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to see them now.. ee 


WW... always been proud of FLEXO Raising Compounds. 
They are the result of formulas developed by years of persistent 
research and experiment and we watch over them like fond — 


watch over an only child. 





The superior quality of FLEXO compounds has Sosanes generally 
recognized throughout the Printing industry. This is shown by 
the big swing to FLEXO Compounds and the fact that in less than 
four years FLEKG hes been the Yeading: pemmaes of ranges 


compounds. 


FLEXO Metallic Cannan like the other FLEXO Compounds 
have always been a superior product. BUT YOU OUGHT TO SEE 


THEM NOW. We find it difficult to contain our enthusiasm about 
the new line of XXX compounds, recently introduced. The new 
compounds have everything a printer desires in a metallic com- 
pound — a smooth high brilliance. . . a low melting point ... 
it will stand up in automatic dusting machines . . . it has the 
strength and tenacity to wear well without the substituting of a 
“hard” compound requiring special rollers on the =e and ibs 
subject to atmospheric conditions. 


Producers of calendars, greethiig cards, box covers, ea whose tike 
are subjected to more than the usual handling, find the new XXX 
compounds remove most of the difficulties formerly encountered 
in this kind of printing and make a more pai than has 
heretofore been possible. ne 


Printers who have used the new ciiaipuilp are sosibieria. in 
their approval. But don’t take their wey for it. we them peeentt 
and check the results. 


We have prepared some new samples done with the XXX com- . 


WX ah pounds. Why not write for ome 
FLEXO 











LONG CHASE 


Hunt nine boys 


24 Point Tempo Light 


48 Point Tempo Light 


EXHIBIT OPENS 


Finer specimens 


24 Point Tempo Mediu 


48 Point Tempo Mediu 


NEW MODEL 
Better _— 


24 Point Tempo Bold 


48 Point Tempo Bold 


MODES 





TEMPO 


A NEW LUDLOW 
TYPEFACE IN THE 
MODERN MODE 








The Tempo family, in three weights and 
an inline version, is the latest addition to 
the matrix fonts of modern character 
available on the Ludlow. 

Tempo is a design strictly geometrical 
in character, yet beautiful in design and 
well graded in three weights. It is par- 
ticularly to be noted that the Bold is 
not too bold to be easily legible. The 
Inline provides a fine display letter for 
limited use. 

There is thus offered to Ludlow users 
two series of modern sans-serifs: Stellar, 
a design with real feeling; and Tempo, a 
new typeface based on the engineer- 
ing school of design. Ludlow is the first 
American typeface-making organiza- 
tion to offer this choice to typographers. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + +4 Giang 
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You CAN NOW BUY A V4 } 
20 x26 FOUR ROLLER 


automatic flatbed— 






—and you can have 





your choice of a 


TWO COLOR 






—ora SINGLE 
COLOR 










OUR rollers all cover the maximum 


twenty inch form ... Maximum speed; 









single color 3600, two color 3000. Sheet 
size 84x Il to 22x30. Bed size 24%x 31. 


Thorough pyramid ink distribution. Exceptional impres- 






sional strength. Inbuilt Harris pile feeder and pile 





delivery. Chases can be supplied up to 28% inches. 






Unusually convenient to operate .. . Overall dimen- 


sions, single color 12‘ 2” x 6‘ 5’, two color 17’ 2’ x 69. 
















Complete with motor equipment. 









HARRIS 
SEYBOLD 
POTTER 


FLATBED LETTERPRESSES 
ROTARY LETTERPRESSES 
ENVELOPE PRESSES 
OFFSET PRESSES 
GRAVURE PRESSES 


METAL DECORATING 
PRESSES 
PAPER CUTTERS 


BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 






HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER CO. 
General Offices ° + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, Dayton 
Factories: Cleveland, Derby, Conn., Dayton 
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HARRIS 99x26 FLATBED 
















Published monthly by The Inlana Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 








VOGUE 


Intertype Vogue and Vogue Bold 
give the modern interpretation to 
advertisements and printed sales 
messages—and at the cost of 
machine composition. Made in 
series from 6 to 36 Point and in 


both Light and Bold. 


GARAMOND 


The Intertype Garamond series, 
made in Light, Light Italic, 
Bold and Bold Italic, is based 
on the famous Caracteres de 
l'Universite. Because of its de- 
mand by advertisers, this dis- 
tinguished looking face is 
necessary in every progressive 
composing room. 


BODONI 


This brilliant face is now made 
by Intertype for line casting 
machines in eight variations— 
Bodoni Book, Bodoni Book 
Italic, Bodoni, Bodoni Italic, 
Bodoni Bold, Bodoni Bold 
Italic, Bodoni Modern and 
Bodoni Modern Italic. 


IDEAL NEWS 


While it was designed for, 
and is used by, about 1,000 
newspapers, Ideal News is 
now made in so many com- 
binations as to be rapidly 
gaining in favor for maga- 
zines, booklets and house 
organs. 


THE 4 ACES OF 
INTERTYPE FACES 


ALL ON INTERTYPE WIDE TOOTH MATRICES 
THAT RUN ON OTHER COMPOSING MACHINES 


HE sales of Intertype matrices increase every year, 

and for two reasons: (I) Intertype faces are popu- 
lar, every-day, busy faces, and (2) They are made on 
the modern wide tooth matrices which wear longer 
than the old style narrow tooth matrices, and also 
reduce distributor stops to a minimum. A trial will 
convince any progressive printer that modern Inter- 
type matrices are different—and better. If interested 


in composing room economy write for more facts. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 360 Furman St.; Chicago, 130 North Franklin St.; 

New Orleans, 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco, 152 Fremont St.; 

Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Ave.; Boston, 80 Federal St.; 

Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto; London, Berlin 
Distributors Throughout the World 


MODERN INTERTYPE MATRICES 
Actual Photographs 


OLD STYLE MATRICES 


T<HAADmMHAZ— 


Set in Intertype Vogue and Vogue Bold 
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1880 Giftieth “Anniversary 1930 


Gifty years of effort in creating and producing equipment for the use of 
craftsmen in the “Art preservative of all arts” has brought with it many com- 


pensations, entirely apart from any monetary consideration. 


cAssociating as we have with that master craftsman, the printer, who is 
both craftsman and artist in one, has brought to us in our work a joy in per- 
formance, and unconsciously or otherwise, a desire to emulate in our work the 
high spirit of craftsmanship which the printer almost universally has put into 
his. To make the work of the printer in his craft easier we hope is an accom- 
plishment that we can point to of the past and a challenge to all of us in this 
arganization of the responsibilities and opportunities of the future. 


@his, then, is a joyous acceptance of that challenge, as well as a hope 
that our part in the problems of the printing, industry may be a real help in the 
advancement of the craft. die 


ee eR = 
EEEEEREE Deen 
PREEEEEEREE: 


a 


oe 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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IN USE AS TYPE-HIGH IN USE AS SHUTE-BOARD 


You Can Make Ready 


Twice as Quick with a 
HOERNER Shute-Board 
and ‘[ype-High Machine 


Get things done in a hurry—use a Hoerner Combination 
Shute-Board and Type-High Machine! It actually cuts 
make-ready time in half—a remarkable factor that makes 
for reduced costs, better service, and greater profits. 


The Hoerner has both a knife and file plane. Makes cuts 
type-high — squares — miters rules — trims slugs — does a 
host of jobs with exceptional speed and accuracy. 


Put any cut or plate through this machine, and it will 

“Tr s a come out square and type-high — ready for high-grade 
»5 printing or electrotyping. The time you now waste in 
Challenge filing, rasping, and sandpapering will be saved — and 
you'll find that the Hoerner Shute-Board and Type-High 

Machine really pays for itself in a very short time. 


Every big or little shop needs a Hoerner—it does its own 
work better and faster, and it helps to speed up make- 
ready and presswork. The cost is moderate—the returns 
are great. See it at your dealer or write to us for data. 











The Challenge Machinery Company 


a Grand Haven, Michigan wulaniaaie 
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YOUR FLOORING PROBLEM 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will withstand the vibration of big, speedy 
presses, the constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock and other materials, 
or the contact of spilled molten metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and permanent solution. 

That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors in many of the nation’s greatest 
publishing and printing plants today. A few of the large printing plants where 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors were chosen are: 


DETROIT FREE PRESS DETROIT, MICH. 

EVENING NEWS PUBLISHING CO. - NEWARK, N. J. 

HERALD POST LOUISVILLE, KY. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

PITTSBURGH LEADER PITTSBURGH, PA. 
These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of the wood uppermost. The patented 
grooves in every block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the entire floor 
into a solid unit... . Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our engineers will 
study your needs and make proper recommendations without any obligation to you. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in All Large Cities 
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( A Daily Occurrence in the Routine 
g Rissinass Lives of TWO iiiianenll 











Both operated Style B Special Kelly Presses. One printer, “A”, 
used the Cunningham AuxiItary Distributor. “B” did not 
have Cunningham Distributor Equipment. 





VIBRATOR 
LOCK NUT 


SPIRAL 
VIBRATOR 
GEARS 
DISTRIBUTOR 
LOCKING 


BRONZE 
CASTING 


BOTH SIDE 
GUARDS CUT 
ouT 


SPECIAL 
EXTENDED 
BEO BEARERS 


INK PLATE 
REMOVABLE 
IN 30 SECONDS 





The job: 200,000 — 8!4x 11 circulars — printed both sides 
one color. Composition 83 in. x 1034 in. on each page. 


How “A” Figured || How “B’ Figured 

Using Cunningham Distributor Without Cunningham Distributor 
Torun 100,000 impressions Under same working con- 
of a full 17x22 in. form, ditions “‘B’’ would have to 
two faces and two backs, run 200,000 impressions on 
producing 200,000 copies an 11x17 form to produce 
of the above job. 200,000 copies of the job. 


ILustrating the Simplicity of Installation and Operation 


Both Were Invited to Estimate on Printing the Same Job 





ORUSH &@ ADJUSTMENT 
SCREWS IN BACK 
Of ROLLER 
NOT SHOWING: 


COMPOSITION 
ROLLER 


GEAR DRIVEN 
VIBRATOR 


DISTRIBUTOR 
OCKING 
SCREW 


MAIN DRIVE 
GEAR 


ADJUSTING @ LOCK 
SCREW FOR COM 
POSITION ROLLER 


RACK FOR ORIv- 
ING OISTRIBUTOR 


INK PLATE 
LOCK NUT 








7 
( the CUNNINGHAM DISTRIBUTOR 
Enables Style B Kelly Special Press 

to Print Full Size 17x22 Sheet 


Once installed, it increases the capacity of style B Kelly Special Press, 
enabling it to print many jobs that it had previously been unable to 
handle. It locks in place at the forward end of the press replacing 
the present brush. It carries the ink from the front end of the form 
and redistributes it over the entire form, giving full ink distribution and 
makes it possible to print many solids and half tones the full 17 inches 








No wonder “A” could make more profit than “B” or could undersell him. The above figures prove it. The 
Cunningham Distributor is sold with the understanding that after a fair trial, if it does not do all that 
is claimed for it, you will be under no obligation. Order a trial installation. Write for Circular T-11. 


RUSSELL SUPPLY COMPANY,INC. °¢ Sole Agents © 47 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


UNNINGHAM 


oa the gripper edge. Also made for Styles A and B Kelly Presses. 








AUXILIARY 





Machinists 
who are open 
for sales 
agencies Write 








| RUSSELL SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 47 WEST STREET, NEW YORK | 
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... and quality 


The growing demand for crispness 

», and color in today’s advertising has 

A brought good sulphite bond into the 

general field of printing papers. 

Now, more than ever before, does 

the printing quality that is back of 

this colorful crackle count with 

the printer. Caslon competency 

in manufacture aims directly at 

Value." Big new portfolio ™ dependable performance on your 


of letterheads, business 


ee \ press and at repeat orders from 


printing, will be sent on 








request. If you don’t know ee 
Costenwell, nk sour paper “\s, your customers to you —at a profit. 
merchant or the mill for a —_—— ——— 

boxful of the twelve colors 

and Caslon Standard white. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers e MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


CASLON BOND 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY, Dept. 704, Munising, Michigan 
Please send a copy of ‘‘The Chart of Bond Paper Value’ to the address shown on the 
attached letterhead. 








Name Position 
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“heials oe = hrihechaliows 
as he wala of wisdom 


ma Courtesy of the 
; | Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc. 


HE complications of the World War taught advertising many lessons. Then, as perhaps 
never before, was the value of continuous advertising brought home to business. 


With only a pause for understanding, advertising went forward in gigantic strides to establish 
more firmly, good will and prosperity for the peace times which were to follow. 


Advertising sold war bonds and raised relief funds. It showed the way to bankers and 
insurance companies and many others who had theretofore questioned its powers and abilities. 
Thus, the increased spending power of the American public was encouraged to good uses. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


Copyright 1930 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 












The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Aucusta, ME. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 


ALA. Graham Paper Company 


1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


BurraLo, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Boston, Mass. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


CincINNATI, O. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 


3rd, Plum and Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


Dauuas, TEXAS 


Carpenter Paper Co: of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
551 East Fort Street 


Des Moines, IA. 
Detroit, MIcu. 


TEXAS Graham Paper Company 


201-203 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th St. Traffic Way 


Ex Paso, 
Houston, TEXAS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 


Mempuis, TENN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Minn. Graham Paper Company 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


TENN. Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 


NASHVILLE, 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Or.EANS, La. 


Graham Paper Company 
222 South Peters Street 


a. MILL PRICE LIST ae a oe 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


Vest Coy ina Sip ano Sbiper ( 0. 


New York, N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
230 Park Avenue 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth and Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Public Ledger Building 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


of Pennsylvania 
Second and Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 So. Water Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 


Rocuester, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
190 Mill Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 


Omauna, NEB. 


PiTTsBuURGH, Pa. 


R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, 


RicHMOND, VA. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paut, MINN. 


Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 


San Francisco, Cau. W.Virginia Pulp & PaperCo. 
503 Market Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


First and H Streets, S. E. 


Graham Paper Company 
121 No. Rock Island Ave. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


WicuiTa, Kan. 










































































Cline-Westinghouse 
Equipment 
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aaa ) 77. MINNEAPOLIS 
| ¢ H 
= ™ MILWAUKEE 
Atlanta, Ga. a ae as cadaaals pa A aves BARRE 
; ——— ‘ ; 

Baltimore, Md. | eu H cHicacd Gee @ 'PILTSBURGH 

p----~- : act LAND 4 
Boston, Mass. . PALT Lake me mney ci | CLEVE NOHNSTOWN--- 

: Ss i nN 
Sidgenert, Sane B say FRNCISco | i a er —>/>— INDIANAPOLIS @ \e © igMONT Mh 
Brooklyn, N. Y. j DENVER ou } CINCINNATI , eon V 

— | yt T 
Bu‘falo, N. Y. . KANSAS CITY ~~ & pan HUNTING - 
\ ST. LOUIS J CF ae 
Charlotte, N. C. | ee +7 
Chicago, IIl. CHARLOY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va 


enai Pera 


HOUSTON 
e 


to Satisfied Users 
Everywhere 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Utica, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HE service facilities of Cline-Westinghouse are of vital interest to the user of labor-saving machinery. He 
is interested in knowing that when the occasion arises, he can obtain emergency shipments without delay. 
Westinghouse warehouses, sales offices and service stations are located in all parts of the country, in fact in all 
parts of the civilized world, so that shipments of standard small motors and renewal parts can generally be 
obtained on short notice. The central location of the warehouses, and the excellent transportation facilities avail- 
able, permit express shipments to reach almost all the large manufacturing centers, under ordinary circumstances, 


over night. 


The Westinghouse Company maintains sales offices in 112 cities, warehouses in 34 cities, and service shops in 
35 industrial centers in the United States alone. From these, all large manufacturing centers can be reached 


over night. 








CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
220 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
CROCKER FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 













o/c . 
CLINE SYSTEM 


MFG.CO. 
enrcaso 
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A Sound Plan: Based on the Law of Averages 


COMPOSITION INSURANCE 


ee eae ae Re ey ee ” 
OE) Gee ye Oa Poe ie eee 


The composing room has long been recognized as the most 
hazardous of all departments to operate at a profit. Printers who 
eliminate or cut their composing room activities to the absolute 
minimum are adequately, and often much better, served by the 
Trade Composing Room. Thus they are pooling their purchases 
with others in the same area, and all are mutually protected 
from loss. Why not eliminate most, if not all, your hazardous 
composing room activity? ++ Result: A profit on every job; no 
loss from idle time; access to a great variety of type styles and 
machinery; a crew of competent workmen at any time, at no cost 
except when actually producing composition at a profit for 


you. -+ The Law of Averages protects both you and the trade 
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plant. Near you is a member of this Association, prepared to serve 
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you satisfactorily and to your profit. 


ees 


TNs ales 


International Trade Composition Association 


Tower Building, 14th and K Streets, Washington, D. C. 
A Service 


Assuring a Profit 
Without Investment 
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Hasty make-ready means mediocre presswork. Give your press- 
man plenty of time to get the job ready and let your Automatic 
Feeder make it up by giving you 20% to 40% more sheets per 
running hour. Your clients will be pleased with the results and 
you will make a better profit. 


Dexter Simplified Feeders attached to your small Cylinder Presses 
will feed more accurately, do less tripping, spoil fewer sheets, and 
turn out a far greater and more uniform production—day in and 
day out—than your hand-fed press possibly can. 


Miehle, Babcock and Whitlock Presses up to 30x43” can be equip- 
ped with this handy and efficient Feeder. Send for literature show- 
ing the advantages of automatic feeding. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd. Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Standard Equipment at the 


American Book Company 


N 1922, the American Book Company, 
internationally famous book manufacturer, 
moved to its great new plant at Bloomfield, 
N. J., changed over from direct to alternating 
current, and intrusted all its power require- 
ments to G-E Motorized Power. 


As early as 1895, when it began to print 
books in a large plant at Washington Square, 
New York City, this company instituted a 
policy of ‘nothing but the best’’—a funda- 


mental reason for its successful growth. In 
1922, when the change in plants was made, 
G-E motors and controllers were selected— 
and eight years of remarkable performance has 
emphasized the soundness of this selection. 


Each year sees more book and job plants 
intrusting their presses and auxiliary equip- 


‘ment to G-E Motorized Power. It’s sound 


business to call up your nearest G-E office be- 
fore ordering anything electric for your plant. 


Motorized Power 


—Sitted to every need 


200-388 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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For years the Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Com- 
pany have stressed composition rollers in their 
advertising. They did this not because they 
are better equipped to manufacture this type 
of roller, but because they honestly believe 
them to be the best rollers for quality printing. 
Their service, however, does not stop with 
composition rollers — they offer complete fa- 
cilities for furnishing any kind of roller for 
any type or size of press whether letterpress, 
offset, or lithograph. 


FIFTEEN FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 


1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 


Composition Rollers DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 

1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SO. ALABAMA STREET 
Cloth-Covered Rollers 

KALAMAZOO — KANSAS CITY _— MINNEAPOLIS 

Non-Meltable Rollers 223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 
Rubber Rollers NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Lithograph Rollers 911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO —— CINCINNATI 


Offset Rollers COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 1915 RACE ST, 


ee SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
——A—— | — 

aT”, Rie a7’ 2a MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ce] 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


FOR EIGHTY-ONE YEARS BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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--- TRECISION PRESSES 
bel Color Printing Costs | 





The Claybourn Eive-Coloe All-Size Rotary Press—with Harris Auto- 
matic Feeder and Harris Delivery. Precision- built | for accuracy and 





speed. This press also made in 38” %52” size. jy 


\\\ 7 HEN Claybourn Precision Presses are 
used with Claybourn perfected plates 
no make-ready is required. The press- 

es present true cylinders or bases, true 

printing surfaces. The plates are precision- 
made and proofed to print perfectly before 
they come to the press room. Even with or- 
dinary plates, Claybourn Precision Presses 
reduce make-ready to a minimum, increase 
speed of runs, and lower printing costs. 


The Claybourn Five-Color Rotary Press 
above is precision-built. Fully automatic it 
handles 3,000 sheets an hour in sizes up to 
46%" x 71”. It is cutting color-printing 
costs for many of America’s leading printers. 


Write for complete information 
on Claybourn Precision Presses. 





Precision 
High-Speed Multicolor 
Presses— 


Sheet Feed — All-size Rotary 
Built in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 color. 
ee 
Roll Feed — All-size Rotary 
Built in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 color. 
ee 
Roll Feed — Flat Bed 
Built in 3, 4, and 5 color in a wide 
range of sizes. 
ee 
Newspaper Color Presses 
For magazine and comic sections. 
ee 
Also Cylinder Grinding and Grooving— 
Ink Mixers—Patent Base— 
Chases— Hooks. 





Agents for Great Britain and Ireland 


Stephenson, Blake & Co. Ltd., of Sheffield and London 


ZLAYBOURN PROCESS ZORPORATION 


Origina tors of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE —- WISCONSIN 
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...and a sheet 
of Celluloid 
under the 
draw sheet 


A Clean Sheet of pa 


... assures the sharp impression 


essential to good hond printing 


HE distinctive mark of good bond printing is the sharp, 

clear impression. It can only be gained through careful 

make-ready and the use of a sheet of paper that is 

Off-colored sheets . . . speckled or spotted sheets . . . 

“cats and on al do not go hand in hand with craftsmanship. 
r 1s a basic factor in good, clean printing. 


In sii Artesian Bond, the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany has taken every precaution to assure the printer of the 

+ of bond paper it is possible to produce...a sheet 
as free re spots, specks and imperfections as can be made. 


Artesian Bond is made with crystal clear spring water... the 
greatest asset a paper mill can claim. It is uniform year in 
and year out in its brilliant, true color. Artesian Bond 1s made 
from “centrifined” stock . . . to assure perfect cleanness. It has 
unusual flat-lying qualities, due to a unique method of tub- 
sizing and loft-drying. Liberal in rag content . . . Artesian 
Bond has bulk without being spongy. It has strength with- 
out being brittle. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY! 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


ARTESIAN BOND 


) 
Yo: ey 


A new text-book edited by 
a nationally - known. press- 
Toom authority, has been 
prepared by Whiting-Plover 
entitled**Some Practical In- 

formation on Printing of 
Rag Content Bond Papers”. 


CT 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Lehigh Valley Paper Co. 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company 
LIMA, OHIO 
Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Lewmar Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. Carpen’s Sons, Ine. 
(Export) 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 
Andrews Paper House 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

General Paper 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 
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SUPREMACY 


HETHER it be mouse-traps or 

machinery, sheer merit is the only 
thing that qualifies for supremacy. All the 
advertising and expert selling methods 
ever conceived are of no avail if the 
product is not right. If it is in any way 
unsatisfactory, publicity but invites special 
attention to the fact, and no amount of 
specious argument can delay its demise. 

















The reason for the supremacy of the 
Kluge Automatic Feeder in the slaten 
press field is its inherent fitness for the 
work for which it was designed and its 
structural qualities. It has stood the test 
of years of continuous labor on all varie- 
ties of stock at a phenomenally low cost 
of upkeep and proved itself a remarkably 
profitable investment to thousands of 
printers. And no amount of argument — 
specious or otherwise — can enhance that 
situation. It is an accepted fact. 


If you want to make efficiency units and 
money-makers of your platen presses, you 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS can save a lot of time and trouble by in- 


stalling Kluge Automatic Feeders. Phone 
E or write our nearest branch office for 


prompt attention. 





Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Manufacturers of Kluge and B & K Platen Press Feeders 


Branches with Operating Exhibits 


New York, 77 White St. Atlanta, 86 Forsyth St., S. W. Chicago, 733 S. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, 1051 First St. St. Louis, 2226 Olive St. Los Angeles, 324 E. Third St. 
Dallas, 217 Browder St. San Francisco, 881 Mission St. Philadelphia, 235 N. 12th St. 


Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Copyright, 1930, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 





STEEL BLUE 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY 








Stitchers,. Folders, 
Cutters, Motors. 


Generators and e ° 
Presses - - & all lubricated with 


CitrES SERVICE C Rusby Engine Oil 


\ | CHaPeLe PupiisHine Company 


Chapple Publishing Company RNG ‘ high-grade lubrication — the 
at Dorchester, Mass. knows Sy Q % kind invariably supplied by 
t a) 


the value of standardization 


when it comes to lubricating 


its 13 Miehle Presses and 


other equipment. 

“Satisfactory for all uses,” says 
the Pressroom Superintendent in 
speaking of Cities Service C Ruby 
Engine Oil. 

High-quality printing demands 


Cities Service Lubricants. 
There is a proper grade of 
Cities Service Lubricant for 
every industrial need. An ex- 
pert Cities Service engineer will 
gladly call and give you the benefit 
of his many years of practical lub- 


rication experience. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


60 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


CITEES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL OILS 


QUALITY PROVED WHERE IT SHOULD BE PROVED ——— IN INDUSTRIAL USE 


Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
—WEAF and 33 stations on N. B. C. coast-to-coast network 
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The Printer’s Co ea | _ a 
Air Pump for ae : ifetime 
All Feeders 


=> 
24-hour 
Service 


ROTATION 
COUNTER 
CLOCKWISE 
SCOOPS UP 
THE AIR 








LEIMAN BROS. Patented Rotary Positive AIR PUMPS for pressure blowing and vacuum pickup. 
Many sizes. Also used for cooling linotype moulds, agitating electrotype 
solutions, blowing dirt out of machinery and type cases. 


——— 


THE FEEDER AIR PUMP 
that gives SUPER-SATISFACTION 








That’s the kind of service you want—you don’t always get it perhaps—nevertheless 
it és possible. Don’t buy a new feeder unless the salesman can prove to your satisfaction 
that it is equipped with this remarkable air pump. » » + Get the Free Information! 








: 165 CHRISTIE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
N21 C. New York Corp., 23 WALKER STREET 
eg @ MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 40 YEARS 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE ° FOREIGN EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 
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ANEW TRIUMPH INO 


SEE WHAT COLLINS HAS DONE 
TO HIGH-FINISHED COATEDS 


& See PARCHMENTONE, the brilliant product of an exclusive, new Collins coating 
process! It’s a sensation, a radically new achievement in coated papers. 
It has character, style, class, sophistication and distinction—and something 
surprisingly new in its subtle vellum background tint. 


PARCHMENTONE is practical, too—one of the most practical coated papers 
available today. It responds beautifully to letter press and process work 
and its moderate price, in any one of its five spirited colors, makes it the 
modern choice for direct advertising work. But let it speak for itself. Exam- 
ine it by all means. Request the PARCHMENTONE Demonstration Portfolio. 


COLLINS PAPERS ARE SOLD BY AMERICA’S LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MES SS Se AES 
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A GREAT Saesre 


The New Sheridan 
GATHERER 


Accurate Micrometering. 
Specially adapted for handling single sheets. 


The New Sheridan 
Rotary Counter- Balanced 


STITCHER 


With its unique method of double stitching. 


The New Sheridan 
High-Speed COVERER 
and BINDER 


New suction cover feeder. 
New cover breaker. 





Combined In One Unit 


Roller Bearings Throughout 
Latest Type Oiling System 


The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 
veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 
grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 
every other book—the product is delivered 
to and covered by the Covering Machine at 
a speed of over 125 books per minute. 


Accurate gathering and jogging, high-grade 
stitching andauniformly good covering job, 
guarantee a high-class product with a clean, 
flat back and perfectly registered cover. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 


550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
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with all its good looks 
it costs much less to run! 


AUSTIN =} 
ekwcial Delivery | 


Forty miles on a gallon of gas! 
3%4¢ a mile for gas, oil and tires! 
Forty miles an hour in second! 


20,000 to 40,000 miles on a 
set of tires! 


“©. K. as is”... that’s the printer’s verdict on 
the bantam Austin delivery coupe! Here’s a 
really smart looking little car you can send out 
on many alight errand...the kind of errand that 
squanders gas when you send out a big truck. 

Bantam delivery costs you less than any 
other form of automobile delivery .. . in fact 


THE AMERICAN 


Use, 


much less ... what other car can give you forty 
miles to the gallon . . . take you 1,000 miles on 
$5.75 worth of gas, oil and tires... take you 
from 20,000 to40,000 miles on a single set of tires? 

A bantam Austin is nimble in traffic . . . easy 
to park in spaces where other cars haven’t a 
chance to squeeze in. Lots of roadability, too 
... right at home on back roads... makes big 
bumps seem like little ones. 

Twenty-eight cubic feet of storage space in 
a bantam Austin delivery coupe... as well as 
a comfortable seat for the driver . . . with pro- 
vision for another, for a helper, if desired. 

Priced right, too... $445 at the factory in 
Butler, Pennsylvania. Send the coupon for facts 
and mechanical details. 


Butler, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about 
the American Austin Bantam Delivery Coupe. 


Name 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR CO., INC., IP-11- 

















Address____ 
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~ HORSE POWER 


the standard by which all 
mechanical energy is gauged. 


Barnes-Crosby service the 
standard by which to judge all 
engraving. 


BARNES-CROSBY 
COMPANY 


E.W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THAT BATTLES 


ROUGH HANG 


SoMEONE 

had to make a 

more enduring en- 

velope — so we did. To- 

day, the widespread preference 

for Karolton Klasp envelopes is 

proof of our success. Their 9 Points of 

Superiority make them the standard by 

which all good envelopes are measured. 

The remarkable endurance of these unusual en- p O { NT 


velopes is guaranteed because of a special stock of 


selected ingredients plus special processing at every \ SUPERIORITY. 
step of manufacture. \ 
You have but to use them to experience their out- ) 
standing advantages listed on this page. 


X 


aE 


In stock at the Leading Paper Merchants, Printers and Stationers. 


1. A special envelope 
stock of unusual wear- 
ing strength. 

2. Double utility pro- 
vided by Gummed flaps 
for sealing when de- 
sired, eliminates un- 
sightly sealing make- 
shifts. 


3. Pre-folded flaps 
speed up mailing room 
operations—saving 
time and money. 

4. Positive alignment 
of hole and clasp ex- 
pedites closing. 

5. Four prong double 
annealed metal clasps 
are locked across the 
Brain, and through 2 
thicknesses of stock. 
6. Allseams heavily 
> 3S toe abet 





safety to contents 
—double gummed on 
large sizes, 

7. Unusually smooth 
printing surfaceinsures 
clean cut attractive 
printing. 

8. Packed 100 in a rigid 
telescope, dust-proof 
box of standard height. 
Convenient to buy, use 
and store. 

9. Most economical to 
use because lower in 


AROLTON KLA: 


Heavy-Duty ENVELOPES ; 
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Upkeep $3.33 Per Million 


Impressions 
= 

| The Hinchliffe Printing 

Co., of Cleveland, Ohio.., 

after thirteen years’ ex- 


perience with a STYLE B 
KELLY AUTOMATIC PRESS 


finds that upkeep during 


THE STYLE B KELLY PRESS—A COMPLETE PRINTING UNIT this period has cost but 


$3.33 per million impressions, and that approximately seventy-eight million 
impressions have been made. Read the following letter: 


American Type Founders Company 
1231 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
It might interest you to know what we think of the Style B Kelly Press 


after operating one constantly for over thirteen years. We have, however, run 
this press many hours more than is expressed in thirteen years, because we 
frequently in that time have run overtime. 

Roughly speaking, we have produced approximately seventy-eight million 
impressions on this press. Since it has averaged about $20 per year for replace— 
ments and breakage, we figure that the upkeep has cost us about $3.33 per 
million impressions. 

We have run most every kind of stock and many jobs that looked almost 

- impossible for an automatic. We have one job in particular which has run satis— 
factorily. The sheet is 8-1/2x14 and has two perforations the long way and 
one the short way of the sheet. Every week we run this job at about 2000 per hour. 

We still get accurate register, maximum production and good, sharp 
impression, and firmly believe that the Kelly was the best investment we ever 
made in printing machinery. 


September 11, 1930 


Very truly yours, 
The Hinchliffe Printing Co. 
JBH/TR J. B. Hinchliffe 


Style B Kelly Presses have been satisfying printers for more than sixteen years. That this model 

“serves” has been demonstrated in the instances of thousands of installations. There is built into 

Kelly Presses quality that insures high-class printing, long service, and large production, proof 

of which appears in Mr. Hinchliffe’s letter. All models of Kelly Presses are carried in stock and 
serviced by our Selling Houses. Write our managers for quotations. 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, England; 
NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN DYNAMiC MEDIUM AND LOUVAINE LIGHT 
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The trade is delighted 
with the new 


CROMWELL JUNIOR 


TYMPAN SHEET 
which we manufacture specially 
for use on 


MIEHLE MILLER 
KELLY SIMPLEX 
HARRIS BABCOCK 


or any other high speed press 
Scored here 


Your Jobber or we ourselves will be glad 
to give you full particulars 


aN a Sp. 
THE 


CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


WHIPPLE STREET AT 471TH 


CHICAGO 
U-S-A: 
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‘A Stitch 


& & 
Im time .ee-e 


t 


The book on the left is ovERSEWED. 
re-binding cost. 
manner. Its leaves are coming out. 

it rebound. 


99 





The buyer of this book saves all further 
The book on the right is sewed in the old-fashioned antiquated 
The buyer of this book must now pay to have 
Send for our new booklet which illustrates and 


describes advantages of OVERSEWING. 


"stitch in time” in the sewing of new 

books eliminates much of the book- 
maintenance expense that schools and libra- 
ries now have to meet. 

It is no secret that new books soon lose 
their pages. This is due to inappropriate 
sewing. It costs purchasers millions of dol- 
lars in money spent for necessary re-sew- 
ing soon after the new books go into use. 

The reason is simple: New books are 
sewed with stitches that pass through the 
folds of the paper—its weakest part—and 
there only. No wonder that ordinary han- 
dling soon causes the stitches to slit through 
those weakened folds — and the pages to 
fall out. 

This exceedingly rapid disintegration 
of new books demands correction through 
the adoption of a method of book sewing 
which places the stitches elsewhere than 
in the folds of the brittle book papers gen- 
erally used today. 


That method is OvERSEwING — the 
method by which millions of books have 
already been re-sewed and thus saved for 
long service. It is the only method that 
secures an intimate hold on the most sub- 
stantial portion of each leaf. 


OvERSEWING is the “stitch in time” to 
which book buyers are rightfully entitled. 
It is the “stitch in time” which saves re- 
sewing and therefore eliminates re-binding 
expense. 

Wise buyers are demanding OvERSEW- 
ING in their mew books. It IS available. 
Insist on having new books that are OvER- 
SEWED and assure yourself the saving that 
the proverbial “stitch in time” suggests. 


<< 


OVERSEWING MACHINE CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


368 CONGRESS STREET 
BosTon, Mass. 


OVERSEWING 
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FLEXO SCORES AGAIN! 


NEW XXX COMPOUND FAR SUPERIOR | 


HAILED BY 
PRINTERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Printers in the past have desired a 
metallic raising compound with a 
smooth, high brilliancy, a low melt- 
ing point, a compound that will 
stand up in automatic machines, a 
compound that has the strength and 
tenacity to wear well without the 
substitution of a “hard” compound 
requiring special rollers on the 
presses and inks subject to atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

This new product will be of spe- 
cial interest to producers of calen- 
dars, greeting cards, box covers, 
etc., whose jobs are subjected to 
more than the usual handling. 

Those printers who have already 
had opportunity to use this com- 
pound are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of it. The manufacturers in- 
vite comparison between metallic 
work done with the new XXX com- 
pound and work done with any 
other raising compound. Samples of 
work done with the new XXX com- 
pound may be obtained from the 
Flexo Manufacturing Company. , 


We 
FLEXO 
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FLEXO MANUFACTURING CoO., Inc. 


35 Howard Street, NEW YORK 50 Hartford Street, BOSTON 608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


‘\X 
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Tune IN... 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
THE ROMANCE OF 


THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


22+ A ““WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE’’ 


Westinghouse continues its series 
of distinctive radio broadcast 
programs with a Salute to the 
Printing Industry — portraying the 
romance of this great business 
against a colorful and impressive 
musical background. The vocal 
theme is supplemented by appro- 
priate orchestral accompaniment. 
You are invited to hear this program 
over a complete NBC network 


including Westinghouse Stations 


KDKA, WBZ, WBZA and KYW. .- 


Tune in Tuesday, November 11th, at 


10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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Westinghouse 
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The Monotype Owner 
Is Prepared to Produce All 


Classes of Printing 


THE greater versatility of Monotype 
Machine Typesetting is nowhere of greater service to the printer 
and to the buyer of printing than in the production of commer- 
cial and job work. The Monotype produces straight and tabular 
matter, rule-&-figure work, ruled forms, leader work, wide meas- 
ures, plate gothics, and much composition which cannot be pro- 


duced by any other method of typesetting, machine or hand. 


Only the Monotype is both a type-setting and a type-founding ma- 
chine. It makes hand compositors more efficient by providing an un- 
limited supply of type, rules and spacing material, and thus saves the 
time which otherwise would be required for distribution. It betters the 
quality of printing by providing new type of uniform height for each 


job. Its versatility makes for maximum production at a minimum of cost. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


MONOTYPE BLDG., 24th at Locust St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Set in Monotype Sans Serif Medium and Extrabold 
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The Chandler & Price 14%" x 22" 
Craftsman Press with Automatic Feeder 


























Che*HOLD-OUTS” 


ARE COMING 
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HERE’S the customer who decided to postpone that direct 
mail campaign. There’s the fellow who attempted to slide 
through the year on that small supply of office forms and station- 
ery in his stockroom. You have met them, and others like them, 
recently. “Hold-outs” all . .. but the “hold-outs” are coming in! 


Whether it be an increase in business, a determination to fight 
harder for orders that are being placed or simply a matter of 
forced renewal of stocks—the fact remains that more 
and more printing buyers are entering the market. 


As this tide of business becomes more pronounced, 
you will find it well to have equipment that is ver- 
satile . . . that can take the small runs with the large 
... that can be easily changed over from job to job 
and show a good profit on every one. In other 
words, you will find definite need for the all-pur- 
pose Chandler & Price 1444” x 22” Craftsman Press 
with Automatic Feeder. 


An amazing variety of work can be handled on this self- 
governing unit. Its accurate register and exceptional ink 
distribution assure fine color work. Its speed and quick 
make-ready mark it as the ideal equipment for the smaller 
jobs that are the life-blood of many plants. 


Bulletin 104 tells the complete story in word and picture. Ask 
for a copy. The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


e== & Price 


PRINTING PRESSES 
AN D 


PAPER CUTTERS 
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METRO 


—the new Dwiggins-designedsans- 
serif series exclusive to Linotype— 
is available in four distinct weights, 
and a complete range of sizes from 
6 to 36 point. Metroblack is the 
face you are reading. Metrolite, 
Metromedium and Metrothin are 
briefly compared below: 


M - D { U EVERY job should start 

with a plan that gives 
the exact size of each type block. Have the layout m 
an compute with care the number of letters in each 


a | yi F EVERY job should start with 

a plan that gives the exact size 
of each type block. Have the layout man compu 
te with care the number of letters in each piece 


i i H EVERY job should start with a pl 

an that gives the exact size of ea 
ch type block. Have the layout man compute with ca 
re the number of letters in each piece of copy and you 


Specimen material showing the 
usefulness of this smart sans-serif 
series is available on request. Write 
the nearest agency. No obligation. 





C= LINOTYPE) 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. - SAN FRANCISCO » NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO - CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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BULL'S EYE 


WITHOUT EXTRA 


“SUPER-FORCE” 


A WEW TYPOGRAPH 





Right smack on the mark! That’s the way the Super-Force numbers—every time. 
No wild misses with this machine—no need for extra fittings to keep it from skipping. 
There’s a money-back guarantee behind the Super-Force . . . yet not one has ever 
been returned with a fault that attachments could correct. It’s built right in the first 
place. 

Take the wide, cupped ratchet, and specially shaped retaining pawl. They line up the 
numerals quicker than the fastest press a-rolling can strike. Not a chance for a skip. 
You get bull’s-eye accuracy, and you’re saved the added trouble and expense of extra 
attachments. At $11.00 for the five-wheel model, and $14.00 for the six-wheel, the 
Super-Force is way ahead in value. The regular price covers all the advantages of a 
machine with attachments—advantages that come from proper design and built-in 
quality, not from gadgets you have to bny. 

Write for Catalogue No. 106—it’ll explain every feature of the Super -Force as well 
as the entire Force numbering line. Our engineers are always available, too, for the 
solving of your special numbering problems. 


WM. A. FORCE & COMPANY, Inc. 


105 WORTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 573 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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NOT BULLS, 
THE GAME 


America stages its national sport— 
landing the order. The toreadors of di- 
rect mail advertising flaunt their cloaks 
and brandish their swords—the cloaks 
paper and ink, the swords copy and il- 
lustration. To the one with the bright- 
est cloak and the sharpest sword goes 
victory. How does your favorite—your 
message—fare? 
In the Kamargo Quartette of Cove: 





Papers ; Ravenna, Morocco, Indian Head _ 
and Gay Head are colors action-impel-, 


ling as the toreador’s cloak, pointed 
in purpose as the matador’s sword. ~ 

With surfaces and textures designed 
to daringly cope with the ever-changing 
moods of the world’s biggest arena— 
the business world. 


MOROCCO 


A paper possessed of leather-like texture 


and of extraordinary strength. 


INDIAN HEAD 


Brilliant, practical, and economical. 


USINESS, 


H KAMARGO 


QUARTETTE 


No doubt you already know these 
papers. But let the makers send you new 
printed samples and practical sugges- 
tions on how to put paper to work. 


RAVENNA 


The newest, some think most beautiful : 
—teminiscent of old Italian laid papers. 


GAY HEAD 


A mottled paper of unusual charm... . 


KAMARGO MILLS 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS — 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1808 
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A VICTORY 
in the Battle for Lower 
Production Costs 


“To the victor belongs the spoils”—and it’s the printer 
with a Monitor-equipped bindery who meets competition 
at par and comes skimming through with a working 
margin of profit. 

In any big or little plant, the Monitor Stitcher is a 
certain approach to lower production costs. It turns out 
high-grade work—saves time and labor—eliminates errors 
—and cuts upkeep expense . . . Investigate—mail coupon 
TODAY! 


LATHAM MACHINERY CoO. 
1147 Fulton St., Chicago 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
461—8th Av. The Bourse 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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MODEL “M” 


The new Model “M" (26x::0) 

Cleveland Folder equipped 

with Cleveland Continucus 
Type Feeder 


CREATES NEW BUSINESS THROUGH 


MANY NEW AND UNUSUAL FOLDS 


Ew MODEL “M” is designed to meet the ever increasing 


demand for folds out of the commonplace run. In addition 

to all of the ordinary folds produced by other machines the 

Model “M” makes a wide variety of folds never before achieved 

except by costly hand folding. And the Model “M” assures 

the lowest operating costs possible. No other folder can match 

a its tremendous speed or ease of adjustment. So, remember 
CLEVELAND MODELS that the Model “M” is more than an instrument of production 


.... it is a creator of sales and a builder of profits! Your 


9 Models in 17 x 22 request for information will be fulfilled promptly. 





THE [ [EVE[ANDfovIneG acwine[o 


1929-31 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - Sole Distributors 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND 
HARRY W.BRINTNALL CO., SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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Figure the amount of saving in 
a year with these advantages _ 




















Paper stock always flat, from storage room 
to press—eliminating all waste due to curl- 
ing, stretching or shrinking. 


No expense for labor, repairs and adjust- 
ments made necessary by floating dust on 
rollers and forms. 


Continuous freedom from the multiplicity 
of troubles due to static electricity—difficult 
feeding, poor inking, offsetting and brittle, 
weak folds. 
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Consistently easy, quick make-ready and 
perfect register in two, three and four col- 
ors. Assurance of hairline register on the 
longest runs. 


Regular maintenance of uniform production 
schedule with uniform quality of work re- 
gardless of outside weather conditions. 


Assurance of keeping to delivery dates, thus 
building customer good-will and increased 
volume of profitable business. 


Crumpling and destroying a batch of sheets; an hour of idle press time now and then; a broken 
promise to a customer on delivery once in a while! These may all seem like small matters. But in a 


year’s time they prove a serious drain on your profits, to say nothing of the extent of damage to cus- 
tomer good-will. Perhaps it will pay you to investigate the investment value of Coolairco Conditioning 


for your plant. It is the complete, controlled method of air conditioning. Write our office nearest you. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


Los ANGELES 
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This Kidder 24 x 36 Four-Color All-Size 
Rotary is Adaptable to ALL GRADES OF 


Prints Four Colors 
at speed of 6,000 to 
000 sheet h 
Each Color asia ileal 
Beasts This press is made to carry that extra web 
as Four which is put through with the work when 


Form Rollers printing is done on Cellophane or Tin Foil. 
It is equally successful without that attach- 
ment in the printing of Parchment, Glassine 
and other novelty papers and standard stocks. 


The entire ink end of the press is read- 
ily racked back as shown in the illus- 
tration. In this position it is operated by 
a seemneee mee _ the = —— It takes a web up to 36 inches. Change gears 
ee ee re are provided to cut sheets any length from 12 


out with the results that when the end 2 : n 
is racked forward again the ink distri- inches to 24 inches or at any quarter-inch 


bution is ready for the run. point between. 


provucts | U,PR.M.~ KIDDER 


IDDER Straight and 
All Size Rotaries ; Spe- 


cial Presses for practically = 
all purposes; U.P.M. Vac- e e — ) 
uum Bronzers (high speed >] | 
and fly delivery) ; U. P.M. UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO.— KIDDER PRESS CO. 
aunts Banany Sevens Chew- Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. |  _} 


man Electric Neutralizer. 





Canadian Office AT TORONTO 











CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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WITH THE ARRIVAL OF THESE 
TWO ADDITIONAL TYPE FACES 


THE FUTURA FAMILY IS NOW COMPLETE 


futura bold condensed 
When you have to wedge a good deal of copy into a small space, without losing 
power or eloquence, use Futura Bold Condensed. It is a space-saving type with 
the characteristic carrying-quality of the Futura design. The complete Futura 
family may now be had from stock in these weights: Futura Light, Medium, 
Bold. Futura Light Oblique and Oblique Medium. Futura Demi-bold. Futura Bold 
Condensed. As a display letter, Futura Black. 


futura demi-bold 


This ingenious weight fits snugly between the medium and the 
bold. It is an essential note in a harmoniously graduated tone- 
scale which affords the typographer a stream of fresh and vivid 
forms, seemingly endless in their novelty. Both the new faces are 
cut in sizes from 8 to 84 point. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, Inc. 


TWO THIRTY-FIVE EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


BAUER TYPES are carried in stock by: The Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 
18 No. Sixth Sreet, Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 
226 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, 
Inc., 659 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Calif.; or may be ordered through: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, 
Md.; Pelouze Printers Supply Co., 25 No. Twelfth Street, Richmond, Va.; James H. Holt Co., inc., 261 Court Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
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One of a battery of 13 “complete”’ presses in the Robert 
O. Law Co. plant, Chicago. These presses, representing 
the co-operative engineering of Miehle Press, Kimble 
Motor and Cutler-Hammer facilities, aretypical of mod- 
ern press room equipment as described in this advertise- 
ment. Complete electrical work installed by Hyre Electric 
Co., Chicago. 





Part of the C-H Bul. 12880 Controllers for the battery 
of presses above. Note that C-H Controllers for A. C- 
as well as D. C. can be located out of the way because the 
speed regulator is in the push-button station. In the upper 
left illustration such a push-button station incorporating 
speed regulator for A.C. current and providing for 
“stop,” “on-safe,” “inch” “run-part-slow,” and “reverse” 
is shown. 


Cutler -Hammer manufactures a complete line of 
Motor Control equipment for the protection and direc- 
tion of any motor. This book-binding machine in the 
Robert O. Law Co. plant at Chicago incorporates C-H 
Bul. 9115 Service Switch, Bul. 9586 “AAA” Starter used 
as Primary Switch, and Bul. 9321 Speed Regulator. 
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M.... printers know how much a 


good electric motor and the correct 
Motor Control mean to the performance 
of any press. Many printers, too, have ex- 
pressed a desire to put the responsibility 
for selecting the correct motor and Motor 
Control upon the shoulders of electrical 









experts. 

For that reason leading press manufac- 
turers call in Cutler-Hammer engineers and 
together with the motor builders they pro- 
duce complete presses ready to turn out prof- 
itable jobs. These presses are now offered to 
the printing trade ready-to-run... complete 
with the correct motor and Motor Control. 

How can you recognize such desirable, 
dependable presses? Look for the famous 
C-H trade-mark on the Control devices of 
all presses offered. It provides an unfailing 
guide to efforts that combine the brain- 






















_CUTLER 











To Guide You To 


Printing Press 
Satisfaction 





CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1249 ST. PAUL AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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work of skilled press designers and recog- 
nized electric motor and Motor Control 
specialists. 

Cutler-Hammer Press Control gives you 
advantages not to be found elsewhere. On 
A. C. as well as D. C. service, it provides 
speed presetting from the push-button 
station right on the press, also inching, 
reverse and stop functions. It gives a wide 
range of speed selection on A. C. and D. C. 
alike. The speed-setting device can be 
locked for the protection of your profits and 
quality of printing delivered by your plant 
—locked against unauthorized tampering. 
And when reverse is required, it is auto- 
matically limited to slow speed for safety. 

The names of press manufacturers co- 
operating with C-H engineers in the selec- 
tion of the correct Motor Control for their 
equipment will be sent on request. 















“Motor Control for the Worlds Best Presses 
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WHEN YOU ROB 
YOUR METAL... 


You Rob Yourself 


To print well, metal must be of a 
satisfactory composition — having 
within certain limits a definite 
percentage of tin and antimony. 
Nothing robs type metal of its 
vital elements so quickly as the 
old fashioned metal furnace. Too 
high temperatures, lack of control, 
introduction of cold metal, im- 
proper mixing are among the 
causes of excessive drossage. 
Add to the loss that is suffered 
in the furnace the one entailed 
in melting the same metal twice 
every time it is used and you 
have one of the chief causes of 
poor printing. 
= The Monomelt System of single 
melting will eliminate this loss for 
SEND FOR THIS you and assure you of a clean 
FOLDER solid uniform slug with every cast. 
Monomelt takes slugs directly 
Ainnuidiliies iisiiitiaia from the killout—cleans and pur- 
the Modern System of Metal ities the metal as it is melted, 
sth ee preserves the tin and antimony, 
Mennaialt Sentanidnthetaall and provides absolute and auto- 
matic control of temperatures. 
Hollow slugs, fuzzy faces, hot and 


MONOMELT cold metal troubles, resetting and 


excessive make-ready are done 
SYSTEM away with when the Monomelt 
System is installed. Monomelt 
pays for itself over and over again. 
Investigate today. 


THE MONOMELT Company 


1621 POLK STREET, N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WINGING BACK 
TO SUMMER 














THE BLAZING 














































ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK 


Democrat Printing & 
Lithographing Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
Young & McCallister 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Knight-Counihan Co. 
COLORADO 


DENVER 
W. H. Kistler Stationery Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 
RS Peck & Company 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 
Columbian Printing Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


Montag Bros , Inc. 
Townley-Webb & Martin, Inc 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
Curtis-Johnson Printing Co. 
Hillison & Etten Co 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. 
Manz Corporation 
Poole Bros., Inc. 
Shattock & McKay Co. 
Toby Rubovits, Inc 
The Wessel Co. 


JOLIET 
The Gerlach-Barklow Co. 


ROCKFORD 
Wilson-Hall Printing Co. 
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COLOURS OF A TROPIC SEA 


How else could you carry a sample of West Indies 
sunshine into the heart of a Northern blizzard... 













how else but by Jean Berte. There are so many 
colour-moods that only Jean Berté can express. 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Colortype Corporation 
Hampton Printing Co. 


1OWA 
DUBUQUE 
Pauly Printing Co. 
IOWA CITY 
Economy Advertising Co. 
MARSHALLTOWN 
Marshall Printing Company 
SIOUX CITY 
Vers:egen Printing Co. 
WATERLOO 


Stewart-Simmons Co. 


KANSAS 
WICHITA 
McCormick-Armstrong Co. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 
Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. 
The Sherrill Press 
The Stetson Press, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE 
The Barta Press 
Tolman Print, Inc. 
University Press 
LEOMINSTER 
The Leominster Printing Co. 
WORCESTER 
The Commonwealth Press 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 
Detroit Press 
Printers, Inc. 
Saturday Night Press, Inc. 
The Stubbs ‘company 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Dean Hicks Co., Inc. 
White Printing Co. 
LANSING 
The Dick Short Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


LONG PRAIRIE 
The Hart Co. 


ST. CLOUD 
Fritz-Cross Co. 
MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS 
H. S. Collins Printing Co. 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 
Simmons-Sisler Co. 
Woodward & Tiernan Co. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA 
The Acorn Press 


K 


K 


NEW JERSEY 


CAMDEN 

Levering-Riebel Co., Inc. 
MONTCLAIR 

The Globe Press, Inc. 
NEWARK 

The Essex Press 

Alex. G. Highton, Inc. 

Peck Printing Corp. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
The Argus Co., Inc. 
BUFFALO 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Inc. 
The Holling Press, inc. 


BROOKLYN 
August Becker Corporation 
NEW YORK 
The Aldus Printers, Inc. 
Bartlett Orr Press 
Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc. 
Eaton & Gettinger, Inc. 
Eilert Printing Co. 
Federal Printing Co. 
C. H. Forsman Co. 
L. Kehimann Co. 
Lisiecki Press, Inc. 
Longacre Press, Inc. 
Madison Square Press 
Pace Press, Inc. 
Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc. 
Redfield-Downey-Odell Co. 
Ropers Kelloas: tillson Co. 
John H. Smith Press, Inc. 
The Tabard Press 
Tri-Arts Press, inc. 
Inz & Co. 
The Wander Press 





ROCHESTER 
John P. Smith, Inc. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI 
American Printing & Label Co. 
The Bacharach Printing Co. 
The Mountel Press Co. 
The Richardson-Taylor 
Printing Co. 
CLEVELAND 
The Corday & Gross Co. 
The Lezius Hiles Co. 
DAYTON 
Thompson Printing Co. 


TOLED: 
The Caslon Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Turnbull-Russell Co. 


TULSA 
McCormick-Armstrong Co. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND 


Bushong & Co. 
Lene Miles Standish Co. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENG. PHILLIPS & PAIN, PARIS, FRANCE 


Sole Distributors and Licensors of the Jean Berté Colour Process 
Patented in the United States, Canada and Foreign Counties 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LEBANON 
Lebanon Paper Box Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chilton Class Journal Co., Inc. 
Franklin Printing Co. 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. 


The Rose Co. 

Edward Stern & Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 

The Caslon Press, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 
Livermore & Knight Co. 


TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE 
Cullum & Ghertner Co. 
Williams Printing Co. 


TEXAS 
DALLAS 
Johnston Printing & 
Advertising Co. 
HOUSTON 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co. 
SAN ANTONIO 
Maverick-Clarke Litho. Co. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 
Acme Press 
Frank McCaffe! 
Farwest Lithograph & 
Printing Co. 
SPOKANE 
Inland-American Printing 
Company 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE 
The Gusler-Lithographic Co. 
Meisenheimer Printing Co. 
Meyer-Rotier-Tate Co. 
CANADA 
TORONTO 
Saturday Night Press 
Southam Press, Ltd 
MONTREAL 
Dodd-Simpson Press, Ltd. 
Federated Press, Ltd 
The Ronalds Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER 
Gehrke’s Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 
Public Press Ltd. 



























And now on the 
presses of the famed 


Charles Francis Press. 


ALOXITE Branp TymMpan Paper 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


you will find Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper keeping their work free from off- 
set. 
{From this million dollar plant, regarded as one of the finest in the country, its 
battery of presses are producing high class catalogs and color work. 
Always alert to improve quality and keep up production they have adopted 
Aloxite Brand top-sheets on their Web presses—and their recommendation means 
much. 
{They find that the evils of offset have been practically eliminated. On average 
runs they are getting 350,000 impressions and on lighter forms 750,000 during the 
life of an ‘‘Aloxite’’ sheet. After every 50,000 they clean the top-sheet using a 
stiff brush and gasoline or similar cleaner and the sheet is ready for another run. 
{The secret lies in the fact that here is a tympan or top-sheet coated with a 
multitude of fine abrasive grains—thousands of tiny points around and between 
which any excess ink is sunk below what might be termed the surface. 
(There really is no surface upon which to make an inked impression, therefore, 
there is no offset. Neither is there any added wear on plates nor is there any need 
for oil wipes or any other auxiliaries. Suppose you try out this new principle in 
top-sheets. Sample sheets gladly sent upon request. 


L this great printing house where the slogan is ‘‘Big Jobs Well Done On Time”’ 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
SALEs OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN New York : Chicago : Boston : Philadelphia : Cleveland : Detroit : Cincinnati : Pittsburgh : Milwaukee : Grand Rapids 


(carsorunoum AND ALOXITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNDUM company ) 


TVQOUUUQQUCOOUOYOUUCUUUUOEOAULP OCU LEOOOLEO OLEATE 
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MORE PRINTING PROFIT 

















MODEL F-24” DOMORE | 


A high speed continuous production unit for the 
printing plant. Will take sheet up to 24” wide, 
any length. Capacity 3000 sheets 17x22 per 
hour. Equipped for gas only. Portable. THE CAMEO—(Not illustrated) 


A recent addition to the Domore line. 


Generally recognized as the finest hand 
embosser on the market. Either gas or 


. ” ee a 
oe a— & electric heater as preferred. ‘Splithair” 





speed adjustment and many other refine- 
ments. Very moderately priced. 


Profits in Thermography 


AISED PRINTING (or Thermo- 
graphy) is the “high point” of 
many a successful printery. The 

freshly printed sheet needs but the 
covering of powder and application of 
heat to become “embossed”. The 
Domore is known as the leading Automatic Process Embosser. 


You already have the press equipment, the Domore Process 

provides the rest. The increased cost of the job is very low. 

The added price is your profit. The beautiful and unique 
THE MODEL C-12” DOMORE effects encourage additional orders. 


Time test i ful tion through- . 
ple gees snaie ype ram aiaiaitts And for the smaller shop the Domore hand machines offer 


12” wide and any length. Production depends similar possibilities. For short runs of cards and letterheads 
upon length of sheet. Capacity 3000 sheets the Cameo and Typo are ideal machines. 


per hour of 8 14x11, 20 pound stock. 


Process 


reas, THE AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


Compact, Durable, in successful operation thru- 1600 Junction Ave., Racine, Wis. 

out the world. Three speeds, plus very simple 123 S. JEFFERSON STREET 280 BROADWAY 
heat regulation. A splendid machine for the CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
small shop. Lower in price than the Cameo. State 2338 Worth 1929 
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FROM RUBBER TREE 


TO PRINTING PRES$ 
WANN ZZANINSS 


REPUBLIC 
Hand Engraved Rubber Plates 


A new field is open for printers using Republic 
rubber engravings. They give the printer a chance 
to secure orders where heretofore the plate cost 
made it prohibitive. The cost generally runs from 
30% to 50% less than zinc etchings. Art work ex- 
pense is reduced as only a partly colored pencil 
sketch is necessary. 





WRF 





\ 


Republic rubber plates are being used for oil and 
water color printing. One-third less ink is required. 
Make-ready is reduced. Offset troubles disappear. Slip 
sheeting is unnecessary. Colors are always bright, as 
wear in rubber plates does not affect ink. 


Full explanation, art work, engraving service, materials either mounted 
type-high or for patent base available from any of our houses. 


ON 


Republic Engraving & Designing Co. 


400-402 North Sangamon Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
718 Atlantic Ave. 214 North Sixth Street 156 Second Street 














ART WORK 
& PLATES 


REPUBLIC 
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cA Special Job Well Done Leads 
to New and Profitable Business 


Tuomson Colt’s Armory 


WITH METALLIC ROLL LEAF ATTACHMENT 


HEN you buy a modern COLT’S ARMORY or 

LAUREATE Press, let your prospective customer 
know in your advertising that you are equipped for 
special as well as ordinary printing—that you can print 
on anything from onion-skin to heavy cardboard, from 
silk cloth to cloth bookcovers, the finest street car signs 
or a fine piece of stamping or embossing. Your prospects 
may not need such work, but the fact that you can 
handle it will increase their confidence in your facilities, 
and when you do get a specialty order and make a good 
job of it, you gain an advantage in soliciting that 
customer's ordinary printing as well. 
There is money in specialty work and it leads you to new 
customers. A modern COLT’S ARMORY or LAUREATE 
will help you in this way. 


FRANKLIN 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COM PANY, INC., massacuusetts 
NEW YORK: 461 Eighth Avenue CHICAGO: 343 So. Dearborn Street 








1. The Tapered Slot. It holds A galley of variable length slugs .. . cut to exact measure 


in 35 seconds! The laborious work of a circular saw day... in 
one short band saw hour! The endorsed economy of many prominent 
e newspapers ...of famous ad alleys! For full detail write... 


2. The Tapered Projection. He Be ROUSE & COMPAN Y 


Instant alignment, in one sim- 
ple movement! 2214-16 WARD STREET e e CHICAGOe ILLINOIS 


each slug rigidly, square to 
the saw! 
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Wh UI ...- do Photo-Engravers noted the 


world over for the quality of their 


plates buy this No.219 Proof Press 


Rigid Bed * Permanent Accuracy of Impression ¢ Ease of Operation 
Power Ink Distribution ¢ Quick Changes of Color ¢ Ball and Roller 
Bearings * Automatic Register * Register System for Mounted Plates 


Beeause — 


they are proud of their plates 
and want every single halftone 


dot that they have so carefully 
This No. 320 is to the printer 
what the No.219is to the Photo- produced to print correctly. 
Engraver. There are 15 excep- 
tional features to this big new Aceurate proofs are the only 
Printers’ Proof Press that it will . : P 
pay you to know about. Write way of showing the printing 


for details. Large production 


permits moderate price. plates’ superior value. 


Vandercook & Sons 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave. e CHICAGO 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS Proof P resses 


Europe: 
Baker Sales Co., London, England 


Toronto Type neers. Ltd., Toronto FOR EVERY PROOFING PURPOSE 


Australia and New Zealand: 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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Is There a Weary Willie 


in Your Plant? 


ACHINES are like men — some like 
M to work and some don't. Take 
heating attachments on presses, for in- 
stance. They’re notorious loafers, 
always giving trouble. All of them? 
Well, all except the Craig Device! 

If you want a sheet heater that is 
permanently automatic in operation, you 
must get a Craig Device. (It is operated 
by the same switch that starts and stops 
the press.) 

If you want a sheet heater that really 
dries the ink, that permits the use of full 
color at full speed, and quick backing 
up — you must get a Craig Device. 

If you want a gas equipment that will 
not set fire to the tapes or form soot 
— again it’s the Craig Device. And 
with a Craig on your press, you'll never 
have the slightest trouble with static 
electricity. 

Why not put our claims to the test? 
Get a Craig on 30-day free trial. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 
636 Greenwich St., New York City 


I want to accept your 30-day free trial. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


MakKE AND Si1ZE OF Press 
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The Precision Gauge of Printing Quality 
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Geared Line-up Table 


at Lawrence Press, Boston 


At the Very Hub and Center of the 


Entire Printing Process 


The functions that finally determine the character of the 
printed job — line-up and register — are best accomplished 
with The CRAFTSMAN Geared Line-Up Table. 

Your cost will also be favorably affected by this means, 
for The CRAFTSMAN converts slow and uncertain oper- 
ations into a process that is speedy and sure. 

You will find it possible largely to pay for your 
CRAFTSMAN from press waiting time turned into press 
earnings through this rapid modern precision device. 

INVESTIGATE — without obligation — simply ask 
for PROOF. Address nearest office. 


CRAFTSMAN 


Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device 
for Printers and Lithographers 


49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Eastern Office: 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


Western Office: 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sole Distributors for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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The 5000-Per-Hour New 
Model Miller High-Speed 


HE NEW MODEL MILLER HIGH-SPEED PRESS, with 

its 39% margin of running speed over any other automatic 

press of corresponding size, is the ONLY machine of its 
type that enables owners to adequately and profitably cater to the 
buyer’s market of today. 


Discerning buyers of printing, under the exigencies of present-day 
economic conditions, are forcing the issue. As a result, printers 
everywhere are coming to realize the futility of profitably compet- 
ing with the 39% increased production advantage enjoyed by Miller 
High-Speed-Equipped contemporaries. 

A genuine THRILL awaits you if you have not seen this little speed- 
marvel turning out highest class close-register printing, on stocks 


ranging from onionskin to three-ply cardboards, at speeds 3600 to 
5000 per hour — so easily, continuously, AUTOMATICALLY. 


Write today for the descriptive literature, samples of work and 
names of users in your locality. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada, Ltd., Toronto F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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PRESENTATION SUITED TO THE MARKET 


7 give distinction such as will interest 
owners of fine estates in the Derrorr Mopet Moto-Mowrr, the above illustration and 
numerous others in the catalog made for the Moto-Mower Company, Detroit, Michigan, 

by the Courter-Bercuorr, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, typify high 
attainments in printed salesmanship 
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How Printers Solve the Problem 
of the Private Printshop 


any size, it is certain that your town 

also contains quite a number of pri- 
vate printing plants operated by manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or both. These 
private printing plants are not a neces- 
sary evil by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, and it is likely that any printer, 
well up on his own costs, can quickly 
convince the private printers that they 
will immediately reduce their costs by 
dropping the presses, type, and furni- 
ture into a deep lake or an abandoned 
quarry. Certain private printers realize 
that their plants are being operated at 
a loss, but none of them have the slight- 
est idea how tremendous is this loss. 

An enterprising printer in a midwest- 
ern city recently decided that something 
ought to be done in regard to the private 
printers. He knew of course what they 
do over in China when it rains—they let 
it rain—but he wasn’t satisfied to let it 
rain. So he went to the treasurer of one 
particular manufacturing concern in his 
own community and told him straight- 
way that he was losing money with his 
private printing plant. 

“T don’t doubt that,” the treasurer 
replied, “but the loss won’t break us.” 

The printer stuck to his guns. “Sup- 
pose it runs into several thousand dol- 
lars a year over and above what a good 
printer would charge you for the same 
variety and amount of work?” 


I YOUR shop is located in a town of 


By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


Loss of business just because of 
private printing plants is not an 
uncongquerable problem. Many 
a printer has overcome it. You 
can profit by these suggestions 


The treasurer laughed. “Well, if that 
were true it would be a serious matter, 
but we know for certain that our loss is 
under two hundred dollars a year.” 

The printer prevailed upon the trea- 
surer to bring out his figures and the 
purchasing department’s carbon file of 
printing orders, together with a sample 
of every job done in the private plant 
during the past year. The treasurer then 
became an interested listener and reader 
for the balance of the day while this 
printer compared his own actual costs 
with costs in the private printing plant 
on several representative jobs. It was 
mutually agreed that in this way they 
could strike an average of costs over the 
period of a year. As the printer worked 
on a cost-plus basis the comparison was 
extremely fair, and the treasurer gasped 
to learn that he was losing between five 
and six thousand dollars over and above 
what the printer would charge for the 
same work, every year that the private 
plant was in operation! 

“Our printing plant is discontinued 
right now!” said the treasurer, pound- 
ing his desk. “Now, what would you 


advise in regard to the disposal of our 
equipment? Can you use any of it?” 

“No, I’m sorry to say that I can’t. 
Your presses are obsolete, and have 
been for years. I would suggest that you 
sell your type metal to the local type- 
setting plant at the current pound rate. 
Use a sledge hammer on your presses 
and get what you can for them as old 
iron. Even if you don’t realize a dime 
out of your printing-plant equipment, 
you will still be far ahead of the game.” 

The private printing plant was dis- 
mantled, and other work was found for 
the employes. The enterprising printer, 
by showing this manufacturer how he 
could save money, secured a pleasing 
volume of profitable business, and will 
probably enjoy it for years to come. 

In this same city was another manu- 
facturer, selling a staple line of goods 
in small containers, who arrived at the 
conclusion that money could be saved 
on container labels if he did his own 
printing. Accordingly an 8 by 12 Gor- 
don, numerous odd fonts of type, type 
racks, furniture, etc., were purchased. 
Following this, the first problem arose— 
Who would operate the printing shop? 
It wasn’t hard to locate a young fellow 
who had “learned” printing at the high 
school, and he was perfectly satisfied to 
take the job at a salary of twenty dol- 
lars a week. This being settled, every- 
thing was ready for production. 
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This young fellow could set up the 
small amount of type required for plain 
labels, and he managed to print them 
after a fashion, but in appearance they 
fell far short of other labels the com- 
pany had used up to that time. Things 
went along in routine fashion until one 
day someone in the organization con- 
ceived the idea that the firm should go 
in for mail-order work to promote the 
sale of the products. The 8 by 12 Gor- 
don was fine for labels, but it was imme- 
diately quite clear to the mail-order 
advocate that additional equipment was 
required to produce striking folders, en- 
velope enclosures, and other printing of 
that character. A 12 by 18 Craftsman 
was therefore purchased, together with 
an automatic feeder. Folders must be 
stapled, so more money was placed in a 
Boston stapler. Other items were an im- 
posing stone, new fonts of type, furni- 
ture, racks, and so on. 

Shortly after the new equipment had 
been set up the man responsible for the 
mail-order scheme left the company. By 
this time the printing plant represented 
an investment of something above five 
thousand dollars. Then one day an ex- 
ecutive got out his pencil and did some 
profit-and-loss figuring, and discovered 
that this costly plant was a white ele- 
phant. The plant occupied about three 
hundred square feet of valuable space. 

A study of the expenses charged up to 
this department brought to light other 
interesting facts, one being that when- 
ever the firm’s “printer” had a job other 
than labels he either turned the entire 
job over to an established printer or else 
bought all the composition, locked it up, 
and printed the order himself. Further 
investigation showed that, although the 
plant had a large amount of type, it was 
in odd fonts and faces, and that there 
was not enough of any one size or face 
to do any amount of composition. 

A printer was called in and was asked 
what he would give for the entire lay- 
out. He jotted down the different ar- 
ticles in his notebook and promised to 
give an answer later. In the meantime 
he got in touch with a supply house, and 
made arrangements with this house to 
conduct another appraisal to verify his 
own figures. This done, the printer of- 
fered eight hundred dollars for the en- 
tire equipment, with the provision that 
he receive a two-year contract for the 
concern’s entire printing. 
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“But, great Scott, man!” cried the 
horrified executive. “Only eight hun- 
dred dollars! Why, we’ve got over five 
thousand dollars tied up in that plant!” 

“I don’t doubt your word,” said this 
printer, “but you must consider that the 
price that you paid has no bearing on 
the price your plant will bring. You paid 
about a dollar a pound for type, but it’s 
worth about ten cents a pound as metal. 
Another thing: You’ve got fonts there 
that are rarely used in an average print- 
ing plant, and you have only one or two 
sizes in each face. You would have to 
search the country over to find printers 
who could use the stuff you’ve got, and 
perhaps they wouldn’t bother with it.” 

The deal went through, and the sup- 
ply house, dealing through the printer, 
took over the equipment, later selling it 
piece by piece to small country printers. 
The printer secured a two-year contract, 
averaging roughly five hundred dollars’ 
worth of business per month, and on a 
cost-plus basis! This executive, recently 
interviewed, stated that he is now buy- 
ing his printing at a saving of 40 per 
cent over what it formerly cost him in 
his own plant. That is a saving of $200 
a month, and the plant had been in op- 
eration about four years—at a loss of 
$2,400 a year, or $9,600 for the four 
years, or perhaps an even $10,000! 

“We are better satisfied with the new 
arrangement,” said this executive. “Let 
the printer have all the grief of getting 
the work out; all we want are the fin- 
ished pieces. We are no longer paying 
for an employe’s idle time, or shoulder- 
ing the increasing expenses entailed by 
operating a private printing plant.” 

Just one more instance: Another pri- 
vate printing plant was installed after a 
merger of several concerns engaged in a 
similar business. It was believed that a 
goodly volume of printing would be at 
hand in the consolidated company, and 
that savings could be effected on a grand 
scale. The cost of the equipment was be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand dol- 
lars. The savings looked for never did 
develop, for the plant never got out of 
the red. It was finally shipped out of the 
building and run as a separate printing 
establishment doing competitive work. 

As an instance of the waste that fol- 
lows in the oversize private plants: An 
order for catalogs was sent down to the 
printing department with a request for 
an estimate. An estimate of $20,000 was 
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given, the job went through, and the 
company was billed by the printing de- 
partment for $20,000, which was duly 
credited. Yet as a private printing plant 
it could not show a profit! 

The original investment in these pri- 
vate plants is but one phase of the ques- 
tion. Every private-plant owner realizes 
in time that he can’t keep the plant busy 
with his own printing, and naturally he 
pares expenses when it comes to select- 
ing the “printer.” And good, all-around 
printers come high, so some young fel- 
low is usually given the job at a small 
salary. He knows nothing about com- 
position, makeready, or costs. When he 
wants additional equipment he orders 
it, and who can state that he can get 
along without it? 

The day of reckoning comes along, 
and a lot of worthless material is found 
in the plant: odd faces, fonts, and sizes 
of type, and type that is pied and worse. 
Who knows how much the type is worn, 
or whether the job was done in such a 
fashion that the type punched through 
the paper? Type that was bought at a 
dollar a pound drops about 90 per cent 
in value—a heavy loss in itself. 

Some of these private “printers” will 
buy composition at every opportunity, 
but what of the prices they pay? They 
usually know very little about marking 
copy for the compositor, and the copy 
itself is in such poor shape that the com- 
position plant must take time to puzzle 
out what it all means and what it is to 
be used for. This avoidable use of time 
comes high in such instances. 

There is another angle to this ques- 
tion, and it concerns the paper stock. Of 
course paper merchants can’t very well 
refuse to sell to the private plants—and 
they don’t refuse; but they usually do 
not solicit such business. Let us say that 
the private “printer” has a job on the 
fire for a thousand special letterheads; 
he goes to the paper house and buys a 
thousand 8% by 11 sheets! And he pays 
broken-lot prices, of course. Sometimes 
one of these “printers” will manage to 
secure a price list, of either a local con- 
cern or a mail-order house in some other 
city, and he will quickly discover that 
he is losing money by buying in broken 
lots. His next order is to run on twenty- 
pound Goldenrod. He orders a case, 
weighing possibly five or six hundred 
pounds. Out of that case he will use per- 
haps 10 per cent, more likely less than 
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that, and the balance will always be on 
hand, for orders on special stock never 
seem to come in pairs. It seems that de- 
partment heads develop an antagonism 
for the Goldenrod, or the substance, or 
something else. Money tied up in never- 
used paper stock means a loss. 

Now, what are you going to do about 
the private printing plants in your own 
city? Perhaps “there ought to be a law,” 
but there won’t be! You don’t need a 
law, in fact, to displace such printing 
plants in your vicinity. Every business 
man now operating a manufacturing or 
wholesale concern is doing so primarily 
for the sake of making money on his in- 
vestment, his knowledge, and his time. 
He wants to make more money, and will 
thank the man who can show him how! 

Printing is a specialized business in 
itself, and so is every other line of busi- 
ness, whether it be banking, laundering, 
or junk. You know that, and so does 
the private-printing-plant owner, but at 
the moment it has slipped his mind. Go 
to him very frankly and ask to be shown 
through his plant just for the purpose of 
showing him how to save money. Ap- 
praise the equipment; inquire what sal- 
ary the “printer” is receiving, and find 
out how much odd paper stock is on 
hand, not to mention a great variety of 
surplus inks and the hundred and one 
items that an inexperienced young fel- 
low can stock up on. Apply a fair value 
to all these items, and present a detailed 
. report to the executive. It’s a dead-sure 
cinch that what you find will be plenty, 
and it is also equally positive that the 
executive will be your friend for life if 
you help him reduce his printing costs. 


$2. o_o 
The Fair Proofreader 


The new young-woman proofreader 
thought the value of her services de- 
pended absolutely upon the number of 
marks she made. Although the superfi- 
cial eye of the boss was fooled, the ca- 
pable and experienced compositor was 
near the end of his patience. 

“There can’t be many she misses,” 
suggested the boss, as the comp wrestled 
with an exasperating proof. 

“Well,” curtly replied the other, “if 
she was inspecting a house there could 
not be a flyspeck on the wallpaper in 
any room in the place that she would 
miss, but if there was a two-foot hole in 
the roof she’d think it was a ventilator.” 
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Business Review for October 


HE MONTH of September witnessed 
si pe improvement in business, and 
rather pronounced in certain lines, but 
on the whole the gains have not been 
especially convincing as to the perma- 
nency of the upward trend. Unfavor- 
able harvests, unemployment which has 
reduced purchasing power, and a con- 
tinued hesitancy in contracting for fu- 
ture materials and supplies, have tended 
to moderate business activity to a de- 
gree which has been most disturbing. 

According to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, trade unions in twenty- 
four of the cities throughout the coun- 
try reported an aggregate drop in un- 
employment from 22 per cent in August 
to 21 per cent in September. Gradually, 
as conditions warrant, plants forced to 
shut down during the dull summer sea- 
son will resume operations, summoning 
employes to their accustomed places. 
For example, the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road shops, located at Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, and which have been closed since 
July, have called six hundred men to 
report for work November first. 

The automobile and building indus- 
tries, two basic lines, are lagging behind. 
Construction, however, has exhibited 
some few signs of improvement in late 
weeks, while the automotive industry 
seems to be clearing its decks for action 
early in 1931. Curtailment in these in- 
dustries has had its effect on the steel 
industry; in September orders reached 
the lowest point since May, 1928. 

Retail trade, generally subject to a 
pickup in the fall, took on a somewhat 
scrambled appearance during Septem- 
ber. Department stores in the larger 
cities reported business from fair to 
good. Chain-store organizations and the 
mail-order houses, however, reported 


sales declines during September as com- 
pared with August. On the other hand, 
fifty-two chain-store companies, report- 
ing results for the nine-months period 
ending September 30, showed a sales in- 
crease of 1.65 per cent as compared with 
the equivalent three quarters of 1929. 
The larger mail-order concerns—Sears, 
Roebuck; Montgomery Ward, and Na- 
tional Bellas Hess—did not fare so well 
during the first nine months of this year. 
Each company showed a sales decline 
as compared with the same period a 
year ago, ranging from 1.31 per cent, as 
in the case of Ward’s, to 30.4 per cent, 
as shouldered by Bellas Hess. 

Nor did September pass on without 
much anguish and “gnashing of teeth” 
because of the slashing, if not the omis- 
sion, of long-looked-for dividends. This, 
of course, had in many instances been 
looked for in view of the condition of 
general business and the erratic action 
of the stock exchanges. 

Nevertheless, business is still being 
carried on by some of the stout hearts. 
Our exports for September increased 
$19,965,000 over August. As we ad- 
vance into October, the reports show an 
upward trend—slow but sure—in the 
building trades. Large organizations, 
such as the National Biscuit Company, 
are not only carrying out their 1930 
advertising schedule but are making 
greater plans for 1931 programs. News- 
paper and national-magazine advertis- 
ing has shown little if any decrease. 
Without a doubt, business is following 
Roger W. Babson’s advice when he said 
in part, “Well directed advertising can 
do more than any other factor to hasten 
an economic recovery in the United 
States of America.” The effects of such 
advertising should be felt very soon. 





— 





for BETTER BUSINESS 
BUY TILL IT HURTS 








ARKIN TYPOGRAPHERS, Inc., Advertising Composition, 160 E. Illinois St. Superior 4497 





Blotter, originally in two colors, by Chicago advertising typographer 





Practical Procedure for Computing 


Cost of Standing Type Forms 


ei 


ECENTLY an article appeared in 
R one of the printing-trade publi- 
cations which deplored the prac- 
tice of keeping forms standing with the 
expectation of repeat orders. In this ar- 
ticle figures were given indicating the 
probable cost a square inch of keeping 
forms standing. The various items of ex- 
pense which entered into these figures 
were, however, all based on estimates. 
Whether or not it is a good business 
policy to keep forms standing depends 
on circumstances which it is not within 
the province of this article to discuss. 
Suffice it to say that competition always 
forces manufacturers (and every printer 
is a manufacturer of printed matter) to 
keep down costs. As long as it seems that 
part of the cost of production can be 
saved by the use of standing forms, just 
so long will there be printers who keep 
forms standing. As the cost of the mate- 
rials tied up in standing matter is being 
reduced more and more by the increased 
use of machine composition, more and 
more forms will probably be held. 
Sooner or later those printers who be- 
lieve in doing business in a businesslike 
way, and who therefore want to know 
the cost of the commodity they deal in, 
will be looking for some method of fig- 
uring out the actual expense of keeping 
matter standing. The need of something 
of this sort is all the more pressing be- 
cause under the present methods of cost 
accounting the cost of keeping matter 
standing is loaded almost entirely up on 
the hour cost of hand composition. This 
not only adds part of it to the cost of 
jobs no portion of which was ever kept 
standing, but it raises the cost of hand 
composition as found by a cost system. 
The natural result is that more jobs are 
kept standing, to save the high cost of 
hand composition, and the cost of hand 
composition is again raised. In conse- 
quence of this still more jobs are held, 
the apparent cost of hand composition 
is increased still more, and so on. 
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By CARL A. JETTINGER 





Supposing that he who wants to es- 
tablish a method of ascertaining the cost 
of keeping matter standing already op- 
erates a complete cost system, then the 
initial step he must take is to create a 
separate department or cost center in his 
cost system, under the head of Standing 
Matter. In accomplishing this the floor 
space used for the storage of standing 
matter is measured, the same as that of 
other departments; if the light is not dis- 
tributed on the basis of floor space, then 


e 


problem, it can be solved with very little 
trouble. For this purpose index cards 
that will fit some standard-size file, and 
not less than 4 by 6 inches in size, must 
be provided, on the face of which the 
form which is shown herewith is printed. 
Changes in this form can of course be 
made, to adapt it to individual needs. 
At least two of these standing-form 
records are made for each standing form 
or set of standing forms, one to be used 
in the office and the other for use in the 
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Job Number 


Date Used 








Name of Customer 
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This standing-form record, printed on standard-sized filing cards, is an essential feature 
of the plan which is described in complete detail in this article 


all the data necessary for its distribution 
are also secured. Furthermore it will be 
necessary to ascertain the cost of letter 
boards, stands, cabinets, steel galleys, 
patent lockups, card-index systems, and 
other equipment used in storing and in- 
dexing standing forms. To him who op- 
erates a full-fledged cost system these 
things will offer no difficulties, so no ex- 
planations of procedure are needed. 
The data just mentioned having been 
obtained, the next step is to ascertain 
the cost of the materials tied up in the 
standing forms and to provide means of 
keeping a perpetual inventory thereof. 
Although this is perhaps a complicated 


plant. As a matter of convenience only 


that portion of the information which is 
necessary where the record is to be used 
need be filled in on each of the two. It is 
well, however, to fill out one set of the 
cards completely, so that all the infor- 
mation they are to provide is available 
at one source. If desired, a third set of 
the cards can be used, to pass back and 
forth between office and plant, for the 
purpose of reporting when a standing 
form has been used. 

While the form should explain itself, 
the following remarks as to its use may 
be helpful: The filing data provided for 
at the left of the heading should be such 
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information as will enable workmen to 
locate the form wherever this might be 
stored, without loss of time. At the right 
of the heading the cards are numbered 
consecutively for filing purposes. The 
column on the left side of the form is 
used for recording the month and year 
when the form was used and the numer 
of the job on which it was used. Where 
the records are made out in triplicate 
this notation will act as the report to the 
office. To gain space for the description 
of the forms the record of their use can 
be printed on the back, but it is more 
convenient to have it on the front. 

The right-hand section of the card is 
utilized for describing the form or forms 
briefly, but accurately enough to pre- 
vent costly errors. At the foot of the rec- 
ord are entered the amounts designating 
the value placed on each kind of mate- 
rial in the standing form and the num- 
ber of square inches at which it is to be 
figured in the cost calculations. 

To arrive at the value of the materials 
in the standing forms, a flat price for a 
square inch is computed for each kind 
of materials. For this purpose it is as- 
sumed that each square inch of standing 
forms will weigh one-fourth pound. The 
flat price of one square inch of linotype 
or monotype matter will then be one- 
quarter of the prevailing price of the 
metal used in the machine in question. 
The flat square-inch price used for com- 
puting the value of foundry type in the 
standing forms should not be less than 
half the price charged for a pound of job 
type in weigh fonts, for, on account of 
certain sorts running short, only about 
two square inches of type matter can be 
set out of each pound of type contained 
in standard job fonts. 

To compute the value of the materials 
in a form, it is measured to ascertain 
the number of square inches it contains, 
and an estimate is made as to the num- 
ber of square inches of foundry type 
matter, of linotype matter, and of mono- 
type matter. Leads, slugs, quads, rules, 
spaces, borders, ornaments, and small 
pieces of metal furniture are all counted 
as type matter, it being presumed that 
the advantage gained by some of these 
materials costing less than the type in 
weigh fonts will just about balance the 
loss resulting from the undervaluation 
of those that cost more than such type. 
Wood furniture is disregarded in com- 
puting the value of the standing forms, 
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Faithful to the Craft 


An artistic and impressively symbolic photograph of George S. Affolter, veteran printer who died on 
August 25 after fifty years of continuous service in the composing room of the Chicago Daily News 


























its value being too negligible to justify 
its being taken into consideration. 
Fractions are dispensed with every- 
where. In setting a valuation on a form 
every fraction of a cent is considered a 
whole cent, so that if the linotype metal 
were selling at ten cents a pound then its 
value would be computed as three cents 
for a square inch of approximately one- 
quarter pound. This is not unfair, for to 
provide metal for standing forms a lit- 
tle more metal is always bought than is 
actually necessary to set up the forms. 
In measuring the forms every fraction 
of more than one-third inch (or two pi- 
cas) is considered as an inch and every 
smaller fraction is disregarded, so that 
a form that measures 71 by 81% inches 
would be considered as one measuring 
7 by 9 inches and containing 63 square 
inches. Because the cost of tying up, 
storing, and indexing such forms is ap- 
proximately the same as that of larger 
forms, and because the materials con- 
tained in them usually are worth more 
proportionally than those in the larger 
forms, all forms that contain less than 


ten square inches should be considered 
as forms of ten square inches, except 
when calculating the value of the mate- 
rials, when the actual size should be 
used for reasons of accuracy. 

All of these simplifications being uti- 
lized, the value of the different kinds of 
materials in a form can be established 
in a few moments and recorded in its 
proper place on the standing-form rec- 
ord. The values so set down are then 
cross-footed and entered in the space 
for total value (this must be done even 
where but one kind of material is used 
in the form). When this has been done 
it becomes a simple matter to add up the 
value of each kind of material in the 
forms listed on a number of the records 
on an adding machine, and to check the 
correctness of the figures by comparing 
the total obtained by adding the values 
listed in the space for the total with a 
grand total secured by adding the totals 
obtained when one adds the value of 
each kind of material separately. 

The value of both the equipment used 
in the standing-matter department and 
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the material that is tied up in standing 
forms having now been ascertained, the 
standing-matter department is charged 
with both. In doing this every variety 
of material must be kept separate, for 
while type matter must be charged with 
a depreciation of 25 per cent per annum, 
the depreciation of cabinets, steel gal- 
leys, letter boards, card indexes, etc., is 
calculated at but 10 per cent per annum, 
and no depreciation is charged to lino- 
type and monotype metal, for it neither 
deteriorates nor shrinks because of be- 
ing kept standing. The amounts charged 
to standing-matter equipment and ma- 
terials must of course be credited to the 
hand-composition, the linotype, or the 
monotype-caster departments to which 
they were charged before. 

The instructions given so far having 
been carried out, everything is ready to 
start the work of finding out the cost, by 
the square inch, of keeping forms stand- 
ing. To begin this, the employes are in- 
structed to report regularly the use of 
standing forms on jobs, giving the con- 
secutive number of each standing form 
(under which number its card is filed in 
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the office), the job number of the order 
on which it was used, and the number of 
square inches contained in it. They are 
furthermore instructed to report all the 
time spent in tying up, putting away, in- 
dexing, and otherwise taking care of any 
standing matter, as non-chargeable time 
in the standing-matter department. To 
this department is charged time wasted 
in hunting lost standing forms. 

On the other hand all time ordinarily 
spent in getting a standing form from 
the letter boards (or wherever it may be 
kept) and making corrections or altera- 
tions in it is chargeable time in the hand- 
composition department, for, unlike the 
time employed in putting away a stand- 
ing form (which might never again be 
used ), this time is always traceable to a 
given job. Time lost because of a stand- 
ing form being pied accidentally should 
also be looked upon as non-chargeable 
standing-matter time. But if the form 
was pied because of some peculiarity in 
its composition that makes it much more 
liable to be pied than the average form, 
then the time spent in getting it in shape 
should be charged to the job. 
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LE VOYAGER i 


a bird of passage 


“Town & Country” is one of his few 
fixed habits, He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Just like himself “Town & 
Country” has formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at large. It 
gives the cut direct to unimportant 
places and dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid him. He reads“ Town 
& Country” because it is so world- 
conscious, wise in the ways of ships 
and places, a provocative catalog of 
the lure and luxury of modern travel. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


published since 1925 in excess of a million 
lines of advertising—over 1600 pages. 
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In the office every order is charged 
with the number of square inches of 
standing matter used in it, utilizing the 
figures shown in the lower right-hand 
corner of the standing-matter records. 
A record is also kept of the total num- 
ber of inches used during each month 
(by proceeding in the manner indicated 
in a following paragraph), and also of 
the value of materials of each kind that 
were contained both in the standing 
forms that were distributed or dumped 
and the new standing forms stored. 

Whenever a standing form is used ina 
job its standing-matter record card is 
taken out of the index file kept in the 
office. The cards so taken out are col- 
lected and the number of square inches 
of standing matter they represent added 
up periodically and then recorded, after 
which the cards are again placed in their 
proper place in the file. In this manner 
the number of inches of standing matter 
sold each month is made available. 

To figure the cost of keeping matter 
standing at the end of each month, the 
amount of the investment in materials is 
first corrected, by adding the value of 
materials in additional standing matter 
stored away and subtracting the value 
of that which has been distributed or 
dumped. The cost of operating this de- 
partment is then calculated in exactly 
the same manner as the cost of any other 
department in the plant. The only dif- 
ference is that, instead of dividing the 
total cost of operating the department 
by the number of chargeable hours pro- 
duced (of which there should be none), 
it is divided by the number of square 
inches of standing matter that have been 
used, which gives the cost a square inch. 

As it occurs but seldom that a stand- 
ing form is to be used twice in the same 
month, cards representing the discarded 
forms and those representing the forms 
that are kept standing for the first time 
can be accumulated for an entire month, 
when the data relative to their value can 
be added up and a single entry made for 
the entire month of the adjustments in 
the plant inventory that will be neces- 
sary—standing type distributed, etc. 

The record of the time at which the 
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“What price attention value?” was the comment of The Inland Printer's editor when the form was used. which comprises art of 
advertisement on the left was shown in our July issue, where it was characterized as “puz- $ P ; , 

zling like a wild futuristic picture.”’A subscriber immediately wrote “How'd you handle the standing-form records, provides the 
it?” Later we may show him, but for the present we are reproducing on the right a reset- means for periodically weeding out the 
ting by an able young typographer trained in Germany—Josef Thuringer, of Chicago. It forms of standing matter, by distribut- 
is genuinely modern. The illustration, by the way, was produced by lining uprulesofeven  . : » oY 

length and then cutting them away to form the bird. For the information of other readers 18 OF dumping forms that are reason- 
desirous of offering suggestions on handling this work, the original size is 23 by 42 picas ably to be considered as dead. 
















HE SUCCESS and universal use of 
a printing process today depends 
upon several well known factors, 

among which may be mentioned: (1) 
the faithfulness with which the process 
will reproduce the original; (2) the de- 
pendability of the process itself and of 
the uniformity of the prints: (3) the 
time and cost of each impression, and 
(4) the life of the plate. The last three 
factors are those which are principally 
responsible for any process coming into 
general use today, because such a proc- 
ess must be dependable and produce a 
large number of impressions from one 
plate at a minimum of cost and time. 

Writers are continually bewailing the 
emphasis placed upon production, and 
calling attention to the need of a type of 
printing which emphasizes the artistic 
merits of a process. The history of the 
graphic arts reveals a number of such 
methods which admirably reproduce the 
original in every respect, but which are 
practically forgotten in the commercial 
printing of the day because they failed 
to embody one or more of those impor- 
tant industrial characteristics. 

Numerous experts have turned their 
attention to the problem of modifying 
these older processes so as to adapt them 
to meet the commercial conditions; and 
there are others who have worked in the 
opposite direction—that of attempting 
to improve the artistic characteristic of 
the methods which are already in gen- 
eral use. It is the processes in the latter 
group that have received more atten- 
tion, probably because of their earlier 
and greater measure of success. Multi- 
color photointaglio processes, such as 
rotagravure, are an example of the first 
group; while the process relief halftone 
is illustrative of the second. 

But this article purposes to mention 
briefly the history and some of the im- 


New Aquatone Printing Process 
and Some of Its Predecessors 
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Printers who follow the current 
developments 1n new printing 
processes will not want to miss 
this discussion. Mr. Chapman 
presents the facts about the proc- 
esses which preceded Aquatone, 
and then describes the distin- 
guishing features of whatis now 
termed the New Aquatone 


provements of one of these old methods 
of the first group. It will then describe a 
new process which, while not a direct 
improvement of the old method, pro- 
duces prints which simulate it so closely 
as to confuse experts, and for that rea- 
son literally appropriates the name of 
the old method. This process embodies 
largely all four of the requisite factors. 

Alphonse Louis Poitevin, a civil engi- 
neer of Paris, perfected the first photo- 
gelatin printing process in 1855, which 
process is known today in this coun- 
try as Collotype.' It is also known under 
other names as Albertype, Phototype, 
Artotype, Lichtdruck, and Phototint. It 
will be recalled that this process is based 
upon the principle that if a film of bi- 
chromated gelatin is exposed under a 
negative, the plate has properties in 
common with a lithographic stone. In 
addition to this, the continuous coating 
of colloid upon the base plate is reticu- 
lated. These reticulations or protuber- 
ances on the gelatin film are microscopic 
in size, and they are produced by some 
combination of the bichromate and the 
gelatin together with the drying of the 
film at an elevated temperature. These 
receive and then transfer the ink. 

After the sensitized and reticulated 
film on the plate has been exposed under 
~ 1British Patent 2815 of 1855. 





a continuous-tone negative, washed, and 
treated with a special solution, it may be 
printed from in the lithographic man- 
ner. That portion of the protuberances 
and the gelatin film on the plate which 
was exposed to the light, having become 
hard and non-absorptive to water, ac- 
cepts the ink from a roller; whereas the 
non-exposed portion is softer, and, be- 
ing water-receptive, rejects the ink. The 
film absorbs water and rejects ink in 
direct proportion to the density of the 
negative under which it was exposed, so 
that all shades from black to white may 
be reproduced. Inasmuch as the plate 
has no screen or dots, like the halftone, 
the printed products are continuous in 
tone, and the prints are often difficult to 
distinguish from an actual photograph. 
The original process has been improved 
and modified by many process workers, 
but, notwithstanding the perfection and 
the beauty of the prints which are pro- 
duced, it has never been a commercial 
success except for limited and expensive 
editions, and for scenic postcards. 

One of the recent photogelatin proc- 
esses, and one to attract considerable 
attention, was the result of the work of 
Robert John, and was disclosed in about 
1922.? The process was at first known 
as Hydro-Gravure, but is more familiar 
now under the subsequently acquired 
name of Aquatone. Without going into 
details regarding how the plate is made, 
it is sufficient here to note that the print- 
ing surface, as in Collotype, has a con- 
tinuous film of gelatin, part of which 
accepts ink, and part of which accepts 
water in the lithographic manner. But 
there are a number of outstanding differ- 
ences. The Aquatone film is smooth and 
not reticulated, so there are no protu- 
berances to transfer the ink, and in its 
commercial adaptation it does not print 

2United States Patent 1,453,259 of 1923. 
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a continuous-tone picture. The areas of 
gelatin either reject all the ink or accept 
all of it, as does the ordinary halftone 
lithographic plate. The areas which ac- 
cept or reject the ink are determined 
by the negative under which the plate is 
exposed, and which must have a half- 
tone dot or grain formation on it. Usu- 
ally a halftone negative is employed, 
and screens as fine as four hundred to 
the inch are highly practical. 

The beauty of the prints produced 
arrested the attention of the entire in- 
dustry, and at the inception of the proc- 
ess it was hailed as one which would be 
commercially successful. It is today be- 
ing used by a number of firms for high- 
class work, and, since it is a success in 
its limited field, the printed products 
usually call forth much favorable com- 
ment. But there are many factors which 
influence the process, and a gelatin film 
plate once more failed to stand up under 
the rigid tests for a commercial process. 

The desire on the part of industry for 
a commercial process which will yield 
prints of such beauty has been one of 
the factors that have led Aquatone and 
other corporations, with the best engi- 
neering and research facilities available 
in the country, to try to adapt the proc- 
ess to suit commercial conditions. It was 
during such a search that the new proc- 
ess was originally revealed. 

The “New Aquatone,” or the “all- 
metal Aquatone,” was disclosed late last 
year, and is the work of Oscar Kohn.® 
The new plate is of metal, and, while it 
prints in the lithographic manner, obvi- 
ously differs radically from the gelatin 
plate. For this reason the assignment of 
the name Aquatone to the newer plate 
might appear confusing, inasmuch as 
the trade has always thought of Aqua- 
tone as a gelatin plate. However, such 
action may be justified on the grounds 
that the prints from the metal plate are 
strikingly similar to if not indistinguish- 
able from those made from the gelatin 
plate, and the new process is owned by 
the same interests which have controlled 
the “Old Aquatone” process. 

This new plate prints in the litho- 
graphic manner, on either a rotary or a 
flat-bed machine. The ink-receiving or 
image areas, however, are in intaglio, a 
feature which increases the life of the 
plate, gives a sharper image, and also 
permits a larger quantity of ink to be 


3United States Patent 1,740,423 of 1929. 
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transferred to the paper in one impres- 
sion than could be transferred with the 
truly planographic plate. A print of rich 
and full color, therefore, is produced. 
The plate is not of the continuous-tone 
species, like the Collotype, but repro- 
duces the image in line or in the form of 
a screen, such as the mezzotint or half- 
tone dot. The water-receptive or relief 
b a 
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1. Grained sheet of zinc (a) is coated with 
sensitized albumin (b) 
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2. Dried coating is exposed under negative 
to yield hardened (c) and unhardened (d) 
areas, and plate is then rolled with ink (e) 
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3. Developing removes the unexposed areas 
of the albumin, and then the plate 
is given a slight etch 





4, Anickel-plating bath deposits nickel(/) 
in relief on the unexposed non-image 
zinc areas of the plate 


portions of the plate are usually electro- 
deposited nickel, which because of its 
hardness gives the surface a long life 
greatly exceeding that of a zinc plate. 
Mr. Kohn has suggested that chromium 
be substituted for nickel, in which event 
even more impressions could be secured. 

The procedure for making the plate is 
not particularly involved, and is here- 
with briefly described: A mechanically 
grained sheet of zinc (a) is coated with 
sensitized albumin (5). After the coat- 
ing is dry it is exposed under a negative 
to yield hardened areas (c) correspond- 
ing to the image, and unhardened areas 
(d). The plate is then rolled with ink 
(e), and after the developing, which re- 
moves the unexposed areas of the albu- 
min, it is given a slight etch. The plate 
is next put in a nickel-plating bath that 
deposits nickel (f), in relief, on the un- 
exposed, non-image zinc areas. The ink 
prevents nickel from being deposited on 
the image areas. The plating follows the 
grain of the zinc so that the nickel has 
a grain corresponding with that of the 
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original zinc plate, and thus accepts the 
water in the conventional manner. The 
light-hardened albumin, which is per- 
manently secured to the base by the 
grain of the plate, accepts the ink. 

It is rather surprising that a plate so 
different in nature should yield prints so 
much like the gelatin plate. The simi- 
larity was demonstrated to the writer, 
however, when one of the expert work- 
ers in the graphic arts, and who now 
is connected with other interests, was 
examining some of the prints made by 
the metal plate. He did not know either 
before or after how the prints had actu- 
ally been produced. His comment was 
favorable, but it was accompanied by a 
statement of regret that the process by 
which they were made had proved not 
to be a success. He had apparently be- 
lieved them to have been made by the 
“Old Aquatone” method. 

The “New Aquatone” calls to mind 
several processes of an earlier vintage in 
which a lithographic plate was produced 
with the image area in intaglio, and in 
which a metal was electrodeposited on 
the non-image areas to produce a litho- 
graphic intaglio plate. 

Among such processes should be men- 
tioned those of W. J. R. Bartlett* and 
Jacob Grass® as outstanding examples 
of lithographic plates in which the im- 
age areas are in intaglio. Developed in 
about 1908, the first example mechani- 
cally depressed the intaglio image areas 
in the plate, and then treated the relief 
surface to make it water-receptive. The 
latter example, developed in about 1914, 
has the intaglio image areas etched in 
the plate, and the water-receptive areas 
are protected from the etching agent. 

A somewhat analogous process was 
developed about 1904 by Ozias Dodge®; 
the image was produced in either relief 
or intaglio by electrodeposition on the 
plate. Dodge covered the plate with a 
light-sensitive resist, exposed it, and de- 
veloped it to remove the unhardened 
and unexposed resist from the metal. 
On these uncoated areas of the metal he 
then deposited metal by electrolysis to 
produce either a relief or an intaglio 
plate. If he wanted a relief plate, in 
which the image corresponded to the 
areas deposited in relief, he used a posi- 
tive; if he desired an intaglio plate, in 

4United States Patent 1,038,266 of 1912. 


5United States Patent 1,155,352 of 1914. 
6United States Patent 915,666 of 1909. 
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which the image area corresponded to 
the intaglio, non-deposited sections, he 
would use a negative. However, it is not 
to be supposed that these plates were 
to be printed from in the lithographic 
manner. W. C. Huebner’ disclosed sub- 
stantially the same process about 1913. 
A process for making a lithographic 
plate by depositing metal, in relief, on 
the non-image areas was developed by 
G. R. Cornwall® some time before 1905. 
In this process an iron or copper plate, 
or a plate coated with one of these met- 
als, was provided with a suitable resist 
in the areas to constitute the design 
image, leaving the metal exposed at the 
non-image areas. An ink-rejecting metal, 
such as zinc or aluminum, was then elec- 
trodeposited, in relief, on the non-image 
metal areas, leaving the ink-receptive 
design in intaglio. It appears that this 
process, however, did not use a plate in 
which the original surface was grained, 
so that the electrodeposited metal could 
not follow the grain of the original plate. 
G. G. Murray® in about 1900 devel- 
oped a lithographic plate in which he 
deposited nickel on a grained surface in 
the non-image areas. In this method he 
first deposited a layer of copper on the 
surface of a metal such as brass, and 
regulated the deposition so that the cop- 
per layer took on a grained surface. He 
then applied or transferred a design on 
the grained copper corresponding to the 
image areas of the plate, and electro- 
deposited nickel upon the remaining, 
water-receptive, non-image areas. The 
nickel coating followed the grain on the 
copper and therefore was water-recep- 
tive, while at the same time it increased 
the wearing qualities. The nickel layer 
was very thin, and hence it should not 
be supposed that Murray’s product had 
any of the features of an intaglio plate. 
The platemaking art is very highly 
developed, and from a consideration of 
the various patents in this and other 
countries, together with the numerous 
disclosures in the literature, it would 
seem that there have been few stones 
left unturned in the search for the ideal 
printing plate and process. However, 
such a condition does not contradict the 
fact that the field still presents oppor- 
tunities to develop new processes and 
new plates. While it is quite probable 
7Canadian Patent 147,713 of 1913. 


8United States Patent 1,069,856 of 1913. 
9United States Patent 927,577 of 1909. 
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that many of the basic features are now 
known, nevertheless it may be merely a 
particular combination of some of these 
older ideas that is necessary. 

The need in the graphic arts for a 
process which will more faithfully re- 
produce its subject upon a commercial 
basis is being filled to a great extent by 
rotagravure, especially multicolor. But 
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there is still a great need, and an oppor- 
tunity still remains, for someone to de- 
velop a process which will reproduce a 
print with the faithfulness of Collotype 
or Woodburytype, and still satisfy the 
demands of commercial conditions. This 
need will probably continue to call forth 
the persistent efforts of the more illus- 
trious of the process workers. 
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Is This the Olde Printed Book? 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


i THE “Diamond Sutra,” produced in 
China, May 11, A. D. 868, the old- 
est dated printed book? This question 
was suggested by a visit to the British 
Museum, where there has just been put 
on view a case of exhibits—many of 
which are displayed for the first time— 


of manuscript very carefully sewed up 
in cloth, and bricked up in a chamber 
about A. D. 1035, to protect them from 
vandal armies. This secret chamber was 
discovered in one of the Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas at Tung-Huang in 
Turkestan. Dr. M. Aurel Stein, a native 


The “Diamond Sutra,” said to be the oldest dated printed book in existence 


to show the trend of printing in China 
from its beginning in the eighth century 
down to the twentieth century. The list 
of books is short. The “Kuan Yin Sutra” 
roll is assigned to the eighth century, 
while the block printing of greatest in- 
terest is the “Diamond Sutra,” because 
it states that it was printed May 11, 
A. D. 868, by Wang Chieh, to perpetu- 
ate in deep reverence the memory of his 
parents. The book text is printed from 
six wood blocks, each two and one-half 
feet long and one foot high, with one 
wood cut about eight inches wide. The 
sheets are neatly pasted together, mak- 
ing a roll about sixteen feet long. 

This oldest dated printed book was 
discovered in 1900 among 1,130 bundles 


of Budapest, employed by the British 
government in archeological and geo- 
graphical work, purchased some three 
thousand of these rolls together with 
nearly six thousand disconnected pieces 
and sent them to London. Among these 
rolls was found this oldest dated printed 
book. The late Dr. Thomas Francis Car- 
ter in his “The Invention of Printing in 
China and Its Spread Westward” (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1925), relates 
the tale of this most valuable discovery 
of Chinese manuscripts and printing. 
The ninth and tenth centuries com- 
prised an epoch of great intellectual ac- 
tivity in China. This is evidenced in the 
museum’s exhibition by a collotype re- 
production of a Chinese dictionary of 
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997 in which about 26,430 characters 
were used. It was then that Szechven be- 
came the printing center. In 883 was 
made the first mention of printing as 
distinct from manuscript. Here also was 
printed the first paper money, which 
culminated in about 1100 in a financial 
crash through the overworking of the 
printing art. They were the original in- 
flationists! It is not surprising to learn 
that in this money-mad age there is the 
first known mention of playing cards. 
In 972 the Buddhist canon “Tripitaka” 
was printed in about 130,000 pages, and 
toward the end of this century the Chi- 
nese government undertook the task of 
the printing of the classics. 

Mention of the Chinese classics, after 
seeing this earliest printed block book, 
leads one to conjecture whether it might 
not be possible that it was in the publi- 
cation of the classics that the suggestion 
of printing from relief wooden blocks 
originated. Let us recall some of this 
early history. Of course we have the Ro- 
man seals and stamps cast in bronze re- 
lief for stamping in wax or clay but not 
with the use of ink, for printing ink was 
not discovered until centuries later. So 
here is a line of thought from which the 
idea of printing in ink might be de- 
duced: Up to the year A. D. 175 there 
existed no correct text of the sayings of 
Confucius. Manuscript copies were be- 
ing made, and errors on the part of the 
scribes who made the copies were being 
repeated and were increasing in number, 
so it was suggested by a number of Chi- 
nese scholars that the six classics should 
be revised, cut in stone, and placed out- 
side the doors of the state academy for 
purposes of public study. 

Emperor Hsi-ping approved the sug- 
gestion, and the corrected text of the 
classics was cut in stone. Upon their ap- 
pearance the people came in such num- 
bers to make copies that the streets were 
blocked. This practice of cutting the 
classics in stone was continued by suc- 
ceeding dynasties. During the T’ang dy- 
nasty it is stated that a way of copying 
the inscriptions on paper was devised. 
As the characters in the stone were cut 
intaglio, if the face of the stone were 
smeared with a pigment and a “rub- 
bing” taken the inscription would be 
reversed. It is also likely that the au- 
thorities would object to the sacred writ- 
ings on stone being desecrated or soiled 
with pigment so the following method 
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was invented which will be appreciated 
by stereotypers of today: 

A piece of thin and peculiar felt was 
dampened, laid over the face of the 
stone, and beaten into the incised char- 
acters with a mallet and brush just as in 
present-day matmaking. A sheet of wet, 
pulpy paper was laid over and pressed 
into the felt depressions and left to dry, 
when it was smeared over with a gummy 
paste on a pad much like our shoe pol- 
ish, leaving white characters on a black 
ground, and not reversed, which was the 
important feature. Here was copy for 
the scribes that could be readily trans- 
ported, and fragments of these copies 
can be seen in the British Museum. It 
might be that these inscription rubbers 
found that the dried felt might be left 
on the stone, it then being only neces- 
sary to lay on the wet paper and thus 
hurry the making of duplicate rubbings. 

One can see that it did not require an 
exceptional quality of inventive genius 
to hit on the idea of cutting these clas- 
sics on a wooden board in relief so that 
they might be smeared over with a pig- 
ment and a rubbing taken which would 
give black letters on a white ground in 
imitation of the original manuscript; 
and thus block printing was evolved in 
the eighth century or earlier. There are, 
in the British Museum, rubbings from 
stone produced in the eleventh century 
which show that, instead of using the 
felt-and-paper method just described, 
stones were cut with the characters re- 
versed for the sole purpose of inking the 
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cutting intaglio was undoubtedly this: 
The characters were written on smooth 
paper with sticky black ink; then this 
manuscript was placed face down on a 
smooth, clean stone, and the back of the 
paper was rubbed over and stripped off, 
thus leaving the reversed inscription on 
stone ready for the cutter. 

This suggested evolution of the early 
relief printing is at least plausible, and 
if correct would show that the first im- 
pressions were from stone and therefore 
lithography, while the art of the stereo- 
typer, in matmaking, also preceded the 
discovery of block printing, the precur- 
sor of relief printing as we now know it. 


fro 


Getting Bids by the Dozen 

The post card reproduced herewith 
was mailed to printers in Cleveland. 
The number sent out is of course un- 
known; but the use of a printed request 
would indicate that at least fifty or a 
hundred printers were invited to bid on 
this work. Many printers will conclude 
that this company has developed the 
idea of a large quantity of bids as the 
easiest means of getting the absolutely 
lowest figure on its work. 

Whether a reputable printer wants 
to match his figures against those of 
two or three dozen other printers on a 
$500 order is a big question. If price 
alone controls the order, it isn’t good 
business, and a price-cutting competi- 
tor is sure to underbid the printer who 
figures complete costs plus a profit. It 


We are accepting bids on approximately $500.00 


worth of a‘lvertising and printing, to consist of blotters, 
business cards, letter heads, circulars, repair orders, etc. 


Kindly have your representative call at his earliest 


convenience. as we are about to place an order as soon as 


possible, 


LOngacre 6280 


stone’s surface, laying paper on it, rub- 
bing the back of the paper, and thus 
getting duplicates showing white letters 
on a black ground. The method of get- 
ting the reversed inscription on stone for 


Kinsman Motors, Inc. 
14307 Kinsman Road 


might be wise to think twice before 
spending a salesman’s time on a concern 
which is graciously “accepting bids” in 
wholesale quantities upon a relatively 
small order of printing. 











Importance ot Management Stressed 
at Boston U.' IA. Convention 


HE ELECTION of perhaps the most 
picturesque, likeable character in 
American printerdom today, as 
president, with other officers, closed the 
forty-fourth annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, on Fri- 
day, October 17, at Boston. William 
Pfaff, of New Orleans, affectionately 
known as “Bilfaf,” one of those rela- 
tively few individuals whom the Fates 
have decreed should stand out from the 
crowd—characters, one might say— 
and one of the old standbys of the or- 
ganization as well, is to pilot the good 
ship “Typothetae” for the 1930- 
31 term. The “dope” at present 
indicates that his term will end 
next fall in his own home town. 
The other officers chosen were: 
first vice-president, Julius Wey], 
Philadelphia; second vice-presi- 
dent, John R. Demarest, New 
Haven; third vice-president, Al- 
bert C. Held, Pittsburgh; treas- 
urer, G. Frederick Kalkhoff, 
New York City (reélected) ; and 
secretary John J. Deviny, Wash- 
ington (reélected). George K. 
Horn, Baltimore; Donald Rein, 
Houston, and Albert W. Finlay, 
Boston, were chosen directors 
for three-year terms, and B. B. 
Eisenberg, of Cleveland, was 
elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Wey] as director. 
In welcoming the delegates 
on behalf of the Boston printers, 
George H. Ellis, the oldest past 
president of the U. T. A. (1904- 
7), reminisced in an interesting 
fashion. He harked back to the 
convention that met in Boston 
in 1890, forty years ago, and 
among other things brought out 
the fact that of those who at- 
tended that meeting three were 
present at this latest one: Wil- 
son H. Lee, of New Haven, John 


Leaders assert more intelligent 
front-office management offers 
industry more than does possi- 
ble improvement 1m shop oper- 


ation. Wiliam Pfaff heads the 
new roster of U.‘T. A. officers 


Burke, of Norfolk, and J. W. Phinney. 
“As I look back,” he said, “things were 
very different in those days. Book print- 
ing was almost entirely done on the old 
Adams presses, but the cylinder presses, 
drum cylinders, were coming into rather 
general use. There was always, however, 
a soft blanket, or packing, either of rub- 


WILLIAM PFAFF 


A true disciple of Benjamin Franklin elected president of 
the U.T. A. at the city where the patron saint of American 
printers learned the trade he served with such distinction 





ber or felt. In 1876 I went to New York 
to buy my first cylinder press... . I 
was accompanied by Joseph W. Phin- 
ney, who introduced me to Theodore L. 
De Vinne. Mr. De Vinne was the advo- 
cate of what was just coming into use— 
hard packing on a cylinder press.” 

The feature of the opening session of 
the convention on Tuesday morning 
was the splendid address of welcome de- 
livered by the mayor of Boston, James 
M. Curley. Discussing the business situ- 
ation, he introduced an optimistic and 
cheering note when he stated, “America 
has not lost an acre of ground 
since 1929,” and “there is more 
wealth in the national treasury 
and in the banks and financial 
institutions than there ever was. 
The only thing we have lost,” 
he went on to say, “is faith in 
ourselves and in our ability to 
devise a program that will make 
for economic stability.” In con- 
cluding his address, Mayor Cur- 
ley faced President George R. 
Keller and said, “I am going to 
present to your presiding officer 
an emblem of abiding faith in 
the country.” The “emblem” 
was a key cut from a historic elm 
tree which is said to have grown 
quite near the spot from which 
the first shot for American inde- 
pendence was fired. 

After thanking Mayor Curley, 
President Keller continued with 
his annual address, which he 
had begun prior to the mayor’s 
arrival. He noted in a forceful 
way the accomplishments of the 
U. T. A. in the interests of the 
industry. “In spite of business 
conditions and in spite of many 
mergers and failures during the 
past year,” he said, “the United 
Typothetae of America shows an 
increase in its membership for 
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the first time in nine years. Though only 
a smail gain, it is significant of the fact 
that Typothetae is over the hill.” 

As the mayor had noted the business 
situation and had introduced a cheering 
note, so the U. T. A. president men- 
tioned it, and, likewise, in no depressing 
way. He capitalized the situation to 
stimulate in the minds of his listeners 
recognition of the necessity for contin- 
ued study of ways and means by which 
the printer’s position may be improved. 
He referred in this connection to the 
statement he had so often made to the 
effect that printing-plant organizations 
are lopsided. Stating that no one had 
challenged the statement in question, he 
went on to say that his objective was to 
cause the printer to recognize his weak- 
nesses. “‘We have good mechanics in the 
printing business,” he stated, “but not 
enough business men.” 

“What is the printer going to do?” 
he asked. “He must put his organization 
in balance. And, that we may under- 
stand one another better—What is a 
well balanced organization? I think you 
will agree that such an organization is 
composed of expert mechanics, expert 
finance and accounting men, and expert 
salesmen, all accountable to a manage- 
ment familiar with all three phases.” 

President Keller explained the activ- 
ities of the several headquarters depart- 
ments, praised their accomplishments 
during his term, and paid a tribute to 
Deviny, Chamberlain, Moon, Hartman, 
Hall, Porterfield, and Hillman, and to 
others of the Washington staff. 

Following President Keller’s address 
the convention keynote, “The Spirit of 
Successful Industry,” was sounded in a 
splendid inspirational speech by Dr. Al- 
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bert C. Diffenbach, editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, of Boston. 

So many speakers appeared and so 
much was said in the sessions which fol- 
lowed that no attempt will be made to 
print even significant paragraphs from 
outstanding addresses, or, in deference 
to differences of opinion, even to men- 
tion more than one of them. Suffice it 
to say they are available in full to mem- 
bers in the Typothetae Bulletin. One 
and possibly two, because of particular 
suitability, will be published in later is- 
sues of THE INLAND PRINTER. The one 
exception at present is the address of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, the well known 
advertising man, before the marketing 
and sales conference on Thursday. One 
pointed statement by Mr. Calkins was 
that printing and public taste have both 
advanced as regards quality. The chief 
significance to printers is in the second 
reference, that regarding what the buy- 
er of printing now expects. 

In its report the committee on reso- 
lutions scored the Government’s prac- 
tice in “selling envelopes with return 
directions printed thereon at prices not 
possible for printers to meet,” stating 
that doing so “conspicuously violates” 
the position which it is stated is held by 
President Hoover to the effect that the 
Government “should not engage in any 
way in competition with the business of 
its citizens.” Another resolution opposed 
“any increase in the postal rates in any 
of the several classes” as tending further 
to unsettle business conditions. 

The problem of second-hand machin- 
ery and other equipment was recognized 
by the committee, and the suggestion 
was made that the new officers continue 
this activity toward its solution. 


Caslon Bond distributors on the golf links at Blaney Park, near the Munising Paper 

Company mill, Munising, Michigan, where a meeting of Caslon agents was recently 

held. Those shown, starting at top and reading left to right, are: A.W. Redfield; F. J. Bald- 

win; Ben Johnson; G. M. Seaman; Roger Little; C. H.Worcester; Austin Dwight; Ralph 

Collins; J. C. Marvin; Bill Jackson; Louis Simon; Leo Golisch; M. E. McGarry; Jim Gil- 

bert; Alec Munro; Ed Bartels; Joe Bermingham; P. J. Massey; Bill Ward; Ralph Barber; 
Bill Darling; Carl Maglathlin; E. P. Strong, and Earle Milligan 
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The report of the committee on edu- 
cation announced that Dr. Eaton, of the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, had been named by the Rosen- 
wald Museum of Science and Industry, 
of Chicago, to submit a general plan for 
the graphic-arts exhibit in that institu- 
tion, which will occupy 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, the largest space de- 
voted to the exhibit of a single industry 
in any museum in the world. Much in- 
terest was shown in.the exhibits, which, 
by the way, were arranged on a new 
basis, greatly increasing their effective- 
ness. They presented a demonstration 
of Typothetae local and internationa! 
services and how the members are bene- 
fiting from the use of them. 

As usual the convention of the affili- 
ated International Trade Composition 
Association was coincident with that oi 
the U. T. A. and was characterized by 
the same type of practical effort which 
has heretofore been evident in this pro- 
gressive group, and which others might 
profitably note. At the final session on 
Wednesday the members applauded the 
retiring president, Arthur S. Overbay, 
for five minutes, as a tribute to the intel- 
ligent and untiring service he has ren- 
dered to the association. The applause 
followed the presentation to Mr. Over- 
bay by George T. Lord, on behalf of the 
members, of a beautiful silver serving 
set as a token of appreciation. In ac- 
cepting the gift the genial Overbay said 
he would continue to give support to the 
I. T. C. A. in every possible way. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: president, H. O. Bullard, 
New York City; first vice-president, Ed 
Libby, Minneapolis; second vice-presi- 
dent, Fred F. Esler, Montreal; treas- 
urer, John T. Fuhrman, Pittsburgh; 
secretary, John J. Deviny. 

Another group which held a meeting 
during the four days of the U. T. A. 
convention was the International Print- 
ers Supply Salesmen’s Guild. Eldon 
H. Gleason, of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago, was reélected president; Tom 
Crocker, of the American Type Found- 
ers Company, was chosen first vice- 
president; Louis Lewis, of Los Angeles, 
second vice-president; William C. Car- 
roll, of the Sinclair & Carroll Company, 
New York City, treasurer; A. F. Lewis, 
Chicago, secretary; G. A. Dresser, Cline 
Electric Manufacturing Company, of 
New York City, delegate at large. 





W hen You Want to Sell Printing 
to wae Firms in One Field 


: HEN the ordinary commer- 
cial-printing house requires 
a salesman it usually seeks a 


fairly young man of intelligence, good 
appearance, and energy. It usually de- 
sires a man who has had some sales ex- 
perience. None of these qualifications 
would be discounted by anyone familiar 
with the selling methods of the printing 
business. Undoubtedly the job calls for 
character, industry, a good appearance, 
and selling experience. 

For the general run of printing sales- 
men selling to general business this is 
all well and good. But it has been no- 
ticed recently that several of the larger 
eastern plants are going about the mat- 
ter otherwise, and apparently with good 
results. They are picking men from se- 
lected industries or trades because the 
men chosen know these trades and know 
their needs in printing. Moreover, these 
salesmen are presumed to know impor- 
tant people in these trades and to under- 
stand the “situation” in such trades, 
which knowledge greatly helps them in 
selling printing service. 

The plan has great possibilities where 
the printing house is interested in get- 
ting its business, or the bulk of it, from 
certain trades or groups of trades. And, 
as the printing business is more and 
more traveling in the direction of such 
specialization, the standard of salesman 
selection mentioned in the opening of 
this article appears to be sound. 

I happen to know one large commer- 
cial-printing house in the East the gross 
business of which is divided into two 
parts: 87 per cent from jewelry and 
allied lines and 13 per cent from cus- 
tomers in miscellaneous lines of busi- 
ness. The seven salesmen employed by 
this house happen to have been selected 
from the following industries: four from 
the jewelry trade; one from the shoe 
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“Pick salesmen fambar with 
the field,” advises the author. He 
tells how printing forms which 
want to cover a certain industry 
select representatives whounder- 


stand the field thoroughly. T hese 


salesmen command respect and 
attention, and sell printing be- 
cause of their knowledge 


business; one from the dry-goods trade, 
and one from the railroad business. 

The experience of this house, which 
desires as much business as is possible 
from the wholesale and manufacturing 
jewelry business, is that the salesman 
who “knows the ropes” in that trade, 
whether he is a professional and expe- 
rienced salesman or not, will get it. And 
he will get it at lower cost because he 
knows where to go for it and is familiar 
with the jeweler’s needs in the way of 
printed matter. There is scarcely an em- 
ploye of this house who doesn’t know 
considerable about the printing needs of 
the wholesale and manufacturing jew- 
elry business as a result of the large vol- 
ume of direct-mail pieces, catalogs, and 
booklets that takes up so much of the 
plant’s time, materials, and labor. 

A large printing firm which a couple 
of years ago tripled its process-printing 
capacity learned that hosiery manufac- 
turers were doing a lot of high-class 
direct-mail work on their dealer lists, 
some large orders having already been 
placed. The head of this firm scouted 
around in the hosiery and silk trade 
generally until he found the two young 
men he needed—one of them a road 
salesman and the other an assistant 
sales manager. He hired them and sent 
them out to sell colorwork in the very 


ge 


trades in which they had worked and in 
which they were experienced. It took 
these men only about half as long to 
show results as would have been re- 
quired by a printing salesman with no 
experience in the silk and hosiery line. 
There are other cases which are com- 
mon knowledge in the eastern printing 
circles. Not long ago the glovemakers 
began to advertise rather lavishly. To 
present leather gloves on the printed 
page requires about all the ingenuity of 
the modern printshop. One New York 
printing plant hired the sales manager 
of a leading glove house and established 
him in the heart of the glove industry in 
up-state New York, and he immediately 
won some of the biggest color orders the 
industry had to offer. This man knew 
the glove business from A to Z. He knew 
the policies, advertising plans, and per- 
sonnel of the leading houses. He could 
talk to them in their own language. It 
took him only a short time to get the 
necessary schooling on printing subjects. 
Not long ago an important cutlery 
manufacturer placed a very large order 
for catalogs, but in this case he “spread 
himself” and went into somewhat lavish 
color. To some extent it was rather a 
revolutionary move in that trade. A Chi- 
cago printing house used this situation 
as the basis for a special canvass of the 
whole cutlery-manufacturing trade, hir- 
ing for the purpose the advertising man- 
ager of a mid-western cutlery firm who 
so thoroughly knew the business. That 
concern now counts its cutlery printing 
as over 70 per cent of its gross volume. 
Modern business printing, when done 
on a large scale, is more and more be- 
coming a matter of specialization along 
trade lines. This being the case, the 
printing house with machinery and men 
to keep busy must work intelligently 
upon those trades from which it hopes 
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to get its volume. This can be done best 
when the salesman is of that trade, 
knows its needs in a printing way, can 
get prompt entry to those offices where 
such printing is bought, and can talk to 
that trade intelligently. 

What occurs, it often is asked, when 
the numerous competing customers find 
their printing, confidential and other- 
wise, all being handled under one roof? 
This is evidently a matter of printing- 
house policy. Where there is apt to be 
friction the firm will have to use its own 
judgment, but I have found that, in the 
main, buyers of printing are not so se- 
cretive in their plans that they will not 
allow the same presses to run off their 
catalogs as handle those of a competitor. 
Rather, these buyers sometimes inter- 
pret it as an opportunity to get better 
work and lower prices. 

Where the printing salesman can ap- 
proach an important prospect and speak 
out in proper trade language, the im- 
pression made upon the prospect is in- 
valuable. Such a salesman will know 
(a) the proper point of contact, (b) the 
methods of manufacturing, (c) distri- 
bution means, (d) dealer policies, (e) 
catalog needs, (f) both office and work- 
shop stationery and form requirements. 

Anyone who has sold printing or who 
has directed printing salesmen knows 
how often the man sent out to solicit a 
big order in a line concerning which he 
knows nothing makes himself look fool- 
ish. Many a large order has been lost 
because a “green” man has made state- 
ments which have cast a suspicion upon 
his ability and knowledge generally be- 
cause to the customer these remarks 
have been pitifully silly. Every man’s 
business is important to him; he has a 
“closeup” of it always in his mind. He 
feels that the world must know some- 
thing about it too, and when he talks to 
a printing salesman who shows that he 
knows nothing of the prospect’s busi- 
ness, the cards are stacked against that 
salesman. There was a day in the print- 
ing business when the salesman was not 
expected to know anything whatever 
about a prospect’s business. Today, the 
day of incredibly large printing orders, 
such is decidedly not the case. 

I am acquainted with a printing sales- 
man, and a very successful one, who 
studies up on the trade talk and slang of 
every trade he tackles. I personally 
heard him discuss with intelligence the 
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problems of assembly-line operation in 
the modern refrigerator-manufacturing 
plant when calling on the general man- 
ager of a leading refrigerator concern, 
and what he said got right under the 
skin of that executive. He got the print- 
ing order! On the other hand, I know a 
salesman who, when he was “green” in 
the selling of printing, talked with a 
manufacturer of gaskets concerning his 
printing needs, only, in the end, to have 
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that prospect discover by a chance re- 
mark that the printing salesman really 
didn’t know what a gasket was. 

In soliciting the business of a sport- 
shoe manufacturer a year ago, I tried an 
experiment. I approached the advertis- 
ing manager thus: “Mr. S——, we can 
give you better presswork quality be- 
cause we print tens of thousands of shoe 
color plates for your competitors every 
year.” I got the order for the job! 


A Yardstick for Display Composition 


By GEORGE E, ROWLES 


‘e- WOULD scarcely believe that a 

rule-of-thumb system would offer 
any attraction to the readers of a highly 
scientific and technical journal who 
thirst for information that will help de- 
velop their daily practice on scientific 
rather than speculative lines. However, 
the following discussion is inspired by, 
and in response to an invitation con- 
tained in, the article “What Is an Aver- 
age Day’s Production for One of Your 
Advertising Compositors?” by Harvey 
A. Witt, in the July number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

The system I want to describe is not 
put forward as a yardstick for universal 
adoption, as it has obvious limitations; 
but it may be stated that, though it is a 
rule-of-thumb method, it has proved to 


be reasonably efficacious over a long 
period. It is based upon experience and 
observation in the ad alley, at the fore- 
man’s desk, and in the estimator’s office. 
As it has found a ready acceptance in 
those quarters, the system may also find 
acceptance as a valuable contribution 
toward the present subject. It was first 
adopted through recognition of the im- 
portance of approximately gaging the 
chargeable time on display composition. 

Technically the system is based on a 
definite allotment of time for specific 
composing operations, and by and large 
it levels up the hare and the tortoise— 
not by bringing their actual speed into 
line, but by averaging it on paper, thus 
giving the office men a fairly accurate 
notion of handwork production costs. 


Pay your money and take your choice. On the one hand, misguided, so-called modern- 
ism, complexity, illegibility—on the other, good design with clear and forceful display. 
The darker panel of the right-hand page is yellow (which photographs dark) and against 
it the type in black stands out better than that in green on green does in the other. 
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Under this system five minutes is the 
unit of time that is allowed for each of 
the following operations: 


Setting each line of display matter. Insert- 
ing one cut when justification is necessary. 
Placing rule border around an advertisement 
when such border is cut the requisite size and 
mitered. Setting each side and the top and 
bottom of a foundry or monotype border. Set- 
ting panel inside regular border. Insertion of 
floating accents. In short, all of the minor 
operations that go towards the complete ad- 
vertisement or job. 


These operations cover most run-of- 
shop display ads or other work. Where 
special conditions arise such as setting 
and justifying oblique lines or arcs, or 
running around blocks and similar op- 
erations, extra time must be allowed. 
For general purposes, however, the op- 
erations mentioned will be found to be 
a fair reflection of the average adman’s 
abilities in terms of a five-minute period. 

The system was adopted before the 
general use of typesetting machines and 
layouts. Therefore it first served a pur- 
pose somewhat different from that for 
which Mr. Witt desires information. It 
is interesting to note, however, that Mr. 
Witt’s system runs somewhat parallel, 
although it is expressed in slightly dif- 
ferent terms. Mr. Witt used as an ex- 
ample a two-column five-inch ad and 
gave the following nine operations to be 
performed in fifty minutes: make rough 
layout; mark up straight matter for ma- 
chine; set border; line it; put in base for 
cut; set a line by hand; put in “guts”; 
space out; tie up and pull proof. Fifty 
(minutes) divided by nine (operations) 
allows approximately five and one-half 
minutes for each operation, which may 
be considered a rational time for simple 
hand-composition operations. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the 
reliability of any such system as out- 
lined above or as suggested by Mr. Witt 
depends on the good arrangement and 
equipment of the ad alley. 

It is certainly time that more infor- 
mation based upon practical experience 
was offered to the trade on this impor- 
tant subject. Many printers have based 
their estimates on a quick checkup in 
answer to their own query, “How long 
will it take?” That is all wrong. While 
the present writer would be the last one 
to suggest that the printer should em- 
ploy any roundabout methods, it does 
seem that the suggestion given offers 
printers a fair basis on which to estimate 
display composition. 
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Old-Time Printshop Reminiscences —III 


By C. A. FRAILEY 


y THIS article it is my purpose to re- 
count some of the incidents, humor- 
ous and also otherwise, which were part 
of the daily experience of the old-time 
printshop foreman. In a previous article 
I made reference to “Bill” Busch. Well, 
I'll tell you something about him. 
“Bill” was a German, stockily built, 
and a clever, conscientious worker, so 
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long as he kept sober. He was a sort of 
assistant on the book floor to my assis- 
tant foreman, “Dave” Norris. “Bill,” as 
I told you before, had charge of dishing 
out the standing matter for use as pos- 
sible “pickups” when the copy for new 
school-board specifications was received. 

Sad to relate, “Bill” would occasion- 
ally go on a drunk which would usually 
last about a week. About the third day 
after “Bill’s” departure he would make 
his appearance, stagger up to my desk, 
and have the same request to make— 
that I would allow him to “go up and 
knock the block off that big stiff up- 
stairs.” After some persuasion on my 
part Bill would finally depart in peace. 

Imagine my surprise on another occa- 
sion when I saw standing before me a 
“comp” all togged out in a high silk 
topper, white vest, white tie, and cleri- 
cal garb—but with the marks of tobacco 
stains in the corners of his mouth! Im- 
agine my further surprise when he in- 
formed me that he was an evangelist 
and was then on his way to preach at a 


revival service up-state. In giving him 
the order for his pay I informed him 
that my conception of an evangelist was 
not one with a tobacco-marked face. 

On still another occasion a “comp,” 
half-seas over, requested me to give him 
an order for the day’s pay due him. He 
informed me that he had just received 
word that a steady job awaited him in 
Albany if he reported for work there at 
once. On presentation of the order to 
the woman cashier downstairs, this is 
what he said: “Polhemush ish a’right, 
an’ the cashier ish a perfec’ gemman!”’ 
Off he went with the money, which of 
course he soon disposed of to secure “a 
little more of the hair of the dog that 
bit him.” Then, having forgotten that 
he had received his pay, he returned to 
the office demanding the money. It then 
became necessary to eject him forcibly. 

Here is another story, lacking in hu- 
mor: A poor, half-nourished, and sickly- 
looking compositor, a tramp, who had 
been working in our office for a few 
days, came to me late one afternoon 
stating that he wanted to “cash in.” It 
was then too late to get his pay that 
day. I gave him an order, however, tell- 
ing him to present it in the morning for 
payment. Early next day a ’phone mes- 
sage from the morgue informed the of- 
fice that a man upon whom was found 
a slip bearing my name with that of our 
company printed at the head had been 
picked up dead. A visit to the morgue 
established the identity of the man. 

At times, when a sizable rush order 
was received, it became necessary to put 
on an extra force of men. A sign “Men 
Wanted” placed in the store window 
soon brought a varied assortment of ap- 
plicants, and what an assortment that 
was—all tramps, most of them not hav- 
ing seen a razor for weeks! The usual 
question asked by all was: “Is there any 
‘gate’ in this?” The answer had to be 
“Yes” in order to secure enough men to 
get out the work. That same day and 
every day thereafter until the job was 
completed “gate” was given. Each man 
was visited daily and the amount he 
wanted set opposite his name. It often 
happened when the pay-day arrived that 
twenty-five or fifty cents was all that 
was coming to some of them. 
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In those days there were time-servers 
or “soldiers” just as there are today and 
no doubt always will be, who gave con- 
siderable attention to the clock. For 
some time I suspected one of the men 
as being of that class of individuals. I 
determined to set a trap for him in order 
fully to satisfy myself on that point. I 
first requested the clerk downstairs to 
sound the gong over my desk, which the 
suspected man knew to be a summons 
to the office. Instead of following the 
usual routine I retraced my steps unob- 
served by the suspect and passed to the 
rear of the room, where I had a clear 
view of the front without being seen. 
Sure enough, the suspected “comp” im- 
mediately dropped his stick, drew out a 
sandwich which he had concealed under 
his frame, and began munching it as he 
strutted up and down the alley, inter- 
rupting other employes during his stroll. 
You never saw a more startled individ- 
ual than he was when I suddenly con- 
frontedhim. Next day he was out ofajob. 

It might not be out of place to say 
that the old-time printshop described in 
the two previous articles under this 
heading had not always been so system- 
atically conducted as therein described. 

Just to cite one instance: When given 
charge of the job department in addi- 
tion to the bookroom I found in one 
rack under a frame about twenty gal- 
leys of job type lines which had been 
placed there as forms were dropped. 
When a “comp” needed sorts he picked 
them from these dead lines. One can 
imagine what a mess of pi the type on 
those galleys finally became. 

So greatly pleased was the proprietor 
with the system introduced in the plant 
that he requested me to prepare a paper 
giving in detail the working of the plan. 
The proprietor, being a member of the 
New York Typothetae, made an ap- 
pointment with that body to have me 
read the paper at their next meeting, 
and the paper was well received. 
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The Solemn Truth 


Suspend advertising and take your 
salesmen off the road, and you imme- 
diately confess that you are not expect- 
ing business. Can you blame your cus- 
tomers and your prospects if they in 
turn infer that you are not ready for 
business?—H. B. Jones in an article in 
“Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 
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Books and Their Magic 
“The Magic of the Book,” by Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt, is the fifth volume 
by this printer and author on the sub- 
ject of books. Many printers will re- 
member with pleasure Mr. Orcutt’s four 
earlier writings—“In Quest of the Per- 
fect Book,” “The Book in Italy,” “The 
Kingdom of Books,” and “Master 
Makers of the Book.” Let it suffice to 
say that “The Magic of the Book” will 
be found to provide probably even a 
greater degree of sheer pleasure to the 
reader than did these other books. 
Orcutt, who first became prominent 
in the world of printing as the head of 
the old Cambridge (Mass.) University 
Press, in this book guides the reader 
through a fascinatingly written record 
of the author’s experiences here, there, 
and everywhere. We see him in Wash- 
ington during the World War, in the 
Red Cross publicity service; in Paris 
and the battle sectors, also for the Red 
Cross; in Italy, where the works and 
lives of Bodoni and of Sweynheym and 
of Pannartz are given new reality, and 
the resurrection of the Vatican library 
achieves vast interest under the spell 
of his skilful pen. The lovers of books 
about books will not be content until 
they possess this entrancing work. 
“The Magic of the Book” may be 
purchased from THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $5.15, postpaid. 


A Book for Pressmen 

“Questions and Answers,” by Thomas 
E. Dunwody, editor of The American 
Pressman, is a book on presswork and 
pressroom management comprising a se- 
lected group of questions and answers 
which have appeared in that publication 
from 1920 to 1928. The material was 
selected and compiled by Edwin A. Kil- 
heffer, who is the associate editor of 
The American Pressman. 

This book is filled with practical ideas 
which will benefit every pressroom su- 
perintendent, foreman, or employe. Ap- 
parently it is intended that the reader 
shall peruse his way from cover to cover 
instead of reading only the sections of 
special interest to him, for no table of 
contents is provided. Neither is there an 


index; and this lack is, we believe, one 
weak feature in any present-day book 
of instruction. However, these somewhat 
minor points do not offset the fact that 
the reader will be rewarded with much 
practical information far exceeding the 
purchase price of the book. 

This volume may be bought through 
THE INLAND PRINTER at $2 postpaid. 


Origin of the Title Page 

“The Beginning of the Title Page,” 
by Dr. Gerhard Kiessling, has just been 
published in German by the Deutschen 
Buchgewerbevereins, Leipsic, Germany. 
It is one of a pocket-size series of mono- 
graphs, 412 by 6% inches in size, and 
bound in flexible paper covers. The book 
has 140 pages and 34 illustrations. The 
period treated in this monograph is re- 
ferred to by Dr. Kiessling as the blos- 
som period of German wood engraving. 
Its text is interesting, and fifty pages of 
references are presented for the original 
sources of the subjects referred to, which 
will prove of interest to those who read 
German. This monograph may be pur- 
chased from the publisher named above 
at a price of two reichsmarks. 


On Newspaper Typography 
and Mechanics 

“Typography and Mechanics of the 
Newspaper,” by Kenneth E. Olson, pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, should be found of value by 
journalism students and also by weekly- 
newspaper editors and publishers who 
seek a more thorough grounding of in- 
formation in the physical phases of their 
business. Some of the material presented 
is too elementary for the printer, but 
much of it he can put to good use in his 
work. The chapter subjects are: 


Tools for the Newspaper Man; The History 
of Printing; Printing Materials; How the 
Printer Handles Type; Setting Type by Ma- 
chine; Type Faces and How to Use Them; 
Newspaper Type Dress; How to Use Head- 
line Forms; Type Devices; Newspaper Make- 
up; The Mechanical Problems of Makeup; 
The Making of Stereotypes and Other Print- 
ing Plates; Printing Presses. 


“Typography and Mechanics of the 
Newspaper” may be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER at $5.20 postpaid. 














Creating Distinctive Printing With 
Limited Expense for Artwork 


E FIND ourselves very fre- ef 


quently confronted with the 

not unusual problem of plan- 
ning a piece of printing that will be 
quite “different,” having some novel 
effect that will lift it from the common- 
place and secure attention for it in this 
‘modernistic” era. The chief probably 








would not object to giving our artist- 
friend a chance to display his versatil- 
ity, but haven’t we a nice assortment 
of shiny dingbats, rules, and odd curli- 
cues with our Bodoni and Kabel? 


By CHARLES J.FELTEN _ [9 
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So with our specimen book before us 
we will go to work, bearing in mind that 
our photoengraver is also an ever oblig- 
ing fellow with his helpful processes. 

We design a blotter in three colors— 
silver, red, and black (Fig. 1). Discov- 
ering that the largest type size of the 
particular style required for the word 
“Hamilton” is much too small, we set 
the last seven characters, pull a clean 
proof on coated stock, and ask the en- 
graver to “blow it up” to the exact size 
on the layout and make a line cut. The 
copy is set to match the layout (Fig. 2), 
another reproduction proof is pulled 
on which the side color bar is stippled 
and the “H” drawn (Fig. 3), and away 
it goes to the engraver. He makes a posi- 
tive or reverse plate of the top area in 
black, another for the silver, and a regu- 
lar line cut for the red (Figs. 4, 5, 6). 
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serves the financial district day and night without 
additional overtime cost « « The satisfaction ob- 
tained by our clients in their printing requirements 
is the surest indication of the service and quality 
of our product. 
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We can't promise thet your 
sales volume would double 
by its use, neither should the 
varied hues of the artist's 
palette be required on every 
printed piece » but » may we 
suggest that there is some 
little message that you would 
like to “get across” that 
would receive a bit more 
favorable attention by the 
use of COLOR a 
Our art and layout depart: 
ment will gladly assist you 
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Fig. 9 
Printed in the order of silver, red, and 
black, a very effective result has been 
achieved (Fig. 7), mostly by utilizing 
mechanical methods. 

Our second attempt (Fig. 8) is pro- 
duced in somewhat the same manner, 
except for the absence of any artwork. 
In this case the entire black reverse 
panel at the left was set in a smaller 
size, proportionate to the finished plate, 
and instructions were given to the en- 
graver to “blow it up” in reverse to the 
size on our layout. The balance of the 
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Fig. 8 


black form was printed from type to- 
gether with this line cut, the blue plate 
being made from a reproduction proof 
of the entire form containing the ad- 
dress line, which was of course elimi- 
nated before printing the black. The 
entire cost of plates was negligible, as 
compared with the effect obtained. 

On another blotter (Fig. 9) a line cut 
of a solid circle which has seen service 
on previous jobs is notched rectangu- 
larly on a Miller saw to make an atten- 
tion-getting spot over which we surprint 
the word “Color.” The crescent-shaped 
secondary color spot directly beneath is 
taken from a set of modern foundry or- 
naments and carefully tooled to regis- 
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ter with the circle, the effect obtained 
giving greater depth and life to the com- 
position. The remainder of the color 
spots are periods of various sizes skil- 
fully placed to avoid monotony. The 
bleeding color at top and bottom will 
be recognized as ordinary brass rules. 
To illustrate the unlimited uses for 
which a single plate may sometimes be 
appropriated, three distinctive mailing 
pieces are shown herewith (Figs. 10, 11, 
12). The circular color band throughout 
was primarily designed for use with the 
blotter showing the two positives or re- 
verse plates (Fig. 10). It is a halftone 
of fine screen made from an airbrush 
drawing, and, while printed in one color, 
through its shade variations it gives to 
the eye a suggestion of three distinct 
colors. Upon completion of the press- 
work on this piece a washup was ordered 
and a duplicate run made of the circular 
band in another color on a like amount 
of stock from the same makeready. With 
the aid of appropriate copy it will be 
noticed that the two calendars have a 
splendid background which blends har- 
moniously to effect another unusual re- 
sult (Fig. 11). On the third adaptation 
of the band for the cover of a folder (see 
Fig. 12) it was run vertically in black in 
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conjunction with type, a series of mod- 
ernistic ornaments in color being ar- 
ranged to arrest the interest and to rivet 
attention to the title inside of the band. 

The baseball on the blotter for the 
opening game of the season (Fig. 13) 
should be a spotless white. We print it 
as such on an India-tinted stock from 
another circular solid, twisting shaded 
linotype rules for the stitches. The re- 
liable hand of a compositor graved the 
color background from a linoleum block. 

As a diversion during dull moments, 
proofs are pulled of a modern alphabet, 
and much pleasure is derived in cutting 
and pasting the desired characters to a 
rough blue pencil sketch of the cartoon- 
like figures required to fit copy written 
in a humorous vein (Fig. 14). The blue 
lines fade out in making a line cut of our 
type picture and our characters dance 
with lively interest before the reader’s 
eye over footlights formed by parenthe- 
ses in horizontal position. 

The methods described above are but 
a few examples of the practically un- 
limited possibilities existing in any well 
equipped composing room for the crea- 
tion of attention-compelling typogra- 
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phy without recourse to elaborate or 
costly artwork. We have endeavored to 
tell briefly what can be accomplished by 
simple layouts that utilize methods and 
materials that may be commonplace but 
can lift a printed piece above mediocrity 
when they are diligently applied. 


$0 I 
Why Do We Cut Prices? 


It has been said a thousand times, 
and so long as some of us are compelled 
to face the existing fact of consistently 
presented evidence it will be stated a 
thousand times more with equal fresh- 
ness and forcefulness, that price-cutting 
cannot be indulged in with impunity; 
nor can it ever be resorted to without 
serious misgivings, if there is a cost sys- 
tem to bring it home to roost. There is 
probably not one of us who has to do 
with the fixing of prices or the accep- 
tance of orders who is not, on one oc- 
casion or another, guilty of cutting. It 
may be in the endeavor to open a new 
and attractive account, or it may be in 
the form of bait for some larger order. 
It may be in the anxiety to keep men 
employed, or to avoid idleness among 
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machines. It may be in response to the 
pressure from a friendly customer, or it 
may be merely the vicious resolve to 
beat and deprive a competitor of some 
order. Whatever it may be, it is wrong, 
harmful, and disastrous in its incidence. 
At least we should recognize this and 
hold this view, even though we violate 
it. There is less danger of habitual in- 
dulgence in price-cutting when there is 
a remorseless job-cost sheet to present 
the final reckoning. A cost sheet dem- 
onstrating absolute loss is calculated to 
pull the price-cutter up with a jerk and 
force him to ruminate over the final 
consequences of what is obviously noth- 
ing except a serious example of business 
folly —From an article in “The British 
and Colonial Printer.” 
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Boobybait 

Beautiful books published in limited 
editions are easily divisible into two 
classes: those that are really worth mak- 
ing beautifully in limited numbers and 
those that are simply expensive booby- 
bait—Ben Ray Redman. [Boobybait 
—certainly that is true enough! | 





Sampling Methods the Printer 
Can Use in am. Orders 





s§i| By WALDON FAWCETT _ 


HATEVER may be the risks 
\ ] \ / shouldered by the marketers 
of many other commodities, 


producers of high-grade printing can- 
not allow themselves to be lured by false 
gods in the matter of sampling. Demon- 
strational exhibition and free sampling 
are among the most ancient and most 
honored forms of sales promotion. It has 
remained for the present restless age to 
propose the partial abandonment or re- 
vision of the time-tried formula for giv- 
ing prospective customers “proof of the 
pudding.” Printers were bound to be- 
come familiar with the shifts in technic, 
since it fell to their lot to provide much 
of the paraphernalia for the latter-day 
alternatives of sampling. 
Considerations of economy have been 
at the bottom of the realignment. Leav- 
ing costs aside, probably no one would 
question the effectiveness of the tradi- 
tional program of widespread distribu- 
tion of free samples. Troubled, however, 
by operating costs, sales executives in 
various lines have attempted to make 
the public take over part of the expense 
of the tryouts. Instead of free samples, 
“trial sizes” are put on sale at nominal 
prices. Small portions of “related” prod- 
ucts are inserted in full-size packages 
of standard leaders, thereby insuring a 
picked audience predisposed in favor of 
the bonus enclosures. And, as another 
means to the same end, we have “‘com- 
bination” or “assortment” packages— 
very benevolent subterfuges to entice 
prospects to make acquaintance, at a 
special inclusive price, with the various 
items of a “full line” of products. 
Printers may joyfully help to outfit 
commodity marketers who elect these 
fresh variants of straightaway sampling. 
But printers will attempt to follow suit 
at their peril. Sampling is every bit as 
necessary to the extension of a printing 
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ri with samples available 
of almost every known product, 
the printer must be alert to con- 
vince his customers of the worth 
of his services by means of sam- 
ples. What sampling method he 
shall wtulizeis the next question, 
and this article discusses 
the matter in detail 


business as it is to the recruiting of con- 
verts to unfamiliar foodstuffs, medicinal 
preparations, toilet goods, or automobile 
polishes. At that, there are several good 
and sufficient reasons why the printers 
should eschew the “paying guest” doc- 
trine in sampling. Indeed, it is obvious 
that, from the very nature of things, it 
is a very different matter to suggest that 
even the smallest initial order be given 
to an unknown printer at his regular 
rates, as contrasted with baiting the cas- 
ual shopper by means of an “‘introduc- 
tory” package of some household staple 
offered at a nominal price. 

Sampling by and for the printer is not 
only less elastic than those species of 
commodity sampling which are now be- 
ing subjected to new twists, but it is in 
several respects a clearly special propo- 
sition. First of all, it is to be reckoned 
with that the printer who employs this 
means of giving hostages to customer- 
satisfaction is not merely illustrating the 
chief characteristics of a commodity. At 
one and the same time he is sampling 
a commodity and a service. More than 
that, even, he is undertaking to prove to 
a succession of individuals his discretion 
in the matters of design, color, etc. 

Most serious of all, perhaps, from the 
standpoint of sampling responsibilities, 
is the fact that the printer is not passing 


out specimens of a standard product t: 
standardized consumers. To operate a! 
full power a printer’s sampling must b« 
selective in the highest degree. Doubly 
selective, it might more aptly be char- 
acterized. On the one hand the tactful! 
printer must select the prospects who are 
worthy of being sampled. On the other 
hand he is called upon to suit his sam 
pling to the prospect—if not literally to 
the individual prospect, in response to a 
specific inquiry, at least to the class of 
prospects that is canvassed in conse- 
quence of some development in the busi- 
ness world which appears to prescribe 
printing to a pattern. 

This plumps us up against one of the 
fundamentals of sampling policy for the 
printer. When and where to sample? 
Decision is easy for the printer who is 
vigorous enough in his sampling reac- 
tions but who rarely acts upon his own 
initiative. The printer who waits for an 
opening, a manifestation of interest by 
the consumer, has of course the advan- 
tage that he may gage from the inquiry 
the needs of the customer and may se- 
lect for samples precisely the examples 
of printing best calculated to appeal to 
the prospect. Obviously, however, the 
printer who to that extent is waiting for 
something to turn up may be missing 
some moves in the game. 

Set over against the conservative pol- 
icy just mentioned are two other plans 
of campaign. The one is an assault, at 
intermittent or at periodical intervals, 
upon the whole body of possible con- 
sumers of printing in the printer’s terri- 
tory or marketing area. This plan savors 
more or less of “mass circulation.” The 
sampling must be general in its appeal. 
Likewise it must be restricted in scope 
if the cost is not to run wild. 

The second plan of aggression is more 
restricted and also more intensive. The 
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printer samples a certain group or class 
in the community, most of the members 
of which are or should be purchasers of 
printing. Or, he resorts to “occasional” 
sampling—a demonstration of his abil- 
ity and facilities to undertake a printing 
responsibility indicated by any current 
developments. To illustrate, behold the 
nimble gesture of the printer who, when 
the air mail was extended to his terri- 
‘ory, immediately sampled his clientele 
with the special envelopes recommended 
‘or this form of mail transportation. 

In one significant respect the printer’s 
sampling is unusual; if not downright 
unique, it is at least exceptional among 
‘he more commonplace expressions of 
commodity sampling. This novelty in 
‘he plot, which must have due deference 
‘rom the sampling printer, arises from a 
difference in objective. In the mercan- 
tile and industrial world at large the 
iunction of sampling is usually to illus- 
trate, demonstrate, or cross-sectionally 
visualize the quality or composition of 
the commodity. With printed matter 
that same aim is incidentally present in 
the sampling. But an even more impor- 
tant end is achieved in communicating 
suggestions to customers or potential 
customers. Judicious sampling by a cre- 
ative printer is reasonably certain to 
prove inspirational and idea-provoking. 
In repeated instances the random sub- 
mission of the printer’s samples has sug- 
gested the using of this or that printed 
form to consumers who were not con- 
sciously in the market for the supply 
item in question. This is the most highly 
constructive form of sampling by print- 
ers. But it has a very close second in its 
submission of the many available typo- 
graphical renditions or versions to the 
customer who is in the market for a spe- 
cific need. Furthermore, sampling is, for 
the persuasive printer, an admirable de- 
vice for “trading up.” Face to face with 
a tangible sample, eloquent in its supe- 
riority, a customer will in many an in- 
stance order a more expensive job than 
he had originally intended or would 
have contracted for if given no demon- 
stration of something a little bit better. 

Various means are open to the printer 
for providing samples in large or small 
editions. The printer’s own documen- 
tary layout is susceptible of an instinc- 
tive or automatic sampling function. If 
a printer’s routine forms—letterheads, 
checks, billheads, business cards, price 
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tickets, window cards, telephone cards, 
blotters, and house-organs—are models 
of their kind, it is logical that, as they 
go on their way to new customers and 
to old, the effect is not only to attest the 
excellent execution of that printery but 
likewise to emphasize the producer’s re- 
sources as to original design and design 
adaptation. With the sampling compen- 


A COPY IDEA * * * 


Hell Is Paved 
With Good 


Intentions 


T TAKES more than Good Inten- 
I tions to make printing and 
advertising at all effective these 
days. It all depends upon how 
those Good Intentions are carried 
out into action. If your Good 
Intentions end with getting the 
lowest possible price upon the 
“job,” you usually get about 
what you intend to get. But— 
if all those Good Intentions are 
directed toward obtaining good 
results, you get real action for 
your money. We measure every- 
thing we do in terms of results. 
No doubt that is just why we 
usually secure results for our 
customers—results which are 
really worth far more than our 

charges for producing them. 


* x * 


From effectively illustrated center spread 
of The Needle, house-organ of Young 
& McCallister, of Los Angeles 


sation in mind the printer may be recon- 
ciled to more or less frequent revisions 
of his stationery and advertising matter. 

Creation, if solely for sampling pur- 
poses, of strictly fanciful examples of 
staples and specialties in printing is a 
tempting method of providing the pro- 
motional ammunition. Doubtless every 
printer who is an advocate of sampling 
must employ this formula part of the 
time. The only disadvantage is a finan- 
cial one, that is, the cost of composition 
and the expenditure of time involved in 
the production of printed matter that 
has no utilitarian function other than as 
“exhibits.” In some instances, to be sure, 
the expense may be shared by a paper 
house or a novelty manufacturer, espe- 
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cially when the purpose of the imme- 
diate sampling campaign is to secure 
quick introduction for new products in- 
volving the use of special stock. 

From almost every standpoint the 
ideal technic for printers’ sampling is 
that which employs the regular run of 
work, diverting appropriate selections 
to a testimonial or educational mission. 
The procedure is simple—merely a mat- 
ter of ordering an extra run or overrun 
on a representative job that lends itself 
to this double duty. Obviously there is 
no expense for composition. No time has 
been used for research, planning, and 
copywriting. Even more advantageous 
than this cutting of costs is the circum- 
stance that this realistic mode of sam- 
pling insures timeliness, up-to-dateness, 
and also deference to the current typo- 
graphical mood and mode. Furthermore, 
this program of continuous or “instal- 
ment” sampling spreads the sampling 
expense over the whole year and in so 
doing allows for that constant variety 
which is the spice of sampling as well as 
of life. Finally, sampling by means of 
extracts from the everyday run of busi- 
ness injects a note of authenticity that 
is invaluable. When the sampled recog- 
nize the names and addresses upon the 
samples, the samples “live” in a glow of 
local color that has an appeal more inti- 
mate by far than that of specially pre- 
pared specimens of printing. 

Sampling by means of “borrowings” 
from regular customers is the indicated 
course for the average printer, but his 
business sensibilities may be counted 
upon to warn him that there are matters 
of ethics involved. Not every customer 
is pleased to have his pet printed mat- 
ter drafted for sampling service by the 
printer. Accordingly, discretion coun- 
sels the obtaining of formal permission 
whenever there is any possible question 
of proprieties. This is particularly the 
case when the prize specimen of print- 
ing is unusual, exceptional, or unique, 
be it the original conception of the buyer 
of printing or an innovation which the 
printer has worked out at the behest of 
his customer. Apropos of this same note 
of caution, it might be mentioned that 
there is a slight risk of embarrassment 
if bona-fide examples of personal sta- 
tionery be circulated as samples, unless 
the sheets be so stamped or printed upon 
that they cannot be misappropriated for 
purposes of correspondence. 
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Not that the contingencies of sam- 
pling by permission need be feared as 
cramping the styles of the advertising 
printer. In actual experience it has been 
found that only a very small minority of 
printers’ customers object to this kind of 
cooperation. The large majority, mostly 
with a sense of gratitude for printing 
jobs fine enough to qualify for sampling, 
are quite willing to indulge the printer. 
Doubtless they are moved by the same 
spirit which impels the subjects of por- 
trait painters to loan their likenesses to 
the artists for display. And in the case 
of printers’ customers there are always 
quite a few who will welcome a sampling 
aftermath to their contracts. Their ad- 
vertising consciousness tells them that 
any additional circulation offered their 
printed salesmanship is all to the good. 

Distribution or circulation of samples 
is the least of printers’ worries in a quest 
for business by means of practical illus- 
tration. When the angling is for new 


customers the sampling is presumably — 


utilized on the direct-mail route or as a 
supplement to canvassing. When good 
strategy seeks to sustain the interest of 
more or less regular customers, samples 
may be enclosed with correspondence, 
estimates, statements of account, and 
invariably with each printing delivery. 

On one count there is divergence of 
opinion among the most successful sam- 
plers in the printing field. One school of 
thought holds that the shrewdest offen- 
sive employs at each venture a single 
carefully selected example of the print- 
er’s art and endeavors to concentrate 
attention on that, much as the tradi- 
tional Parisian jeweler exposes one gem 
at a time. The other school, although not 
necessarily going over to the opposite 
extreme, favors multiple sampling with 
the thought of diversity of appeal and a 
catering to the shopper’s love of selec- 
tion. A middle course is observed in the 
policy of those printers who go in for 
assortment sampling to the extent of 
submitting a range of exhibits, but who 
include in the volunteer portfolios which 
they distribute to prospects only one ex- 
ample of each class of form. 

Sampling printers have their individ- 
ual convictions also as to the quoting of 
prices incident to sampling. Some mem- 
bers of the craft placard the price on 
every sample, trusting to the supposedly 
brief life of the sample to keep the quo- 
tation current. Others bulletin no prices, 
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using the sample solely to arouse and 
focus buying interest, with the faith that 
price can be adjusted if a strong impulse 
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to order has been aroused on the part 
of the person who has received and care- 
fully examined the printer’s samples. 


Liability for Acts of Agents 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


S* the collector for the B Service 
Company to John A, the head of 
the A Printing Company, “How would 
you like to do some printing and en- 
graving for me and call this fifty-dollar 
bill square?” “Sure thing!” replied A. 
“What do you want done?” The collec- 
tor detailed the printing job, and a few 
days later A delivered the printed and 
engraved material to him. The collector 
marked A’s indebtedness to the B com- 
pany “Paid in full.” 

Two months later A received a letter 
from the B company demanding the bal- 
ance of fifty dollars. When he refused 
to pay, the concern commenced suit. A 
claimed that he had the receipt marked 
“Paid in full” and signed by the author- 
ized collector for the B company, and 
that it would not make any difference 
whether he paid the bill in money, mer- 
chandise, or services, as in any case he 
had given full value for the cancellation 
of the indebtedness. The B company 
argued that the collector had authority 
only to receive payment in money, and 
that, as the company had not author- 
ized payment in merchandise to its col- 
lector and knew nothing regarding the 
arrangement, it was not bound by the 
collector’s agreement. 

Is A liable for the fifty dollars? 

In 104 Atlantic 132, the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals said, “The 
trial court quite correctly stated the 
rule to be that when one appoints an 
agent to collect money, the agent cannot 
take merchandise or personal property 
in payment.” That is the rule generally 
followed by the American courts, so A 
had to pay the bill again, and when he 
started to look for the agent he found 
that that collector had left the state. 

Dishonest agents, like dishonest per- 
sons generally, cause many losses. How- 
ever, there are a few general rules which 
if remembered and applied would mate- 
rially reduce losses, as follows: 


1. When dealing with agents of other 
concerns, remember that the employer 
or principal is liable only upon the con- 
tracts made by the agent in his behalf 
if the employer has conferred authority 
upon the employe to make such a con- 
tract, or if he has represented the agent 
to the public as having power to make 
such contracts upon behalf of the em- 
ployer, or if he has ratified the contract 
made by the agent in excess of his au- 
thority. When in doubt as to whether 
the agent has the necessary authority 
to bind his organization, insist that the 
dealing be done with, or the contract 
signed by, the head of the firm or some- 
one of unquestioned authority. 

2. In reference to your own agents: 
Definitely instruct the employes as to 
what they cannot do, and enforce your 
instructions, otherwise your course of 
dealing through your employes may be 
such as to hold you liable on a very 
disadvantageous contract such as you 
would never have made yourself and 
which your employe had no authority 
to make. A third person has the right 
to rely on an agent’s apparent authority 
and is not bound by secret instructions 
and restrictions, particularly when you 
have allowed your employe to do the 
same thing before. 

The modern practice is to place cer- 
tain employes under bond, often pro- 
vided by the employer, which generally 
protects the latter, as an agent is liable 
for any loss or damage which may be 
caused to the employer by a failure to 
follow reasonable and lawful instruc- 
tions. A bond is generally somewhat of 
a deterrent to the employe, who knows 
that he is liable to his bondsmen for 
any loss suffered. Also, many concerns 
carry public liability or other forms oi 
insurance, and this gives ample protec- 
tion against any claim or judgment, re- 
sulting from some act of the employe 
which might take years to pay. 
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1 care- 
““ | How to Convince the Customer 
| By S.K.HARGIS Kegs 
other . ee 
“ie When the invoice 1s substan- 
-con- . AS THE printing customer any tally lngher than the estimate, Where the cost department furnishes a 
sen H reasonable right to demand and the customer usually wants to id on proposed work, it is scarcely to 
secure a complete breakdown of ‘ ‘ be expected that the bid shall include a 
ome the invoice which his printer submits know why. If such a situation detailed listing of every cost item in- 
ie after the order is printed? Ordinarily gy be qvoided.somuchthebetter volved. Furthermore, the original esti- 
nake shops only supply this information on ; oes ‘ mate cannot possibly include all the 
_ demand. A good many do not provide —but it does arise occasionally, various changes of mind, the many revi- 
He such a breakdown at all. The matter Thijs gythor’s suggestions are Sions that may follow and which may 
takes on added importance where an or- ; : throw the original figure all out of gear. 
ther der runs considerably over the original worthy of consideration by the Many printers have avoided such sit- 
rity estimate and the customer gets the idea rinter who has forest ht uations by the adoption of the cost-plus 
the that he is being “gouged.” P § plan. Upon its face this makes a certain 
war I find that, in the main, leading com- appeal to some types of printing cus- 
_ mercial-printing houses will supply, on this cost in his pricing. As the modern _ tomers, but it has its drawbacks for both 
complaint by the customer, a detailed plant is forced to work out its costs in customer and printer. In the first place, 
nts: schedule of all the cost elements of the every detail, an occasional detailed in- cost information is, if he wishes to keep 
3 to work under discussion. Many buyers of _ voice where there is difficulty creates no _it so, the private affair of the printer. 
we? printing know nothing of the factors serious amount of trouble. Where he elects to pass out the informa- 
of which swell the cost of a given order, so I once heard a leading printer say _ tion, he is doing it in a spirit of good will 
be it would appear to be good business, frankly to one of his best customers: and to defend his methods against a 
wid both for immediate settlement of a cur- “Every time you hand me an order for _ false claim. It therefore becomes purely 
war rent argument and for future “educa- printing we spend 35 per cent of it be- a matter of house policy. On the other 
ind tion,” to provide these details. fore your matter is in type. There are hand, I have seldom found that such a 
ity Here’s a $600 invoice for a booklet that many cost factors involved which breakdown actually tells the complain- 
ght job upon which the original estimate you cannot possibly know or keep in ing customer anything. How nearly can 
my was $345. The customer complains. The mind. Yet if it were not for these factors he judge whether the composition-time 
as printer prepares a detailed statement: you wouldn’t ever get your job on time _ charge on his job is twenty-eight dollars 
_ so much for the paper stock, presswork, _ nor in the quality you require.” over or not? How good a judge is he of 
he composition, revisions, second revisions, Many years of experience in selling the cost of the paper stock? of the ink? 
third revisions, halftones, ink, bindery, _ business printing has convinced me that _ of the bindery-machine time? 
oT mailings, etc. Such a detailed “picture” the average business concern will not Yet such a breakdown will serve the 
sail will at least show the customer how his ask for a breakdown of the printer’s in- purpose admirably in most cases, and I 
ly money was spent, and often will disclose voices unless something extraordinary see no reason why, to save a desirable 
le that the excess is due to his endless re- has happened to shoot the cost of the account, the printer should not willingly 
De visions, his change of mind on stock, his order high above the estimate. So long supply it on demand. Some time ago a 
to addition of another color, etc. There are _ as the billing is fairly within the range heavy user of direct mail ordered a run 
c- perhaps sixty-five to seventy cost fac- of the original estimate and the contact of 50,000 two-color folders—a rush job. 
of tors in the average booklet order. I man has casually called attention to the No estimate was given on it—there was 





doubt whether the average customer has 
in his head more than a few of them. 
Only about a dozen show up visibly in 
the finished production. 

There is of course a definite cost at- 
tached to showing such a breakdown, 
and if it were required on every piece of 
work the printer would have to allow for 





added cost of changes, there are but few 
complaints. But when we do get a howl 
we get a loud one, and I know of no bet- 
ter ammunition than a complete break- 
down of the billing on the job. 

The alternative, of course, but one 
which most printers refuse to provide, is 
a breakdown of the original estimate. 


not time. The job was put through on 
schedule, with much overtime. When 
the bill was presented the customer let 
out a loud cry. “I’ve been overcharged! 
I’ve been gypped!” he cried. 

He was offered a breakdown of the 
job, and this was duly delivered. He 
secretly turned it over to a competing 
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printer for analysis. This printer, gun- 
ning for the same account, began to find 
fault with the breakdown. Armed with 
the points made to him by the compet- 
ing printer, this customer put me on the 
carpet. It took a whole day to show that 
the charge was a fair one and that our 
margin was less than 3.1 per cent net. 

This trickery on the part of some cus- 
tomers is one reason against furnishing 
a breakdown to people who might act 
similarly. The opposing printer could 
scarcely have all the details connected 
with the job, and would usually think 
first of his natural interest in discount- 
ing our house as competitors. But this 
does not happen often. Most business 
men are ethical enough to act rightly. 

Thereafter our shop adopted the pol- 
icy of showing and discussing a break- 
down but refusing on all occasions to 
leave a copy in the customer’s hands. In 
this way we always have an opportunity 
to defend and explain our charges when 
they are under study by the customer. 

There is always the chance, of course, 
that the customer in such a case will, 
through his ignorance of printing proc- 
esses and shop procedure, find fault 
with the details of a breakdown. He 
may question stock waste, for instance, 
or ink consumption. It is not always an 
easy matter for the contact man ade- 
quately to explain such items. Nor 
should it be necessary. The breakdown 
only purports to give the items of cost 
which have entered into the order. Only 
the printer can know whether or not the 
wastage rate is high or low. And to try 
and prove it one way or the other in- 
volves a labor that few printshop men 
would care to undertake very often. 

Most of the demands we have for 
breakdowns come as the result of rush 
work where costs always rise in propor- 
tion to the degree of rush involved. 
Overtime, the “farming out” of portions 
of the work, with the added outside 
profit, all tend to raise the price of a 
given order when the buyer wants it 
“day before yesterday.” In such cases 
the contact man finds himself forced to 
go into all the details of time and speed 
with the hundred and one factors that 
immediately present themselves the mo- 
ment a rush order enters the plant. 

It has always been a question as to 
whether the printing salesman should 
call a customer’s attention to cost fac- 
tors at the time the order is given or at 
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the time the copy is handed in. In some 
cases, where the customer’s wishes in- 
volve extra costs beyond all reason, the 
salesmen will find it expedient to say: 
“Mr. Jones, those color initials on each 
page will add something like fifty-five 
dollars to your cost. Of course we can 
give them to you if you want them.” 

On the other hand, many business 
men get testy when you imply that they 
cannot afford something they want. Not 
long ago this writer said to a customer, 
“Mr. Jedson, gilt covers are very attrac- 
tive, but they cost money, and I just 
wonder if they would be worth the price 
in this particular job.” 
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Jedson flushed and turned on me in 
anger. “I can afford anything I want,” 
he snapped, “and if you don’t want to 
handle the job that way, say so!” That 
shows why the printing salesman needs 
to have a good supply of tact when he 
has to meet this class of customers. 

The breakdown, when really needed 
—yes; indiscriminately—no. In order 
to protect an account, it certainly is 
worth while. The very fact that it is 
called for only. occasionally is all the 
more reason why the printer should re- 
sort to it when he gets into an invoice 
altercation with a customer, as it wil! 
often close the argument satisfactorily. 


$10 foro 


The Frontispiece of This Issue 


HE frontispiece of this issue, having 
ft caption “Presentation Suited to 
the Market,” represents the rapidly in- 
creasing appreciation of idealism as a 
mercantile factor. Here is an appeal of 
fine environment which suggests well- 
kept lawns on an estate. This illustra- 
tion used as a cover insures attention 
to the new catalog of the Moto-Mower 
Company, Detroit, and the numerous 
other color illustrations show the use of 
the Moto-Mower on fine lawns. 

It is self-evident that the prospective 
purchaser of a Moto-Mower must have 
large grounds which in turn must be 
kept in fine order to do credit to the 
owner. In both its ideals and practical 
presentation the catalog of the Moto- 
Mower Company carries out the idea 
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that “Printing of today is not a com- 
modity, it is an influence.” 

The production of this catalog was 
carried through in effective manner by 
Courier-Berghoff, Incorporated, which 
uses the slogan: “Printing Well Inter- 
preted.” This firm has an established 
reputation for producing publicity and 
numerous forms of sales helps for man- 
ufacturers. The work of Courier-Berg- 
hoff is characterized by well designed 
typography, effective use of color, and 
a range of printing papers which give 
texture and tone to the firm’s work. 

This frontispiece and other work of 
the Courier-Berghoff organization do 
credit both to the appreciation of good 
printing by the firm’s customers and to 
its ability to render good service. 

«| 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 























“The Day’s Work” 


It is seldom that I question your point of 
view, but I am still a little obstinate about 
“day’s work.” Wouldn’t it sound better to say 
“T worked one day” or “I had one week vaca- 
tion”? Prof. J. C. Fernald in “Expressive Eng- 
lish” has advanced the theory that it is better 
to change the form when you come in contact 
with an awkward expression. Unquestionably 
it usually makes better and easier reading to 
do so. Possibly “awkward” would have been 
a better word. I didn’t realize that “‘illiterate” 
would sound quite so strong.—Detroit. 


I looks at you, sir! I also smiles. No 
hard feelin’s! This department has fre- 
quently urged its readers not to be too 
proud to sidestep an awkward or troub- 
lesome expression for another that does 
the work cleanly. Intelligent sidestep- 
ping is good. “I did a day’s work” is in 
such common, almost universal usage, 
however, that I see no good reason for 
wanting to sidestep it. “I had a week’s 
vacation” is also well-nigh universally 
favored. But the common alternative to 
this would not be “I had one week va- 
cation,” but “I had a one-week vaca- 
tion.” Compare “a 2,000-pound ton,” 
“a ten-foot wall,” “a three-year ab- 
sence,” “an eight-pound baby,” “a one- 
inch margin.” The department’s point 
of view should constantly be ques- 
tioned; and when it is demonstrably 
wrong, we’re not only willing but glad 
to have the error pointed out. You see, 
the department is genuinely devoted to 
the advancement of good style and 
usage, and makes no silly pretence of 
infallibility. Bet a cookie I learn more 
from it than anyone else does! 


It Doesn’t “Sound Right” 


One of our agents has asked us to design a 
slogan containing the words “every available 
insurance.” The phrase does not seem gram- 
matical to us, but we admit our inability to 
explain just what is wrong with it —Hortford. 


And here they are: The querist, evi- 
dently a careful speaker and writer, un- 
doubtedly wants to say “every available 
form of insurance protection,” or “every 


kind of insurance.” He is used to think- 
ing of insurance in the (grammatical) 
abstract sense. Insurance on one life, 
one building, one risk of any kind, is an 
act of insurance, not itself an insurance. 
But when you come right down to those 
old brass tacks, isn’t it custom rather 
than logic that recoils from the expres- 
sion, “every insurance”? 

Thus we say “every rescue deserves 
credit,” not “every act of rescue.” The 
word “rescue” is familiar as a concrete 
expression. Another example that more 
closely approaches the center of the 
querist’s perplexity is “every charity,” 
by which is meant “every act, or every 
project, of charity.” 

“Every available insurance” is an un- 
common expression, but there is nothing 
actually wrong about it. It doesn’t sound 
right, because we do not hear it so fre- 
quently. Its use would be sure to attract 
attention, and the point to be decided is 
whether that attention would be help- 
ful or hurtful. To some it would seem an 
undesirable eccentricity of expression ; 
to others, a delightful innovation. 





























A beautiful novelty paper with typography 
which is anything but suitable 


Participial Phrases 

Please inform us whether the following sen- 
tence is correct: ‘“Not having made you a ship- 
ment for some time, we wondered if there 
were any reason for you not reordering.” We 
would like your opinion.—Cleveland. 

This is business man’s English, but 
it is not literary English. 

There are three possible subjects of 
discussion in the sentence: 

“Reason for you not reordering”: 
“you” or “your”? 

“If there were any reason”: the sub- 
junctive verb with a singular subject is 
awkward to those unaccustomed to no- 
ticing the “fine points” of composition. 

Probably, however, the querist was 
wondering about the participial intro- 
duction, “Not having made you a ship- 
ment.” This is okay, as the participial 
expression refers to the subject, “we.” 
Participial introductions are frequently 
misused, referring to something or some- 
one other than the subject. When so 
used they come nearer to being defen- 
sible if the participle’s own subject is 
named. ‘Not having reordered from us, 
we wonder why we don’t hear from you” 
would be bad. “You not having reor- 
dered,” etc., would be awkward but 
grammatically analyzable. A switch to 
clause form, “Since you have not reor- 
dered, we wonder,” etc. The sentence 
quoted in the query might have been im- 
proved in several ways: “As we have not 
made you a shipment for some time, we 
wonder if there is any reason why you 
do not care to reorder’; ‘““We have not 
made you a shipment for some time; is 
there a reason for your not reordering?” 

Every proofreader who handles copy 
written in business man’s English must 
hone and hanker to rewrite it. Would 
business men welcome such service? The 
business-office style, so much ridiculed, 
has some defense in the experience of 
the past; misunderstandings occur when 
too much originality is indulged in. The 
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business man jolts the professor of rhet- 
oric; but there is something to be said 
for the business man’s style, after all. 
He has to land that customer! 


“Farther,” “Further” 


In the expression “Blank’s Tea is not only 
satisfying but goes farther than other brands,” 
A claims the word “farther” should be “‘fur- 
ther.” B claims that “goes farther” is correct 
because of the fact that it is a figure of speech 
and the matter of distance is contemplated as 
such (figure of speech). B proposes to prove 
the correctness of his contention by asserting 
that outside of the figure-of-speech idea it 
would be improper to say “How fur does 
Blank’s Tea go?”—Brooklyn, New York. 


Webster gives “farther” as the com- 
parative form of “far,” and “further” as 
a comparative from “fore.” In a fist- 
note it says: “ ‘Further’ usually refers 
to time, quantity, or degree; ‘farther,’ 
to space.” And it adds: “They are not 
always differentiated.” That last sen- 
tence holds the meat of the matter. It 
has become almost pedantic to insist on 
the differentiation that was made by 
grammarians of yesteryear. 

A and B weave argument around the 
simple fact until it is like a cocoon hid- 
ing what you would like to see. If it is 
desired to observe the niceties of careful 
diction, “farther” should be used with 
“goes” because the indication is clearly 
one of distance in space. “Fur” and “fur- 
ther” don’t depend upon each other at 
all. Those who would say ‘How fur does 
it go?” would say “furder.” 

The argument about “farther” and 
“further” is much like that about pro- 
nunciations, common and learned. Most 
folks say “ad-ult,” “re-search,” “de- 
tail,” “De-troit,” instead of ‘“a-dult,” 
“re-search,” “de-tail,” “De-troit.” 

Since my opinion is asked for, rather 
than citation of authorities, I will say I 
just happen to like the sound of “fur- 
ther” better than that of “farther,” and 
so am apt to use it in either sense; but I 
honestly think the choice is fairly open. 
If you want to be precise, differentiate. 
If you don’t, don’t. But I think “fur- 
ther” is more apt to be used in both 
senses than “farther,” which hitches up 
so distinctly and obviously with “far.” 


Regarding “66-99” 

I notice what appears to me an inconsis- 
tency in the matter of quotation marks. In the 
body type of the magazine the quotes are used 
in the manner that has been considered stand- 
ard, namely, the “66-99” combination. How- 
ever, in the ads and the bold-face matter I 
notice that the inverted “66” is used at the 
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beginning of the quotation. Is it correct now 
to use the inverted “66” quotes to take the 
place of the “66” quotes, which have been, in 
my experience, the accepted way of punctuat- 
ing the start of a quotation?—New York. 
Linotype: that’s the answer. The text 
type, Old Style No. 7, comes in the 
standard “66-99” combination for the 


What Is Your Plant 
Really Worth? 


wo cylinder presses were recently 
Tests from a growing concern for 
less than $400 each and their effi- 
ciency was perhaps much lower. 

The painful news that greets us 
when we wish to turn in a piece of 
equipment for a new machine re- 
minds us that we are not half as well 
off as we thought we were. 

There is no use denying that a ma- 
chine that has depreciated in value 
has also depreciated in efficiency. 

No doubt every printer starts out 
with a plan of replacing his equip- 
ment as it is worn out, but the ma- 
chinery manufacturer continues to 
report that most of the equipment is 
purchased on time. 

If a business doesn’t allow in actual 
expenses, not profits, to take care of 
this continual replacement, then it 
cannot be on a sound basis. 

A replacement fund taken out of 
your business monthly or annually, as 
you would your insurance or taxes, 
and put into a separate account just 
for replacement purposes, will not 
only provide for this continual need 
but pay a handsome dividend in cash 
discounts alone. But it must be at- 
tended to regularly. 

Speaking of depreciation, what are 
you putting away annually to allow 
for your personal depreciation and 
the training of those who will have 
to take your place? 


Food for thought. A constructive item by 
Charles J. Powers in the house-organ of 
the Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Hartford 
and New Haven, Connecticut 
quotes; but the Cloister Bold, which has 
been used for some headings and display 
paragraphs in THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
cut with the inverted “66” for opening 
quotes. The folks in Chicago tell me: 
“Cloister, both light and bold, is the one 
linotype face we have at the plant that 
is cut in that manner.” The Garamond 
monotype heads now used over these 
items are similarly cut. I wonder if 
printers will ever adopt the unsightly 
but superlatively simple straight quotes 
used on the typewriter. 


November, 1930 
The Use of “Was Given” 


In my work of copy editing I continually 
meet constructions in which passive verbs of 
the “give” class seemingly have a direct object. 
“Mr. Smith was given an ovation.” “Smith 
Brothers were awarded the contract.” “Mr. 
Smith is awarded the medal.” ‘The house was 
given a coat of paint.” Of course I understand 
that these sentences should be reversed to 
make the proper indirect object follow the 
verb, or should be reconstructed. Sometimes 
this results in an awkward sentence. Have such 
expressions been used so universally that they 
have become idioms ?—New York. 


Such expressions, which at most are 
inelegant rather than actually incorrect, 
do appear to have been so generally 
okayed and adopted that it is fair to re- 
gard them as good idiomatic Americ:in 
usage. The old Sun (New York) banned 
them, but nowadays the effort to avoid 
them seems only to emphasize them, 
and make them more conspicuous. Thie 
grammar and rhetoric textbooks may 
denounce them, but the people—and 
that includes many careful writers— 
habitually use them. 


Cumulative Punctuation 


The ?,” or ?”; way of punctuation has been 
puzzling me. It seems as if, after all that, the 
typewriter would keep right on going and put 
in the rest: ?;“#$%-&()*! I refer to Tue 
Intanp Printer for April, 1929, “Queries in 
Quoted Titles”: “There is nothing to throw a 
fit about in a form like this: The comedy ‘Is 
Zat So?,’ to be seen tomorrow night, etc. On 
the other hand I personally prefer to omit the 
query from the title . . .” Also I refer to Tue 
Intanp Printer for April, 1930, “A Chal- 
lenged Semicolon”: “Address, ‘Master, Teach 
Us To Pray’; Address, ‘Does God Answer 
Prayer ?’; address . . . The semicolon should 
not have been marked out [after the question 
mark]. If there was any objection to using 
both, . . . it would have been much better to 
drop the question mark. . . . However the ar- 
rangement ?”; is absolutely correct.” 

There is not very much point in my writing 
about this, as you prefer omitting the question 
mark anyway, but I am wondering why the 
multiplicity of punctuation marks is at all cor- 
rect. I began looking in DeVinne’s “Correct 
Composition,” and on page 279 I found: 

Example: “He asked the question, Will 
you go today, and met with refusal.” 

Explanation: “In the . . . example the 
words are descriptive, not questioning.” 

However, on page 242, in the text proper, 
DeVinne has: “The question of the composi- 
tor, Shall I correct the punctuation of my 
copy, which I consider is faulty? is rarely an- 
swered .. .” He uses the question mark instead 
of the comma, but not both. (By the way, 
why shouldn’t the comma after “copy” be 
omitted because “which I consider is faulty” 
is a restrictive clause ?) 

Then there is this way of looking at the 
problem, which may be right or wrong. What 
do you think ? 

She said, “I am not going,” and turned 
away toward the door. 
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She asked, “Are you going?” and 
turned away toward the door. 

I have to admit that I have often taken out 
semicolons and commas thus used, and of 
course I should like to justify my marking. 
However, I fear your answer will be, as it was 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for September, 1924: 
“The doubling of points doesn’t make much 
difference.’—New Jersey. 


Meaty! The fact seems to have been 
overlooked that the April, 1929, item 
had very special reference to a strictly 
limited phase of the question of close- 
quotes with punctuation. It bore upon 
the use of points with titles which them- 
selves include a mark of punctuation. 
My observation was that when quoting 
the title “Is Zat So?” it is okay (proper 
but not necessary ) to retain the question 
mark and follow it with the comma and 
the close-quote. I’m not sidestepping, 
but I refuse to be drawn into contro- 
versy over an item in which the effort 
was simply to help in a practical way. 

$$. ro 

Radio advertising is a tinkling bell. 


The printed word delivers the substance 
of advertising —Ben Franklin Witness. 
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Newspaper Style in the Use 
of Capital Letters 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


HARACTER in writing or in printing 
is precious. Can it be preserved if 
the present-day tendency toward stand- 
ardization is to continue? The “Word 
and Style Book of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association” presents itself as 
a reflection of the usage of the finest 
newspapers of Oregon. It exhibits a de- 
cided tendency toward a “down style,” 
economizing in punctuation and in use 
of capitals. Its author expresses a liking 
for standardized form. Style uniform- 
ity, he argues, saves lots of bother. It 
removes the necessity of a writing man’s 
learning a new style when he moves 
from one paper to another; it saves time 
in the composing room and the proof- 
room by furnishing copy in which lit- 
tle editing is necessary, and it means 
cheaper production. 


Cleanliness Will Cut the Costs 


By R. O.VANDERCOOK 


HAVE had the opportunity to visit thousands of printing offices. I can 
I now make a very good estimate of the prosperity of the shop and its 
consequent credit rating by noting the prevailing condition of order and 
neatness. The equipment and its arrangement are considerable factors in 
the estimate, but not nearly so much so as the care given such equipment 
as is used and the general atmosphere of order and neatness prevailing. 

While every value in the world is relative and there is no possibility 
of absolute standards, and conditions always alter cases, it is a fact that 
those who have an intuitive appreciation of the fundamentals of order 
and neatness always get more harmony out of life and are prosperous 


in the truest meaning of the term. 


Those in whom acquisitiveness is the strongest trait, who are motivated 
chiefly by the desire to increase “profits” (to my mind there is a differ- 
ence between profits and earnings) always show to the careful observer 
false notes that spoil the harmony that is indicative of truest success. 

Those who love their work for the work’s sake have an atmosphere 
about them that attracts more work and therefore better business. Buy- 
ers of real values hunt these out. Good workers will naturally work for 
those who show the greatest appreciation of their efforts and this appre- 
ciation is shown in a practical way by the prices paid. Water seeks its 
level. It may be held down by artificial restraint for a time but the 
stronger the head the sooner will the law of balance be restored. 

Fortunate is the boy who has been early trained in the fundamentals 
of order, neatness, and harmony. He will not have to hunt jobs. Jobs 
will hunt him and when he becomes a proprietor or in other words a 
maker of jobs, he will have a harmonious and truly successful business. 


These are good, stout arguments, but 
equally strong ones could be presented 
in support of individuality rather than 
uniformity of style in different publica- 
tions. Whether you prefer character or 
standardization, you must admit that 
the two are, if not positively exclusive 
of each other, at least in contrast. Car- 
lyle’s capitals are not a stylistic excres- 
cence; they fit the flavor of his boldly 
individualistic mode of expression, and 
are an integral part of the substance of 
his “message.” The newspaper “down 
style” is equally an exaggerated style; 
the publishers of the newspapers in the 
Far West certainly would not use it, 
however, if it turned readers away. 

Moseying along through the section 
on capitalization, and enjoying the land- 
scape without attempting to make an 
accurate map of it, we find that among 
Oregon’s best newspapers there is a ten- 
dency to confine use of capitals to the 
first letter of a sentence, distinguishing 
terms in group names, “I” and “O,” and 
legal corporate names in official copy. 
Oregon newspaper men of Class A write 
of “President Wilson,” but “Woodrow 
Wilson, president.” If there is anything 
in tendencies—as of course there is, for 
everything having life moves—we may 
expect some time to see Oregon news- 
papers printing “herbert hoover, presi- 
dent of the united states of america.” In 
fact, even a friend of fairly colorful 
capitalizing, like myself, could more 
easily accept a system in which all capi- 
tals were abolished than one in which 
the old practices are cultivated in one 
place and weeded out in another. 

The Oregon newspaper men write 
“Oregon State college,” “state of Ore- 
gon”; “Oregon university,” but “Uni- 
versity of Oregon.” If this is simplified, 
I must say the old-time complications 
are easier to me. Is it all a matter of edu- 
cation, consuetude? To me it seems that 
words such as “street,” “city,” “moun- 
tains,” “river,” “park,” are fairly to be 
considered as much a part of a proper 
name as is the distinctive, identifying 
noun with which they are used. Thus 
instead of saying “city” or “State” is 
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added to New York merely to show 
which New York is meant, the greater 
or the lesser governmental unit, I main- 
tain that “New York City” is the proper 
name of one, and “New York State” of 
the other. Why do I not write my own 
name “edward n. Teall”? Why don’t we 
write “st. Peter’s church’? If distinc- 
tions are to be made, why not make 
them wholeheartedly, instead of creat- 
ing a system with a multitude of excep- 
tions attached to each rule? 

To me, the whole subject of punctua- 
tion and capitalization seems to be ex- 
posed in a flash in this example: If I 
say, “The Pennsylvania railroad over 
which I traveled is good,” you may not 
be sure whether I traveled over the 
Pennsylvania railroad (perhaps in New 
Jersey), or over some other railroad 
(perhaps the Lehigh Valley) in Penn- 
sylvania. But if I say, “The Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, over which I traveled,” 
you do know “for sure” what I mean. 
But this style study from Oregon in- 
forms us that the newspaper men of 
that State use (in spite of the tendency 
toward standardization) such a variety 
of forms as “Baptist Church,” “Baptist 
church,” “baptist church.” So too they 
write “the Mytown Chamber of Com- 
merce,” but “the Yourtown chamber of 
commerce.” Get that! 

Surely such a distinction analyzes 
down to a matter of indicating respect 
in print; we have more respect for our 
own town commerce chamber than we 
have for the commerce chamber of any 
other town. But these same Oregon writ- 
ers choose, we are told, to withhold from 
the Deity that typographical tribute of 
respect which they readily grant to the 
local chamber of commerce—and they 
give lower-case initials to pronouns re- 
ferring to God Himself (Whom I was 
always taught thus to honor in writing 
or print). If I insist on a capital “I” 
when speaking of myself, shall I not 
capitalize pronominal references to my 
Maker? And if such austerity as lower 
case for these pronouns is to be insisted 
upon, why not be austere also in the 
matter of human names—why not write 
“new york city” and be done with the 
fine distinctions? (Please understand 
that I do not offer these suggestions in 
solemn superiority. They are presented 
half in fun—but only half.) 

The Oregon style seems to be bewil- 
deringly full of complications and con- 
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tradictions. “Easter” and “Fourth of 
July” are kept up; but “labor day” is 
commonly downstyled. Printers every- 
where will be interested in this state- 
ment on Oregon style of capitalization 
in newspaper headlines: 

The first word and every important word of 
every deck in headlines and titles are capital- 
ized. This means all words but prepositions 
and conjunctions of fewer than four letters— 
“of.” in ‘and’’s but “With,” “From.” A few 
Oregon editors put all prepositions up in decks 
set in pica or larger, and a few run the small 
connectives up when they are the first words 
of any headline in any sized type. The general 
rule is the only hope of uniformity. 

Well, if I owned an Oregon paper I 
would not use “and” and “With” in my 
headlines; both would be up, or both 
down. In fact, both would be down. To 
make either the grammatical nature of 
the word or its length the absolute cri- 
terion is defective; “although” is so 
prominent because of its length in the 
line that it looks foolish with lower case 
“a”; and “with” is so unimportant (in a 
headline sense, the sense of sensational- 
ism) that it would look like a dressed-up 
dummy if capitalized. Of course any 
preposition introducing a line of upper- 
and-lower has to be capitalized; why so 
painfully state the obvious? This is par- 
allel to use of a name like “duPont,” 
written ordinarily with lower case ‘“‘d,” 
but written “DuPont” when it opens a 
sentence. What do the Oregon editors 
think of distinguishing, in headlines, be- 
tween “to” the preposition and “To” 
the sign of the infinitive—part of the 
verb? If “importance” is the criterion, 
recognition surely must be given to the 
difference in value between these two 
uses of “to” in different senses. 

As a constant preacher of common 
sense in proofroom problems, I find my- 
self challenged by a paragraph like this, 
under the head “As Found in the Clip- 
pings”: “The Portland poets, instead of 
extolling the virtues of Spring, of Daffo- 
dils—spring, daffodils.” Obviously the 
writer first quoted was half facetiously 
using the capitals as a tribute of respect 
to an unimportant subject temporarily 
raised to a position of artificial impor- 
tance in a lighthearted piece written for 
the edification of his readers without 
ponderosity. He capitalized “Spring,” 
“Daffodils,” in playful spirit—and the 
significance of it lies in the spontaneous 
tribute to the function of the capital 
initial in giving a certain kind of em- 
phasis, serving notice that the word so 
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honored, whether uniformly or excep- 
tionally for special purposes, has pecu- 
liar value and so is visibly marked off 
from its neighbor words. Usage varies 
widely on use of capital initials for the 
names of seasons; the New York Times 
still retains that quaint, old-fashioned 
style. But nobody writes “Daffodils” 
except for some special, momentary pur- 
pose; and serious style-analysis should 
not be cluttered up with such notes. 
This is mentioned with no unfriendly 
intent, but as an example of the traps 
into which proofreaders often step. 
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Metal Depreciation 

The great loss, so far as metal is con- 
cerned, takes place between the time of 
its being used for printing purposes and 
its return to the machine pot. From ex- 
periments we have had made, and from 
figures received from different firms, the 
conclusion arrived at is that the loss be- 
tween the type and the ingot is from 2 to 
3 per cent, and from type to type about 
4 per cent. In some big establishments, 
where there is efficient machinery for 
dealing with the melting process, the 
amount of depreciation may be less. In 
some establishments, however, where a 
vessel similar to an old copper—in com- 
mon use about fifty years ago—is used 
with a coal fire, subject to draughts from 
window and door, the depreciation must 
be exceedingly high. I think every firm 
which produces mechanical composition 
ought to give very careful attention to 
the problem of melting. 

My advice to metal users is to take 
advantage of the offer of the metal- 
making firms, who will, free of charge, 
test the metal at periods which you may 
choose yourself and give you a report as 
to what it is composed of. That is a very 
valuable service. One thing is certain, 
and that is that the metal deteriorates 
according to the treatment it receives. 
According to the components and per- 
centages of tin and antimony in metal, 
so the requisite temperature varies.— 
From an address by A. Williamson at 
a meeting of the South-West London 
Master Printers’ Federation. 

>_< 

In preparation for the production of 
posters and large illustrations, which it 
is expected will soon be called for, rota- 
gravure screens 48 by 34 inches in size 
are being made to order in Germany. 








The History of the'Type Case, and 
Efforts Made to Improve It 





ey By N.J. WERNER | kegs 


CONTRIBUTOR to THE INLAND 
A PRINTER, in a reactionary dia- 
tribe against reformed spelling, 
last year referred to the “California” 
model as being an ideal type case. This 
caught my special attention, since it was 
o diametrical to the opinion I hold re- 
garding that particular style of type 
case. The editor, becoming aware of my 
opinion, suggested a discussion of type 
cases—a topic which, though really vi- 
tal, seems to have had little attention in 
the columns of craft press. 

The efficiency experts and the pro- 
viders of printing-office furniture, labor- 
saving tools, and various appurtenances 
for enhancing quicker and larger pro- 
duction in the composing room have 
overlooked one very important factor, 
namely, the type case. This may be in 
great measure due to the fact that the 
efficiency men and the inventors of tools 
and furniture have not been compositors 
and have not had an intimate acquain- 
tance with cases and their lays, and 
hence had little provocation to expend 
any thought in planning improvements 
therein. Proposers of betterments in this 
field may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand—naturally, compositors; they 
seek improvement because it bears im- 
mediately upon their daily work. 

I have wondered at times at some of 
the work of the efficiency experts. They 
have given a great deal of thought to 
the problem of saving footsteps in a 
shop through the arrangement of stands, 
cabinets, stones, etc., but not an iota of 
mind matter have they expended on sav- 
ing hand movements in setting type. A 
compositor may travel, per pedes, about 
a mile a day in the shop; but his hands 
may travel from ten to twenty miles in 
the same length of time. 

If there is anything truly hidebound 
in this world of change, it is the printers’ 
type case. Even the modernists haven’t 
noticed the cases. For a generation or 
longer we have now had the California 





pattern. How many generations before 
it we had its predecessor, the “italic” 
“job” case, it would be impossible to 
say. The craft in general has taken the 
type case as a veritable matter of course. 
Here and there a thinking compositor 
may have noted that, for greater con- 
venience’ sake, certain changes in lay 
and in construction would be desirable, 
but he did not give strong utterance to 
his opinion—and so “the case rested.” 


of increased production inherent in a 
careful investigation and truly scientific 
study of the type-case problem. 

The cases that may have served the 
printer more or less efficiently in days 
gone by no longer serve him as well as 
they should. They come down to us 
from the time when we had no “j” and 
“uw” in the alphabet. 

Since most of this so-called straight 
matter is now set by means of machines, 
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Fig. 1.—Boss’s lower case 


Cases for spaces and quads, brass 
rule, metal furniture, borders and orna- 
ments, and for other special purposes— 
being the more modern paraphernalia—— 
have had more attention from inventive 
minds, a forced attention, I might say, 
and these have achieved more befitting- 
ness for modern expeditive purposes. 
But the status of cases for type con- 
tinues to be inviolate. 

The excuse may be that it is hard for 
an old dog to learn new tricks; that it is 
difficult for one to learn or become used 
to a new case lay. This excuse is a very 
lame one, however, and is no compli- 
ment to any compositor’s intelligence. 
If put to it, anyone could and would 
quickly familiarize thonself [See Stand- 
ard dictionary, “thon.”—EpitTor| with 
a different plan. The fact, however, is 
that printing-office owners have been 
negligent in regard to the possibilities 





the upper- and lower-case pairs resting 
on top of stands are quite out of date. 
They are reminders of those early days 
when a printer had only one pair. The 
substitute for them is at present that 
poor one, the California job case, kept 
in racks or in cabinets. This substitute 
failed of proper and thorough considera- 
tion, and today we suffer from disad- 
vantages which could just as well have 
been obviated by a little thought. 
Whoever it was that altered the old 
italic or job case, by doing away with 
fourteen boxes, and calling the result- 
ing thing the California case, did the 
craft very little service. He only made 
the process of manufacturing it some- 
what easier, though this did not lower 
the price of the case. As it is, we have 
in it a “Q” box that is twice the size of 
the “Y” box and a “U” box that is but 
half the size of the “V” box. The use 
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of these letters in proportion calls for 
a reversal of the dimensions. He wasn’t 
bright enough, or perhaps didn’t have 
gumption enough, to propose that the 
functions of these boxes be altered so 
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nearer the front of the case. The lower- 
case “k” and the apostrophe are also 
too far back. This is as far as I will now 
go in pressing the argument against the 
case which Mr. Lesser lauded as “ideal.” 
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Fig. 2.—Fox’s lower case 


that the “U” and “Y” would have the 
larger boxes and “Q” and “V” the small 
ones. The space given “E” and some 
other caps is more limited than it should 
be, while others, as “B,” “F,” “G,” “K,” 
have more than necessary. 

The compositors now working in the 
ad alleys of the newspapers, as well as 
those who set price lists and catalogs, 
will tell you that it is very awkward 


As to this case, a compositor, who once 
worked in San Francisco, told me just 
recently that in the office wherein he 
labored they had the cap lay reversed, 
the row beginning with “A” being at the 
front. So the name “California” is even 
open to question. 

A few brainy craftsmen have essayed 
to make improvements in type cases, 
and to these I will give attention. 
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Fig. 3.—Clapp’s principal case 


that the figures still have the old-time 
lay in the case. Figures have now such 
extensive use that they should occupy 
a more get-at-able position in the case 
arrangement. How many compositors 
haven’t “cussed” because the handles 
on cases interfere with an easy picking 
of type out of the figures 4, 5, and 6 
boxes! I have done my share of it. 

In the scientific case lay the figures 
should have a row or rows of boxes 


One noted typographer and typo-lit- 
terateur of the past century, Henry R. 
Boss, of Chicago, an old friend of mine 
(who, I understand, played a part in 
getting THE INLAND PRINTER started), 
made a few changes in the case so as 
to facilitate more expeditious typeset- 
ting. In his arrangement, which I pre- 
sent in Fig. 1, the en quads and thin 
spaces were brought closer to the com- 
posing stick and thus made good, even, 
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and quicker spacing possible. He moved 
the “t” box to the left and diminished 
by one-third the sizes of the “c,” “m,” 
and “u” boxes, which then were still 
large enough for these letters. In his 
upper case he increased the size of the 
capital boxes, the room for these being 
gained by diminishing the size of the 
small-cap boxes. But, as I said before, 
the upper- and lower-case pairs became 
passé and with them Mr. Boss’s im- 
provements in the lay of the case. 

A pair of cases much in vogue in 
newspaper offices in the pre-composing- 
machine days was the Rooker model. 
These cases differed only, however, in 
being smaller than the ordinary cases. 
This gave shorter reaches to the hands 
in setting type and thus enabled com- 
positors to get up larger “strings.” To- 
day a few relics of this model are still 
left in some non-progressive newspa- 
per plants, and prove to be an aggra- 
vation rather than a benefit. All cases 
should be of the same size and inter- 
changeable in the cabinets of an office. 
Job or italic cases of the Rooker size 
were also made, perhaps just to fit the 
racks that held the upper and lower 
pairs. Each compositor had in his stand 
pairs for agate, nonpareil, and minion, 
or brevier. In the Rooker upper case 
the capital boxes were larger than the 
small-cap boxes. Mr. Boss adopted this 
feature in his regular-size upper case. 

The most radical case improvement 
was one devised by a Mr. Fox, at one 
time compositor for the Caslon Letter 
Foundry, of London. This I present as 
Fig. 2. It isa much younger model than 
Mr. Boss’s. Some years ago, at a ses- 
sion of the London Society of Compos- 
itors, in discoursing about efficiency in 
the composing room, Ernest Pheby gave 
examples of “motion study” in respect 
of the compositor’s hand as it moves 
over the case to and fro between the 
boxes and his stick. He unwound a 
spool of thread, going over diagrams 
of case compartments and setting the 
words “london society of compositors’ 
jobbing guild,” using first the ordinary 
case and then a case with Mr. Fox’s 
modified lay. When using the old case 
the length of thread indicated sixty-four 
feet of hand movements, while for the 
second case the movements amounted 
to but forty-eight feet, a saving of 25 
per cent. The notable features of this 
case are the placing of the letters used 
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most frequently at the right-hand side, 
the side nearest the hand that picks up 
the types, and the grouping of the quads 
and spaces along the front of the case. 
It is to be remarked that the figures 
are brought more to the front and that 
there is a box for leaders. I miss the 
“7,” “k,” and “q” boxes, for which 
room was probably found in the upper 
case paired with it. These cases were 
meant to rest on top of stands, so my 
remarks about such being out of date 
have equal force here. 

There once appeared advertisements 
of a case in which there were three small 
boxes for thin spaces placed above the 
3-em-space box, taking part of the area 
of the “th” box. Just how much history 
was connected with this case I cannot 
say. That all the spaces should be near 
the composing stick cannot be gainsaid. 

A very promising case was another 
creation of the past century, being a 
model designed and copyrighted in the 
year 1893 by W. N. Clapp, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey. I show his lay in 
Fig. 3. From his advertising matter I 
excerpt the following claimed points of 
superiority: The case does not have to 
be drawn completely out of the rack to 
uncover caps or figures, thereby avoid- 
ing risk of dropping the case; caps and 
small letters are laid alike, and similar 
to but with an improvement on the old- 
style lower case; the points and letters 
most used are in most convenient parts 
of case; spaces and quads are together 
at the front; composition, justification, 
corrections, and distribution are facili- 
tated. As Mr. Clapp’s model case held 
both caps and small letters it could not 
be classed as an out-of-date affair. That 
it is far superior to the California case 
must be admitted without hesitation. It 
is much to be regretted, therefore, that 
it did not get into general use. It would 
not have been a very severe task to learn 
its lay, which in the main followed cus- 
tom. That there was a smaller box for 
“k” than for “j” might be criticized, 
and also easily corrected by a reassign- 
ment for these letters. 

Mr. Clapp was somewhat versatile 
with his case idea. He devised what he 
called an “Economy Series.” In full size 
he had a newspaper case (caps one- 
third, lower case two-thirds—the one I 
show), a job case (caps one-half, lower 
case one-half), a three-face case (caps 
one-fourth, small caps one-fourth, lower 
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case one-half), a two-font, a three-font, 
and a four-font case—all with the same 
lay. In addition he had a half-size and a 
two-thirds-size case. This last he said 
would hold as much type as the ordi- 
nary full-size job case. In my collection 
of typo-curios I have a quarter-size case 
which Mr. Clapp once sent to me. He 
printed the lay on the bottom of each 
case, so no compositor could possibly 
go wrong on the use of the case. 

When one looks back one wonders 
wherefore the real necessity of so many 
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By the way, it seems rather archaic 
today to speak of “upper- and lower- 
case” letters. While we have the good 
word “caps,” or “capitals,” there is need 
for a fitting and short word to designate 
what so long have been called “lower 
case.” The term “small” is not quite sat- 
isfactory, being really applicable to the 
letters having no ascenders or descend- 
ers. The ancient term “minuscule” does 
not flow off one’s tongue readily enough. 
Perhaps some wordsmith can suggest a 
pertinent designation. 
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Fig. 4.—German Antiqua case 


extra boxes in the upper case. The three 
upper rows held reference marks, frac- 
tions, dashes, and braces, whose use was 
generally so rare that it would have been 
better to have kept them in separate 
cases, as they are nowadays. Even the 
typefounders in those days were seem- 
ingly expected to furnish the complete 
assortment of these extras or “acciden- 
tals” with every roman font. Most of 
these came back unused in the lots of 
old type traded in. Had they been kept 
in separate (say in quarter) cases they 
could have been kept at hand for their 
occasional need. Today we are wiser, 
and a printer may order weight fonts 
minus the accidentals—a much better 
plan than the earlier arrangement under 
which orders were taken. 

The composing machines have almost 
made the small caps disappear. These 
were generously used in former days— 
perhaps just because we had them. In 
modern days we feel no necessity for 
them, nor for caseroom to hold them. 


In a treatise on type cases it will be 
interesting to show what the printers of 
Germany have done with the case. In 
Fig. 4 I present the German lay for 
the Antiqua (roman) faces. Having no 
Fraktur (German) types at hand I can- 
not present an illustration of the case 
lay for them. It differs, however, only in 
the section given in Fig. 4 to the various 
accents not occurring in the Fraktur. 
Provision is made here for extra supplies 
of “e” and “n,” which have most fre- 
quent use in the German language. The 
presence of long “‘s” (f), its double, and 
its combinations with “i,” “1,” “t,” and 
“z” will be noted. The Antiqua lay, 
which I show, and the latest Fraktur 
lay, are those suggested for general Ger- 
man adoption, being sponsored by the 
Graphic Arts Subcommittee of the Ger- 
man Industrial Standards Commission, 
which committee, by the way, has stand- 
ardized the paper sizes of Germany. The 
German printers have gotten away com- 
pletely from case pairs, if they ever had 
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them. In German typographic lore you 
never come across a literal translation or 
equivalent for “upper and lower case.” 

In the French job case the caps oc- 
cupy rows of boxes across the full rear, 
as in the German case, while the lower- 
case lay at the front resembles the Eng- 
lish and American lay. 

A young Hungarian the other day 
praised to me the lay of the case used 
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THE INLAND PRINTER will welcome it 
and give space to a demonstration of it. 

Having indicated my ideas of type- 
case lays, and leaving the solution of a 
proper one for our present needs open 
for further consideration, I will assume 
the role of a prophet and present a case 
lay (see Fig. 5) for the coming day when 
the English language will be spelled 
phonetically. At some time our high- 
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Fig. 5.—Phonetic case 


in his native land, because “the most- 
used letters were nearest to the right 
hand.” A good idea, that. I have no 
illustration of the lay, but am inclined 
to believe that the Hungarians have the 
German case lay, with slight variations, 
to accommodate the numerous accents 
which are used in their language. 

Since we may soon come to the metric 
system of weights and measures in this 
country, it may be well to state case 
dimensions metrically as well as in our 
clumsy linear-measure system. Our type 
cases, which once had slight differences 
in size, are now standardized to 1654 by 
32% inches (42.23 by 81.6 centime- 
ters). Mr. Clapp’s full-size case mea- 
sured 1634 by 32% inches (42.55 by 
81.9 centimeters). The Rooker case 
measured 1414 by 283 inches (36.83 
by 72.07 centimeters). The French case 
measures 17.32 by 25.5 inches (44 by 
65 centimeters). I am informed that 
there are two sizes of German cases: 44 
by 66 centimeters and 66 by 99 centi- 
meters (17.32 by 26 inches and 26 by 
39 inches), with the former size of case 
predominating in the trade. 

Before dropping this subject, I will 
suggest that if any compositor of expe- 
rience and intelligence can, as a result of 
applied study, suggest a case lay that 
may be still better than Mr. Clapp’s, 


brows, who, sad to say, are still so mo- 
ronic, will wake up to the value and 
need of a phonetic alphabet as a factor 
in promoting a truthful and unerring 
presentation of correct or standard pro- 
nunciation, thereby making for the ut- 
most economy in acquiring learning, in 
teaching it, and in printing it. Think of 
the many things that a child might learn 
while it is laboriously studying our mud- 
dled orthography! 

This case is based upon a careful, and 
I may also add a tedious, count of the 
phones that make up the English lan- 
guage. While others have counted and 
recorded the frequency of the most-used 
words, I have studied the phonetic angle 
as applied to their census and have ar- 
rived at a fairly reliable estimate of the 
comparative frequency of the consonant 
and vowel sounds, and of the letters, 
old and new, that those versed in phone 
alphabets find it advisable to use with- 
out going to the extreme of finicalness. 

In devising the system of compart- 
ments these considerations have been 
kept in mind: Regulate the size of the 
boxes by the amount of usage of the va- 
rious characters; place those most used 
nearest to the composing stick; place 
spaces most conveniently; put the fig- 
ures in a more desirable location; make 
the lay of the caps conform as closely as 
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possible to that of the small letters; rec- 
ognize the fact that five punctuation 
marks (,.-’—) are much in use and 
should be close at hand; that the figures 
1, 2,0, and perhaps 6 have greater usage 
than the others and need larger boxes; 
that, while “c,” “q,” and “x” and their 
capitals are outcasts for any phonetic 
alphabet, we may still require them for 
archaic purposes and because “C” and 
“XX” serve as Roman numerals for hun- 
dred and for ten. (Still, why have Ro- 
man numerals?) Room is given for the 
“f” combinations, which really ought 
to be abolished. If vacated, their boxes 
could be given to the fractions most 
used, 14, %4, 34, %, %, or in some in- 
stances to certain foreign-language ac- 
cents. I have assigned boxes for the 
parenthesis and bracket signs, which we 
so frequently need, and also for the per 
cent mark and the asterisk. In fact, the 
case is quite complete. 

A word or two as to the material of 
which cases are made. They have always 
been constructed of wood, but it has 
often occurred to me that a more sub- 
stantial material is decidedly desirable. 
Cases get into all manner of decrepi- 
tude. Their frames break, the bottoms 
sag, and the partitions give way. I have 
sometimes wondered if aluminum, be- 
ing a light-weight metal, would not be 
an improved substitute for wood. Sheet 
steel or zinc might provide great dura- 
bility. Yet here comes along the factor 
of possible damage to types when these 
are distributed into (in fact, “thrown” 
into) any boxes of such a hard material. 
Cloth or rubber linings might obviate 
this. Partitions of wood are about a pica 
thick. Of metal they could be thinner 
and thus afford more space for type, es- 
pecially needed for large bodies. Natu- 
rally, metal cases would cost more than 
wooden ones, but in the long run their 
greater durability would equalize mat- 
ters. If anyone has ever experimented 
with the idea of solving this angle of the 
case problem, it would be very interest- 
ing to get a report about the results. 
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Good Management 
Management means the profitable 
employment of capital and talent. Blam- 
ing the competitor and general condi- 
tions is no nearer management than 
blaming the reglets and quads is typog- 

raphy.—From “Spinal Colyums.” 
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SAMUEL E. Lesser, of New York City.— 
“Keeping Up with the New Books” is an at- 
tractive and very pleasing booklet, the cover, 
printed from an interesting reversed design in 
a rather light blue on silvered stock, being 
of especially good character. 

Harry L. Strano, Seattle—While we like 
the “Announcement by Diers” folder by which 
your association with the Diers Printing Com- 
pany is made known, and which is also very 
impressive, we consider your business card 
enclosed with it even better. The grouping is 
impressive and modern. 

Coorer & Beatty, of Toronto.—If for no 
other reason the gigantic size of 
your hanger “Giant Type Faces” 
would serve to make it striking 
and impressive. However, not 
only are its dimensions 27 by 38 
inches and the specimens of the 
different type faces shown in sev- 
enty-two-point size, but the lay- 
out is excellent. 

THE SACHEM Press, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts——Composition on 
the greeting card for Mary N. 
Conrad is neat and satisfactory. 
The type, however, is set a trifle « 
too low on the card. Individual 
taste would decide which of the 
two printings, silver alone or red 
and green, was preferable. The 
former is neater and more charac- 
terful; the latter perhaps clearer. 

Osmonp W. Snow, Springfield, 
Massachusetts.—Excepting for the 
fact that the name is too small in 
proportion to the address, etc., on 
the several items of stationery for 
The Snow Press, we like the de- 
sign, as used on all of them, very 
much. Considering the weight of 
the design printed from a reverse 
etching you were wise to print in 
gray instead of black. Your folder 
business card headed “Contact” is 
also very good indeed. 

WRIGHT PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Amarillo, Texas.—While a better 
initial “P” would have improved 
it, nevertheless we consider very 
good indeed the blotter in which 
the small amount of type appears 
in open panels of the background 
made up from small open square 
border units. The attention is cen- 
tered on the copy, which is proper, 
in an unusually effective if simple way, and 
the second color is used to good effect, accen- 
tuating rather than dominating the type. 

E. F. Worcester, Boston.—Thanks for the 
copy of your book, “Bridge: What I Know of 


the Game.” It is not only interesting but ex- 
ceptionally well executed as respects typog- 
raphy, printing, and binding. The cover is real 
class, and the type used for the text, Italian 
Old Style, is one deserving of far greater use 
than is being made of it. Our only adverse 
criticism of the book is that the top margin 
is too wide, type pages seeming to be too low. 

J. H. Arowesty, New York City.—The 
birth announcement for “Baby Herbert” is 
one of the most novel items of the kind we 
have seen, featured as it is by a sign stand 
made up from rules and ornaments from 
which a panel is suspended and which sur- 


Cover of a new technical magazine the typography and format of which 

seem to have been inspired by an ambition to emulate in the trade-press 

field the example set by the dollar-a-copy “Fortune” in the general field. 

In no respect is there evidence of cost having been seriously considered 

by the publishers. The original, printed in black and green on silver paper, 
is an eyeful which not only impresses but gratifies the reader 


rounds a cut illustrating a stork flying through 
the air. The necessary text appears below the 
panel, which with the stand is printed in gold 
and at the right of the stand, which extends 
from the top to the bottom of the design. 


Joun Bornman & Son, Detroit—Though 
we feel that the second color, a brown, might 
have been a trifle lighter and brighter, just a 
wee bit, in fact, the folder “Over Three Score 
and Ten,” noting the fact that your fine con- 
cern has passed man’s allotted span, is never- 
theless excellent and impressive. The folder 
circumvents the commonplaceness of conven- 
tionality and achieves modernity without re- 
sorting to the use of features which most 
printers striving for modern effects embrace 
and which are merely eccentric. 

Harry ScHEDIN, Minneapolis.—Except for 
the fact that the display employed on page 1 
is too weak in its relation to the 
page size and the text underneath, 
we like the folder “The Right Way 
to Success.” Composition is excel- 
lent all the way through except 
for the fact that there is a bit too 
much space around the initial on 
first page. We suggest, however, 
another point of weakness, namely, 
the preponderance of warm color 
on the first page supplied by the 
wide border printed in red and a 
light brown, which, furthermore, 
is not a very good combination. 
A medium green tint instead of 
the brown would, we think, mate- 
rially improve the appearance of 
the piece and would also give it a 
greater amount of snap. 

Georce P. Girman, Boston.— 
Considering their nature —small 
commercial forms like cards, tick- 
ets, and announcements, for which 
too little can be obtained to jus- 
tify high-grade stock and a finer 
quality of composition—the speci- 
mens you submit are quite satis- 
factory. Indeed, several of them, 
notably the booklet “The Bovie 
Electro-Surgical Unit,” the folder 
“Consolidated Trust Shares,” and 
the card on blue for the Copley 
Methodist Church, are excellent. 
The combinations of copperplate 
romans and Old English as on the 
installation notice of Norumbega 
Masonic lodge should be avoided, 
as they are decidedly inharmoni- 
ous. In general you should watch 
the spacing of lines, which are in 
a number of instances crowded, 
and also undue letter-spacing. 

Paut F. Ossorn, of Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania——Crowding and the use of a 
smaller text than necessary are faults evident 
in the August number of your blotter house 
magazine, One Column. The small size of the 
type is largely due to the initials but more to 
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the meaningless pyramid made up of rules of 
varying length underneath the first paragraph. 
By condensing the matter under the upper 
blue band as to size, eliminating the pyramid, 
and setting the measure a pica wider, the next 
larger size of type could have been used for 
the text. Considering the size and strength of 
the text the initials are too prominent, and 
the effect would be improved if they aligned 
at the top with the text in the conventional 
manner; square-cornered initial blocks never 
appear satisfactory when raised as in this case. 

Tue Excetsior Printery, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan.—Though the illustration is placed 
about half an inch too low, the title of the 
menu done for the Butterfly Candy Kitchen is 
otherwise well arranged. Instead of centering 
ornaments so used they should be above cen- 
ter in the space they occupy, to provide va- 
riety, proportion, and good balance. The gold 
printing on the mottled gold stock does not 
stand out well except at certain angles. Gold 
is more effective against black and cold colors, 
greens and blues, than against white and warm 
colors like reds and yellows, the latter particu- 
larly. While the inner pages are well enough 
arranged the border is too pronounced and 
it suggests cheapness. Plain rule, parallel rules 
if you choose—and they provide a degree of 
finish which a single rule does not offer to the 
same degree—would be preferable. 

G. Issaxorr, Sioux City, Iowa——The cover 
of the brochure “Badgerow Building” is at- 
tractive and impressive, and is high class in 
every respect. It demonstrates what the paper 
alone may do toward giving a booklet a dis- 
tinguished look, though the remark is not in- 
tended to infer that the design is not all it 
should be, for it is. The item would neverthe- 
less be much less satisfactory if just plain and 
ordinary paper were used. One beauty of the 
design is that it is not one of those all-over 


At the left, the cover of a German typefounder’s 
specimen book in the pages of which the sans 
serif named is demonstrated to excellent advan- 
tage in display. The cross-section of the type 
character is made from rules trimmed to shape. 
An effective use of reverse etchings made from 
proofs of typeset lines is indicated by the folder 
title by the Herbert C. May Company, Houston 


solid kinds which cover any figure or finish a 
stock may have and which, inversely, are best 
used on the plainest of papers. While with 
text in the beautiful Kennerley and with the 
head bands of refined design in harmony we 
consider that the use of Kabel for the display 
rather tends toward inconsistency, neverthe- 
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Interesting page from the publication of the Chi- 
cago trade-composition houses. The band at the 
side appeared at the binding edge on all pages, 
and on facing pages, of course, the heavier rule 
was double the width of the one here on the right 


less that sans serif is so good and the han- 
dling of the text pages otherwise so excellent 
that the point in this instance is not one to 
lose sleep over. Presswork is also very good. 

R. F. Browne, Memphis.—While we do not 
object to the skilful use of certain modernis- 
tic features, like solid half-circles, triangles, 
etc., which means a limited use of them and 
where some purpose in design may be said to 
be served, when such are plastered all over a 
design, as in most of the menus of the hotels 
Chisco and Gayoso, and the type matter 
made to take a back seat, then we feel that it 
is time to call a halt. Such features, it should 
seem plain, are like pepper and salt, not meat 
and bread, and they are warranted only in 
homeopathic doses. While a measure of in- 
genuity is indicated by some, notably the ver- 
tical design on the folder of the “hi ho inn,” 
the work is best described as bizarre. If one 
enjoys rude, boisterous, and uncouth human 
beings he is likely to see something in typog- 
raphy of this ilk; but how many do? 

ALBERT A. WOERMANN, of Brooklyn, New 
York.—While the typographical cover design 
you submit for our December issue has inter- 
esting features and represents ingenious ideas 
in the use of type and ornament, the former 
is quite too much dominated by the latter, 
and the name does not stand out as it should. 
It is not adaptable also for the reason that 
three colors are necessary for your design, 
whereas we can print in but two. The most 
important feature of any display is the copy 
that answers the question “What?” or which 
relates some interesting thing about the item 
to be featured. While it is quite true that the 
name “The Inland Printer” is fairly large, the 
size in effect is materially reduced by the 
prominence of the ornamentation, which cre- 
ates a suggestion of complexity, even though 
the name, date, etc., are themselves arranged 
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Elderly tears are easily wrung. 
Whatever you give, give to the young, 
Whose thanks are not in what they say 
‘But in what they take and go their way. 
Give hand or heart, body or mind, 

Give zt and never look behind, 

Give tt and never look ahead, 

Lest you be salty, lest you be dead ... 
Because the grateful, the ageeng, the old, 
Pay you well with a casket of gold; 

But the boys and gerls, though they never pay, 
Greve you, always, one more day. 





— WITTER BYNNER 











in a simple manner. There is force in simplic- 
ity and weakness in complexity which every 
designer and typographer should remember. 
NaTIoNaL Capito, Press, of Washington, 
D. C.—The binding of “A College Handbook 
to Newman” is unusually attractive, and, due 
to the fact that the upper half of the back is 
covered with red and the lower with blue, it 
is also characterful. In fact the only weak fea- 
ture about it, in our opinion, is the title, which 
is stamped in gold on the red and does not 
stand out as we feel it should. Gold against 
the blue would have been more effective be- 
cause there would be more contrast. A better 
plan would probably have been to stamp the 
title in blue leaf matching or closely approxi- 
mating the blue material covering the lower 
half of the board backs. The typography is 
rather poor. In the first place the size is too 
large for the page, and, secondly, it is notice- 
ably condensed and hence not a good selec- 
tion for bookwork. It is furthermore a modern 
face and does not harmonize well with the 
Old English used for headings, which in addi- 
tion are too small in relation to the text. The 
presswork of this handbook is of good quality. 
Prertess Press, of Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
—Though the angle at which the “Shoes” 
design is printed on the circular for “Bul- 
lard’s” is too acute and no more effective 
than if the slant were less, the layout is 
commendable. However, the combination 
of the heavy block in which the title is set, 
the Nubian of the signature line, and the 
typewriter face in which the text is com- 
posed is quite too much, and yet the con- 
trast between them is pleasing as compared 


Impressive typography by C. Raymond Beran, of 
Bray & Beran, San Francisco. At the left, the 
title page of a folder enclosing another folder of 
which the first page is shown on the right. With 
type in black, rules in gold, and ornaments in 
deep purple on India-tint antique paper, the orig- 
inal 914 by 13 inch pages are very attractive 


stance, but it does not with any of the three 
types named. There was a fourth, Light Litho, 
which is used for the two lines below the sig- 
nature, which, by the way, and although a 
proper name, is begun with a lower case “b.” 
The same thing is true of the same word on 
the accompanying envelope, on which the 
subordinate lines are too large in proportion 
and too large in relation to their importance. 

Norman T. A. Munpber & Company, Balti- 
more.—It is seldom that we of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S staff, who are privileged to see so 
much that is beautiful and impressive and 
otherwise distinctive, enjoy things so fine as 
the sixtieth-anniversary book of the New York 
bankers, Dominick & Dominick, which was 
recently produced by you. After having so 
graciously in your letter credited H. H. Wil- 
kinson, artist of the Sweetland Advertising 
Agency, with the planning of the book, there 
is ample credit left for you for having carried 


the plans to such a successful completion. 
There’s many a slip between the dummy and 
the book, but we know the house of Munder 
well enough to feel confident that when the 
dummy goes there no slips take place. The 
binding is beautiful and fairly reflects class, 
and money, but it is no more outstanding in 
its way than the text, so beautifully printed 
from beautiful old-style upon paper that de- 
lights the eyes. It has been a treat to examine 
this book, which will be kept close at hand in 
this office and will be displayed before shown 
to many an admirer of fine printing. 

Union Bank Note Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.—While the typography of the book- 
let ‘A Remedy for Business Depression” leaves 
a sour taste, the green binding makes a strik- 
ing first impression, and the two enclosures 
printed on the stock used for the cover are 
excellent as to type selection, display, and 
composition. In our opinion the rules on the 
cover of the booklet are just so much excess 
baggage, and the design as a whole also lacks 
form and balance. Our main criticism con- 
cerns the heavy, crowded composition of the 
text, though, due to size, the Century Bold is 
readable enough. The effect you were undoubt- 

edly striving for would have been at- 
tained to much better advantage if you 
had used Bodoni, even bold, because of the 
superiority of that face in design, and the 
desired impressiveness would not have 
been sacrificed by more white space in 
the page. Crowding is especially notice- 
able at the start of the text, where the 
initial, which is too small in its relation to 
the body type, appears jammed up into the 
corner of the rule border. 


with that supplied by the very delicate 
ornament of the flower basket in the lower 
right-hand corner. This ornament would 
harmonize with Cloister Oldstyle, for in- 


On the original of this card designed by Harry Arm- 

strong, of Detroit, the word “art’’ appeared in red 

against silver, which was used where green appears in 
this reproduction. Black was employed as it is here 


W. A. Jerrorp, Kentish Town, London, 
England.—Although the yearbook of the 
London School of Printing,to which we de- 
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Title page of folder by Boston artist; the second page was utilized in 
showing a design executed in the “‘classic” manner 











| — The Heathen Chinee 
tmimuttititeik 
gazed upon me¢ 4 ¢ And he 
rose With a sigh and said 


“(an this be? v i 





gare ruing 
by Chinese cheap labor, 
—and he Went for that 
heathen Chince ¢ ¢ In the 
scene that ensued I did not 
take a hand v But the floor 
it Was strewed like the 
leaves onthe strands With 
the cards that Ah Sin had 
been hiding in the game 
“he did not understand. 
In his sleeves, Which Were 














Page from unique booklet by C. Raymond Beran, San Francisco, The 
title of a folder advertising this item is reproduced on page 88 


voted a page in the October issue, 
is larger than that of the printing 
department of North-Western Poly- 
technic, of which you are head in- 
structor, your book does not suffer 
in the slightest by comparison as 
regards quality. The genuine excel- 
lence of yours is the more praise- 
worthy since it represents the first 
issue. The cover is not only impres- 
sive as a result of the size and the 
weight of the type, but pleasing, 
because instead of being printed in 
black it is done in a rather deep 
red-brown which keys in well with 
the tone of the unusually attractive 
stock used. It appears that the il- 
lustration and type matter 
could be lowered half an inch 
to good advantage, appear- 
ing as printed to crowd the 
border at the top a bit too 
closely. Aside from that the 
only fault we feel may be 
found with the work is that 
the impression is too heavy 
on certain of the pages. The 
typography is not only at- 
tractive and impressive, but 
there is evidence of care hav- 
ing been given the details. 
PriInTING DEPARTMENT of 
the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Reformatory, of Huntington, 
Pennsylvania. —Appreciating 
that the work is entirely that 
of young boys, we feel that 
the booklet “Linoleum Block 
Printing” is very commend- 
able as an item of typogra- 
phy and printing and also as 
respects the cutting of the 
linoleum-block illustrations. 
The most attractive feature 
of the item is the cover 
design. The border type and 
the illustration of this design are 
printed in dark blue and brown 
over the light blue tint background 
which fills up to the edges of the 
border, leaving the white paper 
showing only in the margins. The 
page, which as stated is well de- 
signed in general, would be im- 
proved if the lines were spaced a 
little farther apart and if the illus- 
tration were raised just a bit and 
printed in a lighter brown, that 
used being so deep as to be almost 
black and therefore too strong. The 
text of the first inside pages, which 
suffice as the title page, should be 
at least one size larger to be suffi- 
ciently impressive and to balance 
the page size. Of the illustrations, 
all of which are printed in two or 
more colors from linoleum blocks, 
we admire most the one showing 
the airplane soaring over the trees. 
ArTHUR R. YorTEer, of Palmerton, 
Pennsylvania.—The silhouette illus- 
tration which you have worked 
up from six-point monotype border 
units is ingenious and interesting. 
It would be a good decorative unit 
for a page if large enough and if 
the subject matter were such as to 
make its use appropriate, as for 
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instance on the cover of a type- 
specimen book. More interesting 
still is the letterhead of the Palmer- 
ton Printing Company, over the 
entire sheet of which an interesting 
design made up of rules and orna- 
ments suggesting a wallpaper de- 
sign in a small pattern is printed in 
a delicate tint. It does not affect 
the typing, at least materially, and 
it adds an interesting note to the 
stationery. If the writer has ever 
seen the idea applied before, it has 
escaped his memory. Our only re- 
gret regarding this letterhead, which 
reflects very favorably on J. Ralph 
Reichenbach, who you say designed 





Ha! Ha! Ha! 


WHAT you need 
is a good printer. You 
won'thave that trouble 
after you “turn” your 
composition and print- 
ing over to “Criterion.” 


THE CRITERION PRESS 
Printers and Typographe: 
1230-1234 West Congress Steet - Chicago 


3555 monroe 4379 








An interest-arousing mailing card which was 
produced by the Criterion Press, of Chicago 


it, is the type used for the heading. 
Copperplate Gothic seems to be in- 
consistent with decoration which in 
character harmonizes with Caslon, 
and the one line of delicate, grace- 
ful script used for the line “Print- 
ing” gives one an impression of any- 
thing other than being related to the 
coarse and awkward gothic. 
Monroe F. Dreuer, INcorpo- 
RATED, of Newark, New Jersey.— 
While we doubt that the Bodoni 
Bold is a suitable type for the text, 
the layout of the pages of the house- 
organ American Service is so dis- 
tinctive, impressive, and otherwise 
outstanding that there is consider- 
able compensation. The handling of 
illustrations and headings is quite 
original, and it contributes an addi- 
tional fresh note to the sparkling 
(and in the case of the body type 
possibly too sparkling) effect of the 
ensemble. The heading “Ruts” is 
particularly fine, but we cannot on 
the other hand see anything in the 
use of thick rules in green between 
the lines of the heading “Egypt” to 
enthuse over. In view of the rather 
extended form of the Bodoni Bold 
and the frequent wide spacing be- 
tween words, we suggest that if you 
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continue to use the face it would be well to 
open the lines with at least one-point leads. 
With such ample page margins there is no 
good reason in our opinion for setting the 
lines so solid. As between the issue you have 
prepared, considered above, and the one for 
September of last year, there is no comparison 
to be made. The last year’s issue is common- 
place, dull, and otherwise unimpressive. In 
genuine merit the two are really about as far 
apart as, one might say, the poles. 

Puiu OLsEN, of Toppenish, Washington.— 
Your work indicates a very good design sense, 
which more experience and study should re- 
fine and result in ability to do outstanding 
work. The point is, you have ideas in layout 
and display which depart from the conven- 
tional and, as noted in various of the items 
that you submit, indicate your native ability to 
succeed as a typographer. You have at your 
disposal, however, some type faces that you 
should shun, especially considering the fact 
that you also have the excellent Goudy Old- 
style and Goudy Bold. The finest specimens 
are those set in these faces, and the inferior 
items are those set in Engravers Bold, Copper- 
plate Gothic, a script the name of which we 
do not recall and which does not matter, and 
the large black poster gothic. What you must 
guard against, and what, aside from inferior 
types, is most detrimental to your work, is 
the crowding of lines; indeed, there are few 
in all the work you submit which would not 
stand additional leading to good advantage. 
Your linoleum-block work demonstrates your 
native artistic talent, but the most attractive 
specimen in the lot is the program folder for 
the tenth annual Big Baked Potato Banquet, 
although the letterhead done for the Review is 
likewise high grade. If you do not possess a 





Joseph M. 
PICKENS 


Memphis, Tennessee 





The original of this striking business card by the 
typographer named is printed in yellow and blue- 
purple, and the ornaments, in yellow on the blue- 
purple, have the effect of being printed in green 


good book on the fundamentals of typogra- 
phy and of design as it relates to typography 
you should get one, for we feel that it would 
be of tremendous benefit to you in improving 
your present skill and thus enabling you to 
produce still finer work. 

STERLING Press, INCORPORATED, Pittsburgh. 
—Most of the blotters you submitted are too 
“modernistic,” crude geometric ornament so 
dominating the type as to make it extremely 
unlikely that the message itself will create 
much of an impression. There is a degree of 
ingeniousness in the handling of the ornamen- 
tal features on the blotter titled “No Substitu- 
tions,” but it is next to impossible to read the 
type matter, so pronounced is the ornamenta- 
tion, especially that printed in black over a 
brown background almost, it seems, as low in 
value as black. Except for the use of the ex- 
tremely ugly and difficult-to-read cubist face 
used for the slogan in the lower panel the blot- 
ter headed “Dependable” is effective. Another 
headed “Repetition” would score effectively if 
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Rules employed in novel ways are the distinguished features of these two letterheads. The second color 
on the one of the Aldus Printers was a rather deep but brilliant blue 


it were not for the vertical rules in the upper 
panel, which primarily confuse the reader and 
mean nothing in design. While the interesting 
decorative units are here of pronounced de- 
sign, the fact that they are produced in rela- 
tively weak colors saves the situation, toward 
which end the fact that the type matter ap- 
pears in open panels with good margins also 
contributes. In designing typography it is not 
a bad idea to keep in mind the story told of an 
old woman who, when visiting an art gallery 
some years ago and looking at a picture hung 
therein, said, “My, what a lovely frame!” for- 
getting all about the picture which the frame 
was merely supposed to set off and focus at- 
tention upon. Where ornament is profuse in 
typography the effect is the same, and it is on 
the type, like the picture, that the attention is 
desired by your customers. 

Francis W. Locke, Boonville, New York. 
—The folder you submit on Booncraft Early 
American Furniture lacks the finish an item of 
the kind should reflect, and is weak and un- 
impressive too. If only the trade-mark were 
used as the cover design, larger of course and 


without the panel, the title page might have 
been made very impressive. A solid tint plate 
cut to the form of the mark could have been 
used just as one is used over the entire panel 
in which the mark appears, and which tends 
to minimize the inherent effectiveness of the 
design itself. A light line border upon the text 
pages would have given the inside pages an 
effect of finish and would have had the same 
result with the title page when changed as is 
suggested. Breaking-up of the text of page 2 
is unfortunate, creating an unpleasing distri- 
bution of the white space, and the display of 
this page is meaningless and weak. A far better 
head would have been “A Distinguished New 
Line of Reproductions,” which means some- 
thing—in fact draws attention directly to the 
subject advertised. The ornaments separating 
the two groups of this page are awkwardly 
placed in the center and of awkward shape 
and should have been omitted, especially since 
they are so light as to suggest specks of some 
kind rather than a part of the design. Except 
for the fact that the display is too anemic the 
back page is the best of the four, but here too 
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The trade-mark in the upper of these two letterheads, by Howard N. King, is in silver, thermographed, 
and the type in black. Readers sufficiently interested should refer to this department of the July and 
August issues where the same copy is shown but handled differently. Haywood Hunt, San Francisco 
typographer, executed the Craftsmen notehead design, the ornament being in brown on the original 
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you will note that a light page border would 
help, adding finish as already mentioned and 
also a degree of unity which the page as it is 
now handled does not possess. 

KraTER-DECoupreEs, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia.—The specimens you submit are of qual- 
ity grade in all respects, and many of them 
are in addition really distinctive, in fact, also, 
smart. Among the more impressive pieces is 
your new specimen book “TypeStyles,” which, 
like much of your work, does not follow the 
conventional. The cover in dark blue and 
light bright blue, the former thermographed 
(raised) on bright orange stock and so folded 
as to constitute a loose-leaf binder with brass 
fasteners, is unusually impressive. That you 
have a wide range of the better styles of types 
available today is apparent from the attrac- 
tively laid-out inner leaves. Some there are 
who decry books that open from the top in- 
stead of the side, but in this case we can see 
no serious objection; in fact there is a small 
saving in space binding at the narrower di- 
mension, valuable, perhaps, considering that 
you did not apparently believe it is wise to 
establish a larger page size. A larger showing 
of the styles of type faces in the different sizes 
would probably be appreciated by some users 
of the book, and yet, except perhaps for cast- 
ing up, which the customer would do only 
for guidance in copy, there is quite enough of 
most of them to demonstrate their appear- 
ance. Presswork is exceptionally good on this 
and also the other specimens, among which the 
Art Holtz letterhead would be outstanding if 
it were not for the weird type in which the 
main line is set. Happily this face, which is 
very definitely passing on, is used to only a 
limited extent in your work, which is addi- 
tional evidence of your taste and your good 
typographical judgment. 

Av. SmitH, Milwaukee.—Your work is of 
fair average grade, not bad and on the other 
hand not at all outstanding. Considering the 
nature of the work and what the average cus- 
tomer is willing to spend for it, the quality, 
generally speaking, appears fair enough. And 
yet improvements could be made which would 
not or should not entail extra expense to pass 
on to the customer. One of these is more space 
between lines, noticeable especially in the dis- 
play of many of the items submitted and par- 
ticularly on the first page of the folder “Dear 
Graduates and Senior Nurses,” where, rather 
than permitting the effect of congestion, a 
smaller size of type should have been used; 
indeed, the type fills the eye rather too much 
as it is—another reason for the change. The 
broken-rule effects such as on the title of the 
folder “For Mother, Dad, Sister and Brother” 
are seldom satisfactory and more seldom still 
pleasing, and besides the idea is not suitable 
for use with a type face like Goudy, being 
more at home in connection with Broadway 
and other cubistic faces. Like begets like, you 
know. One of the best items in the collection 
is the folder of Hamann’s headed “A Message 
to the Piano Owner.” It would be improved 
by opening up the display on the title page 
and dropping the cut a little, also by setting 
the text of the center spread a size larger, 
which would mean increasing the measure. 
This could be done without difficulty, as the 
mass of white space at the left is not bal- 
anced by a corresponding amount anywhere 
else. Here, too, the lines of display, those in 
caps of Goudy Handtooled italic at the left, 
suffer from being spaced so closely. 
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CuHares H. Martin & Company, of Balti- 
more.—Your two blotters “It Can Be Done” 
and “Results” are unsatisfactory. Though they 
are not attractive the worst fault is weakness; 
they lack punch as a result mainly of the fact 
that the important display is not as large as it 
should be, and in the case of the one men- 
tioned second because there is so much copy in 
the text that it had to be set in too small type. 
This text matter as printed in the brown on 
the figured stock is uncomfortable to the eyes. 
It would have been far better if the space 
taken up by the not attractive rule at the sides 
of the text group were utilized for the larger 
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Ride ’em 
Cowboy, 


[ n the wake of the 


great economy wave sweeping the 


country is the determined effort 





on the part of every advertiser to 
squeeze the last ounce of results 
from every cent expended for ad- 
vertising. Advertising today has to 
be good! It has to produce! Here's 
where good typography plays its 
part. Wise advertisers choose good 


typography for they know from ex- 








perience that it will always attract 
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Se 
Mailing card by well known St. Louis advertising 
typographer the text and handling of which are 
both snappy and impressive. The original is in 
black and bright green on yellow card stock 


size of type suggested and if the heading were 
larger. Finish and some strength might have 
been added by a thin rule border run close to 
the edge of the stock, so that too much valu- 
able space would not be taken up. The colors 
are also weak. The other blotter did not offer 
nearly the opportunity because of the nature 
of the copy, the heading being rather long and 
the text a poem, yet the heading should have 
been made stronger in some way. Since in two 
lines the heading would be awkward, as the 
lines if properly broken would be of about the 
same length, it seems at the moment that per- 
haps the best move would be to eliminate the 
border, set the head as long as the stock would 
permit, and run a rule slightly below. A rule 
above the signature group would balance the 
one under the head and the poem would be 
segregated. A little sketching might suggest 
some good arrangement within the border, 
possibly by setting the words “It Can” quite 
large relatively. You will note that in the titles 
of magazine articles this idea often seems to 
give heads an effect of life and a suggestion of 
hand-drawn heads, which is well worth while. 

T. E. Wirttams, Santa Ana, California — 
There are several features about the book en- 
titled ““Caminos Viejos” which we like and a 
few which we do not. The binding is excellent 
and the paper used for the text, India-tint 
antique with deckled edges, tones in well with 
the brown of the binding. The end leaves are 
also mighty fine, the illustration printed across 
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them at both front and back being attractive 
and appropriate and lending considerable at- 
mosphere to the item. Presswork on the type 
is very good. For the text, however, an old- 
style like Kennerley or Cloister would have 
been infinitely superior to Bodoni, the very 
nature of which makes smooth stock desirable. 
Kennerley or Cloister is suggested on the other 
hand because of the toned stock, which seems 
to require a somewhat heavier type than Cas- 
lon, which, like them, is suitable for rough 
papers. A particular reason, however, for the 
use of an old-style rather than a modern for 
the text is the use of the Morris type Old Eng- 
lish for the title page, foreword, etc., which in 
connection with Bodoni is inconsistent. Clois- 
ter is an ideal letter for use with this particular 
type of Old English, which as a matter of fact 
should never be used with a modern roman 
like Bodoni. While the atmosphere of the pages 
in the front of the book which are set in the 
Old English, the name of which is for the mo- 
ment forgotten (it is similar to but unlike the 
Satanick), is appropriate to the character of 
the book and the paper, the leaf ornaments 
are rather too strong and the initials, while 
harmonious, are unpleasing. The lines of the 
title page are too closely spaced even for Old 
English, and as a rule there is too little space 
under headings on pages in which it is used. 
WEsTBROOK PuBLISHING CompPaANy, Phila- 
delphia——We like the cover of the booklet 
“Type and Ornamental Material” very much 
indeed, for it represents in the use of the two 
overlapped rectangles, one in green and the 
other in orange, an understanding use of so- 
called modernistic features that unfortunately 
are generally so extravagantly employed as to 
overshadow whatever type appears in con- 
nection and thereby become harmful instead 
of helpful. While the type is not objection- 
ably weak in comparison with the decorative 
features mentioned, it would well have been 
somewhat bolder. On the inside pages you 
have done something we have never seen, or 
have failed to notice, in other type-specimen 
books. Instead of grouping all the sizes of 
one style of type together and indicating the 
sizes by a small line under each group, you 
have grouped the faces you have as to size, 
that is, with all the different ones that you 
have in the thirty-six-point size in one group. 
One advantage of this, it seems, is that if you 
want to use twelve-point, for instance, you 
can note from one place the different styles 
you have in that size. Otherwise, while satis- 
factory, the inside pages are not distinguished. 
While the specimen pages of work which you 
have done for schools and colleges reproduced 
on the pages of the other booklet “Westbrook 
Typography” are quite satisfactory, save for 
the use of a certain ugly cubist face in several 
instances, the title page is rather eccentric and 
also lacking in unity as a result of the rule 
arrangement which features it. The cover is 
well designed, though the type is rather too 
weak in relation to the page size. You should 
at least have opened up the lines a bit and 
set the group a little higher on the page. 
Lonc-JoHnson Printinc Company, Jack- 
son, Tennessee.—The most effective of the 
items you submit is the letterhead on which 
you write, which is of interesting and striking 
layout. In view of the strength of the rules, 
which are used in an unusual way, we feel that 
the red is rather too strong for the second 
color, and suggest a rather light green or blue 
as being more suitable. The most beautiful 
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specimen is the blotter “Beyond Our Fondest 
Hopes,” which demonstrates the particular fit- 
ness of the handsome Kennerley type for work 
of this kind, with which, judging from your 
work, it seems more satisfactory than the Cas- 
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effective. It would be improved, the effect 
would not be so crowded, and the type matter 
would stand out better if it were printed in 
two colors, the rules in orange or green, for 
example. Even then single rules would be bet- 
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tinuation of the text. This is nearly always the 
case when only one or two lines of text are 
continued to the second column. As a general 
rule, furthermore, it is advisable to keep the 
text together in one group. 
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Catalogs and folders produced for one customer by Canfield & Tack, Incorporated, Rochester, New York 


lon or Bodoni which you used on other blot- 
ters. Among the other blotters the one set in 
Kabel Bold is also particularly good, the rules 
and ornaments being particularly suitable in 
design and color. The specimen set in Bodoni, 
“Printing Varies the Same as Men,” gives the 
effect of being too crowded, and in compari- 
son with most of the others the layout is not 


ter for each cut-off than the double rules, the 
units of which, by the way, are too far apart. 
The interesting feature about the one set in 
Caslon is the unusual and effective distribution 
of white space. Its main weakness is due to the 
two lines of text carried over to the second 
column, which tend to confuse one, suggesting 
a separate unit of display rather than a con- 


DUNDEE PRINTERS, LiMiTED, Dundee, Scot- 
land—We are particularly interested in the 
monthly blotters you have issued so far during 
1930 because of the interesting angle afforded 
by your use of one quotation on each of them 
from your national poet Robert Burns, and 
the relationship that exists between the bit of 
poetry and the advertising message featured. 





House-organ cover on the inside of which, as in- 
dicated, there’s an article which should cause the 
buyers of printing in Louisville, Kentucky (where 
the publisher, the Jobson Printing Company, does 
business), to think twice before going in for the 
wild, weird, and exotic in their art and typogra- 
phy. Each row of ornament (?) is printed in a 
different color on the original cover, which, odd 
though it may seem, serves to illustrate exactly 
what the article started out in the first place to 
condemn—purposely, of course 


This is unusual, and it seems might be adapted 
by other printers to the end of increasing the 
interest of recipients of their advertising. We 
regret that you did not utilize a blotter stock 
coated on one side, not only because we be- 
lieve most people dislike to run their fingers 
over blotting paper, but because you would 
undoubtedly have done better work on the 
printing. The problem in printing rough blot- 
ter stock is to cover the heavier type without 
filling up the smaller sizes. Presswork rates 
but fair, and that considering the above-stated 
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There’s atmosphere a-plenty in this folder title by 

C. Raymond Beran, of San Francisco, which ad- 

vertises a unique booklet one page from which is 
reproduced elsewhere in this department 
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problem. Layout and display are unusually 
good on those for January, April, and June, 
which are forceful and interesting in appear- 
ance. The one for May would be brought into 
the same class so far as layout is concerned, 
especially if the main display and the accom- 
panying text were raised somewhat and the 
very short and awkward final line of the text 
were eliminated. There is not sufficient white 
space between the signature closing the group 
of text and the small cuts below to balance the 
amount evident elsewhere in the design, which 
is the outstanding fault with this one. We do 
not like the February blotter as well as the 
others, mainly because it is so crowded and 
the border is rather too pronounced. If the 
latter were about half its present width the 
effect would be quite improved, as the type 
would then have a better chance to score than 
it has under the present plan. 

LELAND F. LELAND, Menasha, Wisconsin.— 
Contrary to your evident belief, the writer is 
not antagonistic toward sans-serif types such 
as Futura, Kabel, Bernhard Gothic, Metro, 
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arranged the page has the appearance of being 
decidedly bottom-heavy. 

THE Scoittay Press, Boston.—The covers 
of the three booklets which you submit con- 
stitute an unusual comparison between what 
may justifiably be termed modern and what 
has constituted about 98 per cent of the ty- 
pography, so called, within the past few years, 
and which is ugly and mongrel and anything 
but impressive. Considering the two booklet 
“Rutina Studio of Dancing” and “Thirteenth 
Annual Excursion” as one—the same features, 
rather faults and purposeless eccentricities, be 
ing characteristic of both—we find in a larger 
sense one of the ugliest, most artificial, anc 
most illegible of type faces used throughout, 
set wholly in caps, and this type, impossib|: 
though it may seem, dominated by many rule 
of graded width. The objective seems any- 
thing but that of bearing an advertising mes- 
sage. In so far as layout is concerned, and in 
connection with which there have been some 
very definite worth-while developments with- 
in recent years, the handling of these two pazes 
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Novelty blotter produced by the Loose Leaf Corporation, Seattle. This blotter was originally printed 
in deep green, light green (type matter in panels on the right), and orange 


and the like. You have taken it upon yourself 
to assume that because the editor has opposed 
certain eccentric and ugly cubistic styles, as 
Broadway, just for example, he opposes every- 
thing save the traditional form of roman let- 
ter. Since our views regarding sans-serif types 
have been expressed many, many times in the 
captions under specimens reproduced and else- 
where, your reading of the magazine has mani- 
festly not been at all close. On the contrary, 
when it is used properly with discrimination 
and in connection with harmonious illustration 
and ornament, the editor feels that the revival 
of this old form of letter in the recent models 
greatly improved by being of less mechanical 
design has been a good move, particularly since 
to a large extent it has supplanted the ugly 
cubist faces referred to. Furthermore, there is 
nothing freakish about sans serif; on the con- 
trary it is decidedly the opposite and also is in 
key with the spirit of genuine modern typog- 
raphy. Of course, one will tire of it sooner than 
the styles to which usage has so accustomed 
folks, but as a variant to the more standard 
styles sans serif occupies a niche in the field of 
typography which it will continue to fill un- 
less it is run completely into the ground. The 
specimens you submit, the display of which is 
largely composed in one of the leading sans 
serifs, Kabel, are really excellent. In fact the 
only fault we have to find is excessive letter- 
spacing in one or two instances. Bold-face 
types do not look well when noticeably letter- 
spaced. The front page of the folder “Now 
Ready” would be better if the lines beside the 
cuts were opened up somewhat. As it is now 


is very severely conventional. There is in short 
nothing to commend, to offset even in small 
measure the much that must be condemned. 
Compare either page with the cover of the 
booklet “Eighth Annual Dance Recital,” set in 
Kabel and printed in black and rose on bril- 
liant yellow stock. The display points stand 
out, the page has design, centering is avoided, 
the type is consistent with the cardinal prin- 
ciple of real modernism, which is simplicity, 
and the bright colors are likewise in keeping 
with the spirit of the times which developed 
the new art and which it is presumed to re- 
flect. It is a fine piece of work from all stand- 
points and in every detail. The inside pages are 
in keeping, too, and this is also true of the in- 
side pages of the first two booklets mainly as a 
result of the use of the type previously con- 
demned, although it is not by any means so 
objectionable in the dance-recital booklet. The 
presswork is of very good character on all 
three of the booklets submitted. 

J. W. Moore, Lrmirep, Newcastle, Eng 
land.—We appreciate the folder in an inside 
pocket of which several specimens of your 
work are contained. The design on the front 
is impressive as such, but poor lettering weak 
ens the effect quite substantially. Of the en 
closures the cover of your house-organ Pusi/i 
and Print is the best and most outstanding 
The inside is too fussy, three colors and the 
rules tending to draw attention from the text 
Improvement would result if you would elim- 
inate the rules and set the text in wider mea- 
sure and in type a size larger and opened up 
with one-point leads between lines. The heads 
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and the illustration across the bottom of the 
pages could be printed in the same color, pref- 
erably a medium brown, which has one de- 
cided advantage over most colors in the fact 
that it shows up well where there is little in 
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self when engaged in designing typography if 
this and that contribute toward the effective- 
ness or attractive appearance of the job or if 
they are merely excess baggage. The cover of 
“Unto the Third and Fourth Generation’’ is 
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than use so much extra leading between para- 
graphs it would have been better to open up 
the lines a bit. Spacing between words is too 
wide as a rule. We notice that no words are 
divided in the text ; but, while that is a worthy 
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the second color and is not unduly obstreper- 
ous or bizarre where there is a great deal. The 
blue-violet in which the heads are printed is 
too washed out, and the yellow used for the 
illustrations too glaring and so weak in value 
that one can scarcely make out the detail in 
them. It is always a good thing to ask one- 


especially good, but the red is too extensively 
used on the pages of text, which fault could 
have been very largely overcome by the use 
of thinner rules. This red is weak and plainly 
lacking in body; in fact, like the blue-violet 
tint in which the heads in the other book are 
printed, it appears decidedly diluted. Rather 


goal of course, if it must be achieved at the 
expense of undue spacing between the words it 
should not be sought. Any novelty resulting 
from the placing of the initials with so much 
space at the left and bottom and out of line 
with the text across the top is more than offset 
by the awkwardness of the position. 
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Glorious Typography! 
Learning’s great promoter! 
Ghat science, light, and life 

Ge owe to thee! 


Ht thy blest dawning, 
Error’s clouds dispersing, 
Truth spread triumphantly, 

Conscience dared be free! 


@e in thy honor 
Grateful voices raise, 
Freedom’s great palladium, 
Printing, to praise! 
— Hnonymous (1830) 


* * * 


A True Protectionist 


Following is the preface to the first vol- 
ume of the Laws of the State of New York, 
the first revision following Independence. It 
was written by Thomas Greenleaf, printer- 
publisher, who began business in 1787 at 
25 Water Street. The “ingenious Type- 
Founder” was Adam Gerard Mappa, who 
came to New York City with typemaking 
equipment brought from Delft in Holland 
in 1791. Mappa, a learned and also distin- 
guished man, but with little experience in 
typemaking, did not long continue his foun- 
dry. In 1796 he sold his equipment to the 
firm of Binny & Ronaldson of Philadelphia, 
which, adding Mappa’s business to its own, 
developed a highly successful concern which 
eventually became the sound nucleus of the 
present American Type Founders Company. 
Greenleaf’s preface, as copied verbatim et 
literatim, reads as follows: 


PREFACE 

The Editor, having engaged to publish a cheap 
Edition of the Revised Laws of the State of New 
York, now presents the Public with the first 
Volume. 

This Volume contains all the Laws to the elev- 
enth Session, which is one Session more than is 
comprised in the first Volume of Gaine’s Edition: 
This was done to equalize the two Volumes as 
much as possible; the Second, however, will prob- 
ably contain the greatest Number of Pages. 

The Types and Paper were manufactured in 
this State—anxious to give public Satisfaction, 
and fearing, after the Publication of his Pro- 
posals, that the Types therein proposed to print 
this Work upon would not hold out good to the 
End, the Editor engaged Mr. Mappa, of this 
City, an ingenious Type-Founder from Holland, 
to cast a new Fount for it, which unavoidably de- 
layed the Publication for near two Months. How- 
ever disagreeable this Delay may have been to 
the Subscribers (as well as to the Editor, who suf- 
fers most by it) it is to be presumed, that the 
Consideration of giving Encouragement to the 
Manufactures of our State, will more than com- 
pensate. The Types are not so perfectly Regular 
as those from the London Foundaries, which have 


been improving for centuries—but, no Cash went 
to London for them—and our infant Manufac- 
tures ought to be encouraged, that they also may 
improve. 

Several Gentlemen of the Profession of the 
Law have been so Polite, that not a Sheet of this 
Work has been put to the Press without a careful 
Revisal by one of them—And it is hoped, that it 
will meet with the fullest Approbation of the 
Public. 

The Editor presents his grateful Thanks for a 
generous List of upwards of Fourteen Hundred 
Subscribers: Their Names shall be annexed to the 
second Volume, per Counties, in alphabetical Ar- 
rangement. With unremitted Endeavors to merit 
the Patronage of the Public, the Editor subscribes, 
their obedient Servant. 

THomaAs GREENLEAF 


This Edition contains only the Laws now in 
Force, no Notice being taken of those which are 
either repealed, expired, or obsolete; and this is 
the Reason why the Chapters do not always fol- 
low in regular Succession. 

Printing Office, New York, January 2nd, 1792. 
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A Kick and a Caution 


Many firms send their blotter advertise- 
ments to Collectanea, for which attention 
thanks very much. But quite a number of 
the blotters are inferior in blotting quality, 
which subjects them to adverse thoughts 
not calculated to encourage that good will 
which they are intended to develop. This 
defect is so usual that when, a short while 
ago, a certain printing house began sending 
blotters which blot, Collectanea was moved 
to compliment it on its unusual good sense! 
Some others are so annoying that they reach 
a resting place in the w.p.b. p.d.q. Wise 
printers know that the prime quality of a 
blotting card is blotting capacity, favoring 
customers, not the printer. 


a 
Lincoln’s Philosophy 

Discussing the slavery question, Abraham 
Lincoln once said: “As I would not be a 
slave, so I would not be a master. This ex- 
presses my idea of democracy; whatever dif- 
fers from this, to the extent of the differ- 
ence, is no democracy.” 

Lincoln was ever a philosophic reasoner. 
He has become forever famous because he 
practised his philosophies. When a philo- 
sophical statement is true, it is applicable to 
every analogous situation in human affairs. 
For example: a printer who cuts a fair price 
is a slave to fear. When he exacts an exces- 
sive price he is a slave to greed. When he 
refuses less than a just profit he is master 
of his printing business. 


Currier & Ives Prints 


Old-timers will remember the vividly col- 
ored lithograph prints of Currier & Ives 
which constituted the chief color element in 
shop windows, small-town hotels, and bar- 
ber-shops of the United States for twen:y 
years after the end of the Civil War. They 
ranged in size from about 8 by 12 to 19 by 
29 inches, the smaller sizes predominating, 
with prices ranging from fifty cents to five 
and ten dollars, and appearing in a constant 
stream until about five thousand subjects 
were obtainable. Suddenly in the early nine- 
ties these spectacular prints vanished, seem- 
ingly forgotten. Within the last few years 
they have interested the well-to-do collec- 
tors; they are now being searched for; they 
bring comparatively big prices at auction; 
the better printshops do not disdain them. 

Prices are graduated intelligently, accord- 
ing to the merits of the subjects. The litho- 
graphs which were sold for under a dollar 
each now bring fifty to a hundred dollars 
each. Those that were originally retailed at 
from five to ten dollars bring from a hun- 
dred to several hundred dollars each. One 
of the very best, “Home to Thanksgiving,” 
issued in 1867, was recently sold at auction 
for $800; at a somewhat earlier auction it 
sold for $300. Collectanea does not indulge 
in Currier & Ives prints, but, as a seasoned 
“collector,” he thinks the C. & I. collector 
who paid $800 received good value. The 
prices named above are exceptional; the 
average run of the smaller prints, of aver- 
age interest in their subjects, bring from 
five to ten dollars in the art auction galleries 
in New York City, which sell chiefly to 
dealers. In October of 1925 the “Life of a 
Hunter: a Tight Fix” was auctioned for 
$625 to one of the dealers. 

This is no foolish craze. Collectors have 
discovered that the Currier & Ives prints, 
the first of which was issued in 1835 (!), 
the last in 1900, constitute a huge cross- 
section of authoritative American history— 
a new sort of Americana—an extension of 
the field of the collectors of Americana. 
Americana divides itself into two fields. 
Heretofore more interest has been given to 
the literature of the discovery and earlier 
settlements by the Europeans. The second 
phase covers the extensions interiorward of 
the discoveries by the earlier Americans. 
Here are series of authentic, well drawn pic- 
tures (though poorly printed and crudely 
colored) of scenes in our history since 1835, 
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including the expansion westward before 
the Civil War, the supremacy of our ocean- 
going ships, the allure of our river steam- 
boats, the discovery of gold in California, 
the Civil War, the conquest of the far 
West, the Indian wars and extermination 
of the buffaloes, the humors of the emanci- 
pated negroes, the reign of the railroad 
magnates, and the discovery of oil! What a 
panorama these pictures present of adven- 
ture in the rough, and of the progress which 
puts its indelible stamp on American char- 
acter! These are, most of them, valuable 
records, though many were intended to be 
“funny” and others were paid for by cam- 
paiyn managers from the days of Lincoln 
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N. Y. City] of Dec. 16th and 17th, 1835, 
from Coenties Slip.” This he followed with 
the “Ruins of the Merchant’s Exchange” in 
the same fire. Good artists were employed 
and the list of subjects was steadily ex- 
tended, taking advantage of each phase of 
national history and development and of 
every improvement in the machinery of pro- 
duction, the most important one being the 
introduction of power lithographic presses, 
the first of which was invented in France. 
In 1876 the first centennial of the United 
States was celebrated by Currier & Ives by a 
picture entitled “The Progress of the Cen- 
tury,” reproduced here. The size of the orig- 
inal picture is 8%4 by 12% inches. At the 
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Currier & Ives colored lithograph of 1876: “The Progress of the Century. The Lightning Steam 
Press. The Electric Telegraph. The Locomotive. The Steamboat.” Size of original, 
8% by 12% inches. H. T. P. checklist No. 1074 


to Cleveland and Blaine, and exhibit the 
virus which is inseparable from party poli- 
tics even in our generation. 

The first practicable lithographic print- 
ing plant was established in the United 
States by William S. and John Pendleton 
in Boston about a hundred years ago. One 
of the Pendleton’s apprentices was Nathan- 
iel Currier. In 1832, Currier was in business 
with a partner in New York City. In 1835 
Currier had a lithographic printing shop of 
his own at 1 Wall Street. He operated two 
hand presses, the output of each one being 
about a hundred an hour. He announced 
that he intended to print “colored engrav- 
ings for the people”—cheap prints. Carry- 
ing out this promise, and also doing some 
commercial work as a side line, he amassed 
a well earned fortune. In 1850 he took as 
partner James Merritt Ives, an artist. Cur- 
rier retired in 1880, leaving his son and his 
partner Ives to carry on the business, which 
was discontinued in 1901. 

Currier’s first colored picture was the 
“View of the Great Conflagration [in 


left see “the lightning steam press.” Ob- 
serve the stoneman with his deadly mallet 
and planer. At the right see the steam loco- 
motive and steamboat. It was the age of 
steam, but electricity was sputtering (inef- 
fectively) for the first time in the western 
world at the French exhibit in the machin- 
ery hall of the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, while Collectanea, in no wise 
alert to what the sputtering meant, was a 
wage worker within twenty feet of the sput- 
tering that so soon was tremendously to in- 
crease world activities in every direction. 
This Currier & Ives picture (No. 1074, 
in the bibliography of these prints) shows 
three factors of superprogress. Which was 
(or is) the greatest? No careful student of 
progress need hesitate to declare that the 
wielder of the mallet and planer and the 
feeder of the steam press were, with their 
forebears, more important to civilization 
than the engineers controlling the motive 
powers of steam locomotive and steamboat. 
[Collectanea has been writing statements of 
this sort about printing for years, and has 
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never overcome the suspicion that some of 
his brother-printers do not believe him. Yet 
never a one has attempted any disproof, al- 
though frequently asked to attempt it. Col- 
lectanea reiterates that it is impossible to 
prove that the locomotives or ships or boats, 
however propelled, have been, singly and 
also collectively, as important to the world’s 
progress as the printing press and (for what 
it represents) the mallet and planer. } 

There is now being assembled a literature 
of Currier & Ives prints. The Holport Pub- 
lishing Company of New York publishes 
“Lithographs of N. Currier and Currier & 
Ives,” by Warren A. Weaver. It is a cata- 
log of about four thousand of the prints, 
with the latest auction prices up to 1925 of 
a great many of them. Fred J. Peters, of the 
Antique Bulletin Publishing Company, 20 
East Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, 
is issuing a series of profusely illustrated 
quarto volumes. Mr. Peters has numbered 
the prints—an important foundation for a 
practical bibliography—and gives the sizes 
of such prints as he has reproduced. Two 
volumes of the series have appeared. The 
first volume is “Clipper Ships by N. Currier 
and Currier & Ives,” being a pictorial check- 
list and collation. The second volume is 
“Railroad, Indian, and Pioneer Prints, by 
N. Currier and Currier & Ives,” being a pic- 
torial checklist and collation. A third vol- 
ume is in work, entitled “Sporting Cuts by 
N. Currier and Currier & Ives.” The print- 
ing and illustrating have been commendably 
done by the Western Newspaper Union in 
New York City, the product of which con- 
cern ranges from “boiler plate” to art peri- 
odicals, all well executed. When the series is 
completed the collectors may proceed in 
their searches with a complete knowledge 
of a very interesting pursuit. 


* OK Ox 
From a Calendar by the Common. 


wealth Press, Worcester 


Demand more from yourself than anybody else 
expects of you. Never excuse yourself to yourself. 

Don’t take your mistakes too seriously. Only 
take warning. 

The best child-welfare work used to be done 
in the woodshed. 

The worker who is always seeking to save him- 
self is likely to save little else. 

We have a department of five people whose 
business it is to help you, when you need printing, 
to make it thoroughly effective. 

All it takes to start a love nest is a little down. 

Only the prosperous businesses seem, so far, to 
have grasped the importance of printing to busi- 
ness success. [There are also a few printers who 
haven’t “caught on.”—C. T.] 

The love of money is the root of all industry. 

To be sure, we make our living from printing 
and advertising, but we have fun in the process. 

The head never begins to swell until the mind 
stops growing. 

Stop advertising and let your business run on 
momentum, and momentum is a gradual move 
toward a dead stop. 

A good salesman must know more about his 
goods than the man does from whom he is trying 
to get an order. 


There is food for thought as well as for 
amusement in the above-given sayings of a 
successful Massachusetts printer. 
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Send for These Printed Pieces! 


Mechanical Equipment 

51S. Broadside, “Louis Allis Fan-cooled 
Motors,” by Louis Allis Company. Com- 
plete details regarding Allis motors. 

52S. A circular, “G-E Electric Heating 
Equipment for use with Stereotype-Metal 
Furnaces,” by General Electric Company. 
Specifications, illustrations, and a list of 
well known users of this equipment. 

53S. Broadside, “An Obvious Economy 
for Printers and Publishers,” by Intertype 
Corporation. Presents the advantages of 
intertype wide-tooth matrices. 

54S. Broadside, “Miller Major Simplex 
Press,” by Miller Printing Machinery Com- 
pany. Pictures the new Miller Major 
Simplex automatic two-revolution press. 

55S. Booklet, “A.C. and D.C. Controllers 
for Automatic Printing Presses,” by Moni- 
tor Controller Company. Gives complete 
specifications, information, and illustrations 
of this press equipment. 

56S. Broadside, ‘“Monomelt Equipment 
Simplifies Metal Handling,” by Monomelt 
Company. An interesting description and 
picturization of the Monomelt metal-melt- 
ing system for typecasting machines. 

57S. Circular, “Parkspray Unit Air Con- 
ditioner, Type NCH,” by Parks-Cramer 
Company. Complete information on the 
company’s air conditioner, with a cutaway 
illustration of the apparatus. 

58S. Folder, “Make Stereotype Mats of 
Your Standing Forms,” by Printers’ Mat 
Paper Supply Company. Details of the 
Reliable dry-mat molding press and the 
Reliable humidor for storing mats. 

59S. Broadside, “Time—an Important 
Element for Efficiency,” by the Printing 
Machinery Company. Information on the 
Sterling toggle hook and base system and 
also on the Warnock diagonal block and 
register hook system. 

60S. Broadside, “The New Red Giant 
Lift Truck,” by Revolvator Company: 
Specifications and illustrations of lift trucks 
appropriate for use in printing plants. 

61S. Broadside, “The Cunningham Dis- 
tributor,” by Russell Supply Company. 
Details and a diagrammatic illustration of 
the Cunningham auxiliary distributor for 
the Style B Kelly Special and also for styles 
A and B Kelly presses. 


Paper and Cover Materials 

62S. Sample book, “Woodbine Duplex 
Enamel,” by Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany. Shows Woodbine, a colored folding 
enamel with a different color on each side, 
in six color combinations. 

63S. Sample book, “Greylock Bond,” by 
L. L. Brown Paper Company. Attractive 
letterheads on Greylock bond. 

64S. Broadside, “Old-Time Dignity,” by 
Crocker-McElwain Company. Specimen of 
Certificate bond printed in water colors. 

65S. Portfolio, “Pulling In Orders With 
Atlantic Bond,” by Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company. A valuable portfolio of let- 
terheads printed on Atlantic bond—and 





Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- 
utes of time and the stamp you 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland 
Printer, and your postman will 
bring you the pieces you desire. 
Requests will be honored only 
when the coupon is used and all 
of the coupon spaces are filled in 











having one of those tricky die-cut covers 
for which the paper concerns are so justly 
famous. Every idea-seeking printer should 
ask for this portfolio. 

66S. Portfolio, “For Speedy Teamwork,” 
by Eastern Manufacturing Company. Sam- 

zeples-of ‘business forms printed on Atlantic 
bond. Contains some novel and useful ideas 
which may help you get orders. 

67S. Folder, “Blacker Than Black,” by 
Falulah Paper Company. Printed speci- 
mens of Falpaco black, a new coated card- 
board with unusual possibilities for unique 
and distinctive printing jobs. The printer 
in search of something different should 
send for this item. 

68S. Broadside, “Strength,” by Hammer- 
mill Paper Company. A printed specimen 
of Hammermill bond, it ably demonstrates 
the unlimited possibilities of any job when 
good materials are used and all operations 
are masterfully handled. 

69S. Broadside, “The New K V P Bond,” 
by Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany. Attractively printed specimen. 

70S. Broadside, “Corsican Dekl-text and 
Cover,” by Lee Paper Company. Samples 
of work printed on this paper. 

71S. Broadside, “Marvellum Perfumes 
de Luxe,” by Marvellum Paper Company. 
A printed specimen of Woodcraft white- 
birch cover paper, with swatches of six 
other kinds of this remarkably attractive 
imitation-wood stock. Printers who are al- 
ways in search of novel and distinctive 
paper effects should not overlook this item. 

72S. Folder, “Resolute Ledger,” by Nee- 
nah Paper Company. A printed sample of 
Resolute ledger paper stock. 

73S. Folder, “Stonewall Ledger,” by the 
Neenah Paper Company. A printed speci- 
men of Stonewall ledger. 

745. Portfolio, “A Rainbow of Sales 
Ideas on Chieftain Bond,” by Neenah Pa- 
per Company. Another of those outstand- 
ing die-cut jobs—this one being a rainbow 
composed of appropriate colors of Chief- 
tain bond and seen through a grove of 
trees. A valuable portfolio. 

75S. Broadside, “Presenting a Scion of 
Aristocratic Lineage,” by Oxford Paper 
Company. A beautifully printed specimen 
of Oxford Mainefold coated stock. 


76S. Booklet, “Gainsborough,” by Read- 
ing Paper Mills. Printed samples of a high- 
grade paper stock suitable for letterpress, 
water colors, and offset lithography. 

778. Folder, “Araby Cover Adds Atmos- 
phere,” by Strathmore Paper Company. 
Attractively printed sample of cover stock. 

78S. Broadside, “Alexandra Japan Sup- 
plies Atmosphere,” by Strathmore Paper 
Company. Pleasingly printed specimen of 
a good-quality but moderate-priced stock. 

705. Broadside, “Seven Ways for a Store 
to Use Direct Mail,” by Strathmore Paper 
Company. Some interesting and useful sug- 
gestions for direct-mail pieces. 

80S. A booklet, “Strathmore Alexandra 
Deckle Edge,” by Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany. Beautifully printed samples of the 
fine Alexandra Deckle Edge stock. 

81S. Booklet, “A Demonstration Book 
of Strathmore Old Stratford Book Papers,” 
by Strathmore Paper Company. A valu- 
able booklet for the printer who has fre- 
quent occasion to order high-grade book 
papers. It contains an introductory note on 
fine printing by Frederic W. Goudy, the 
widely known type designer. 

82S. Folder, “Europe,” by Riegel Paper 
Corporation. An interesting printed speci- 
men of Riegel’s Leatheret cover. 


Type and Typography 

84S. Broadside, “The Paramount Series,” 
by the American Type Founders Company. 
Various sizes and uses of the new Para- 
mount type face, a very pleasing design 
when properly used. 

85S. Booklet, ‘““Two-Series Modern-Age 
Typography,” by American Type Foun- 
ders Company. Presents two new faces— 
Raleigh Cursive, a pleasing italic design, 
and Modernique, an illegible, eye-blinding 
type face of the kind which has recently 
lost caste among the majority of well in- 
formed printers. But the booklet is worth 
getting for the sake of the Raleigh Cursive. 


Miscellaneous 

87S. House-organ, The Embossographer, 
by Embossograph Process Company. Valu- 
able information for those now doing ther- 
mographic (raised) printing or those who 
are considering taking up this work. 

88S. Eight samples of Flexo raising com- 
pound, by Flexo Manufacturing Company. 
Attractive specimens of thermographic (or 
raised) printing produced with various col- 
ors of Flexo compound. 

89S: Broadside, “Peerless, Rex, and Sim- 
plex Mailing Tubes,” by the International 
Mailing Tube and Wrapper Company. It 
shows and presents advantages of three 
styles of mailing tubes. 

goS. Circular, “For Filing and Finding 
Cuts,” by Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment 
Company. Pictures and describes the Verti- 
file system of cut files. 

91S. Broadside, “Storck Quality Cuts,” 
by Storck Art Service. Stock cuts available 
for the needs of the printer. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Rotary Carton Press 


Weare in search of a rotary press for carton 
printing, embossing, creasing, and cutting. At 
present the cartons are lithographed, after- 
war embossed and creased on a platen ma- 
chine, and punched out as the final process. 
Thi. method is too slow. 


\ rotary press, sheet-fed, to fill the 
rather large order of printing in colors, 
embossing, creasing, and cutting, is not 
sold as a stock model, but it is possible 
you may have one built to order. If the 
cost of a special rotary press is prohibi- 
tive, you may improve on your present 
method by cutting out the platen press 
and, after the sheets have been litho- 
graphed, feeding them through a cylin- 
der cutting and creasing press, which 
will crease, emboss, and die out the car- 
tons in a single operation. 





To Minimize Carbon Offset 


We have long runs of printing red ink on 
the reverse of spot carbon, and lose consider- 
able time washing off the carbon which piles 
up on the tympan. Have tried celluloid and 
tinfoil tympan but still have to stop and wash 
off the carbon. Is there any way by which we 
can avoid this trouble in the future? 


Only by printing first and applying 
the carbon last. If you will dispense with 
tympan and feed the sheets onto a sheet 
of polished photoengraver’s copper or 
zinc, of thinner gage, you will not have 
to wash off quite so often. Or if you se- 
cure a sheet of aloxite tympan over the 
regular tympan you will decrease the 
number of wash-offs needed. 





Composition Rollers 


Have you any information that you can im- 
part to us as to printers’ rollers; how to re- 
move “tack,” put it in a lifeless roller, etc., 
and the best way to set them for good results ? 
We will appreciate your suggestions. 


The “tack” is needed and makes the 
roller. When it is once gone the rollers 
are not thoroughly efficient. Winter roll- 
ers may be revived to some extent by 
sponging with a damp (not sloppy) rag 
after first washing with gasoline. When 








rollers have been seasoned a few days so 
that the composition is not very easily 
pinched off the end with the fingers, they 
should be kept covered with oily ink 
when not in use. Winter rollers should 
be stored where there is ample humidity, 
but summer rollers should not be ex- 
posed to an extreme humidity. Summer 
rollers are called for when hot weather 
arrives, and winter rollers when the frost 
is upon the pumpkin and the chestnut 
burrs. Rollers should be set to show a 
streak from one-sixth to one-quarter 
inch wide on the ink plate when at rest 
after running a while to warm up. Soft 
rollers should be set a little lighter than 
hard ones and with the same or a trifle 
more contact with vibrator than they 
have with the ink plate. 


++ A Copy Idea - - 


Once, long ago, 
and Now! 


HERE Was a time when print- 
‘Ea was simply printing. 
Except for the few who a 
knew something about types 
and inks and papers, people 
were not real choosy. . . . 

In recent years this has all 
been changed. Today the man 
in the street and the lady of 
the house are both alive to the 
difference between the good 
and the not-so-good, in print- 
ing as in everything else, and 
they are apt to act accordingly 
. . . . Good Printing costs no 
more than the not-so-good kind 
when you consider the risk of 
your prospect’s unfavorable re- 
action to poor work. 


Live, convincing blotter copy by Elmer W. 
Miller, printer, of Cincinnati 





Offset on Cylinder Job Press 


I have trouble with offset on all kinds of 
paper printed on a cylinder job press, which is 
not equipped with a heater. The only way I 
can get by is to reduce the inks and add drier. 
Is there a better way? 


All up-to-date plants equip their cyl- 
inder job presses with at least a single 
heater, and some use two and even three 
heaters. The faster the press, the more 
necessary it is to use heat. Diluting inks 
with reducer and drier should not be re- 
sorted to, as the inks are none too good 
to start with. In addition to ample heat, 
the sheets should be delivered into a box 
so that the sheets float down flat on the 
pile without scraping or jiggling about. 
The box sets on a truck. A reflector-type 
heater may be used on the top of the pile 
and a flat heater beneath the pile. With 
these arrangements and the correct ink 
for the press and paper, together with 
a thorough makeready, offset may be 
avoided. Cylinder-press inks are used on 
cylinder job presses. Heaters are espe- 
cially useful before the steam has been 
turned on in the fall of the year. 





Gold Leaf Fails to Hold 


Recently I tried to stamp a rubberoid cover, 
using gold leaf and a cold form. The leaf 
peeled off when I dusted the surplus from the 
cover. A heavy impression was used to print 
the size. The rollers were then removed from 
the press and the form cleaned. A layer of gold 
leaf was laid over the impression and a second 
impression pulled. Fifteen hours were allowed 
for drying. When the cover was dusted, the 
leaf came off of the impression. 

In this work the size (viscous var- 
nish) acts as an adhesive. Much like 
glue, it is the bond between the gold leaf 
and the cover. If the varnish is allowed 
to stand on the press or if it is allowed 
to dry too long on the cover, it loses 
much of its tack. Gold leaf requires all 
the tack the size can afford. Your trouble 
is due to the fact that after printing the 
size you allowed it to dry on the cover 
while you were engaged in removing the 
rollers and washing the form. It is not 
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necessary to remove rollers and wash 
the form. Instead, make a frisket which 
can quickly be slipped over the grippers. 
Have the frisket ready, but do not place 
it on the grippers until you have pulled 
an impression of the size. Then quickly 
place the gold leaf on the impression, 
slip the frisket on the grippers, and pull 
another impression which fixes the leaf 
on the size. Use very hard packing, a 
light impression, and plenty of size. Al- 
low the leaf to remain over night and 
dust off the surplus with fur. 





Sequence of Colors to 
Avoid Offset 


The enclosed sample was printed on a cylin- 
der job press; black on orange. Had ink mixed 
for the job, but in running black I could not 
carry full color without offset, although I used 
a box and delivered the sheets in small piles. 
Would it be possible to run orange last with- 
out changing the appearance of the result very 
much? I had to carry so much ink on this 
stock (offset book) that I thought the orange 
might kill the black. 


The orange is better printed second. 
On offset book use equal parts of half- 
tone and job inks (cylinder press), both 
black and orange, and of course a trans- 
parent orange. Print the orange when 
the black is well set but not bone-dry. 





Defective Finish of Paper 


We are enclosing prints of halftone, none of 
which is satisfactory. Please indicate where 
the trouble lies and state which of the prints 
you consider to be the best. 


While a trifle gray, No. 4 is the best 
print; No. 1 is too heavily inked to hide 
hazy spots, and the hazy spots are too 
pronounced on Nos. 2 and 3. The ink is 
good and the makeready up to the aver- 
age. The coated paper is defective and 
will not take the ink as it should. While 
these defects may be hidden to some ex- 
tent by a very thorough makeready and 
heavy inking, the result will be disap- 
pointing. It is better to use an A No. 1 
enamel-coated book. 





Cellophane on Cylinder 
Job Press 


I have been experimenting with cellophane 
on a cylinder job press and find it hard to feed 
because after cutting it the edges stick so that 
it is difficult to separate them. Is there some 
way to handle cellophane on an automatic- 
feed cylinder press? 

Use a sharp knife when cutting cello- 
phane, roll out each lift to separate the 
edges, and then jog up before placing 
the lift in the feeder. This is most eco- 
nomically printed from a roll feed. 
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Numbering by Means of the 
Composing Machine 


I have a job like the sample enclosed which 
I have got to number from one to one hundred 
thousand (one number on each line, fifty lines 
to the page and two thousand pages). The rul- 
ing of the lines is eighteen-point and the fig- 
ures are in fourteen-point face. It will be a job 
to number these by hand or by page machine. 
Is there any scheme by which numbering ma- 
chines on the press may be utilized ? 


Numbering machines may be used, 
but are at a disadvantage owing to the 
limited space. The most economical way 
to do this job is to have the figures set 
on the composing machine. You do not 
state how many copies are required. If 
only one copy of each page is needed, 
the job may be done on a wide-carriage 
typewriter, if typewriter spacing is per- 
missible. You will need first to set the 
numbers from 001 to 1000. In printing 
001 to 100 use a frisket to stop the zeros 
at the left from printing. In addition to 
the slugs with numbers to 1000 you will 
need a number of extra figures 1 to 9 to 
place in front of the above-mentioned 
slugs. If the job is done with the typo- 
graphic numbering machines you would 
have to use a number of machines ar- 
ranged to start printing, say 1, 11, 21, 
31,41; moving the end guide nine times 
(after stopping the press as often) and 
making ten impressions to the sheet 
(and remember there are two thousand 
sheets) would complete the job. There 
is hazard of spoilage by this method. 

Perforating on Platen Press 


We have difficulty printing ice coupons in a 
form with a number of perforating rules. Can 
you give us the best method ? 


In order to get sharp perforation use 
steel type-high perforating rule in type 
forms, as a means of saving rollers, and 
underlay the type only with a three-ply 
card, pasting or gluing it. Then remove 
form from press, place on stone, unlock, 
and plane down to get the perforating 
rules lower than type. Lock up and put 
the form to press. Get a legible print on 
sheet of packing beneath the tympan. 
Cut narrow strips of tough card like 
ledger index (2514 by 30%, 280-pound 
basis) and glue a strip on each perforat- 
ing rule. A second strip on low spots if 
the rule is not uniform may be neces- 
sary, but the second strip should be cut 
from gummed kraft or similarly tough 
paper. On the sheet you submit you may 
strip with strings from gripper to grip- 
per if it is fed with the perforating rules 
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parallel to the bales. If it is fed with the 
perforating rules parallel to the grip- 
pers, place extra brass-tongue gage pins 
in the tympan slightly below the line of 
the bottom gages, with the brass tongues 
close to the perforating rules and as far 
up in the form as possible at impression. 
The grippers strip the sheet from the 
upper ends of the perforating rules, but 
the sheet inclines to stick to the bottom 
ends because the grippers lose their hold 
as the platen recedes. At this point the 
brass tongues act as grippers and finish 
the stripping of the sheet. 





Printing on Rag-Content 
Bond Papers 


Why do I have trouble getting clear, solid 
impression on bond papers? A heavy impres- 
sion helps, but we don’t want embossment to 
show on the back of the sheet. 


Use the high-grade bond inks on rag- 
content bond and ledger. In order to 
avoid embossment on reverse side use a 
sheet of flat and heavy celluloid beneath 
the tympan sheet of the press. 





Offset Preventives 


Herewith are two jobs printed in our shop. 
What causes the offset appearing on the three- 
color cover, and is it advisable to use the jog- 
gers on the black halftone job? The bindery 
foreman wants the sheets jogged for the folder, 
but the pressman claims the jogger would off- 
set the job. He delivers six to eight thousand 
sheets on the pile before removing the plat- 
form. Will this cause offset? We always have 
offset on the three-color job, running the yel- 
low first, red second, and blue last. Various 
inks we have tried all offset. The ink man says 
the red plate should be cut away under the 
large solids of the blue. What is the best slip- 
sheet paper for our use? 


Cutting away the red under the solid 
blue will help. Print the blue first, red 
next, transparent process yellow last, 
and (with heater on the press) float the 
sheets into boxes. This will keep the 
sheets straight in the pile without jog- 
ging, which will cause offset on both 
jobs. The best slipsheet paper is oiled 
kraft slipsheet. Six to eight thousand is 
a safe pile, with other conditions right. 


“Ghosts” 


‘Cannot get rid of the “ghosts” on this and 
similar jobs printed on a cylinder job press. Is 
it the ink or the impression that causes this? 


The ink and the impression are okay. 
Make sure the form is level and type 
high at all points and set the form roll- 
ers to a streak from one pica to one- 
quarter inch wide on the ink plate and 
with as much contact or possibly a trifle 
more against the vibrator. 
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Delivery Box for Cylinder 
Job Presses 


We want to learn how the delivery box for 
cylinder job presses, mentioned on page 93 of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for September, is made, 
as it is said to be adjustable. At present we 
make a cardboard box when jobs need one. 


The adjustable box may be made by 
your local tinner from galvanized iron. 
The idea is adapted from telescopic wire 
and solid metal window screens and ven- 
tilators. In addition the upper edges of 
the box are firmly held by “U”-shaped 
clamps with set-screws. The box is de- 
scribed and pictured in “Some Practical 
Information on Printing of Rag-Content 
ond Papers,” which is published by 
the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Wants Criticism 


Please advise me as to your opinion of the 
presswork on the enclosed jobs, considering 
the class of work and the facts that all cuts 
were furnished and some had been used be- 
fore and that we are located far from the en- 
graver and the inkmaker. 


The samples are entirely creditable. 
The spotty print on one sample is due, 
as you deduce, to faulty finish of the 
coated-one-side bond paper. The fact 
that your ready-mixed aluminum ink 
took so long to dry on another sample 
might have been avoided if you had sub- 
mitted a sample of the paper to the ink- 
maker when ordering the ink. Metallic 
inks, like others, must be suited to the 
paper and the press, and of course tem- 
perature and humidity have influence 
on drying. If you are not equipped with 
sheet heaters drying will be a problem. 


Printing on Metal 


What is your best suggestion for printing on 
pieces of flat sheet metal ? What kind of type? 
What kind of ink? What kind of packing? 


Rubber-plate form, halftone ink (for 
platen press), hard packing, and a light 
impression give best results. 


Fast Runs on Cylinder Presses 
The following affidavit in itself tells 
an interesting story, and further com- 
ment is superfluous, the attached sheet 
showing up to standard. 


To Wuom It May Concern: 

The undersigned employes of the Oregon 
State Printing Department severally declare, 
under oath, that we know the following state- 
ment of facts to be true: 

Two forms of thirty-two pages each were 
put on two No. 3 Miehle presses (Serial Nos. 
4,358 and 17,628) on August 21. The presses 
Were run two shifts each day, and the run of 
380,000 impressions was completed on one 
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press September 11, and on the other press 
September 12, 1930. 

During that time the forms were not lifted 
nor any changes made in the forms except for 
about twenty-five slugs that were damaged 
by a wad of torn paper, and a dozen more that 
had to be replaced at the edge of one form. 
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Good Rule Joints 


What is the best material to insert in rule 
joints to get an unbroken impression ? 


Careful justification and underlaying 
are most effective. The matter enclosed 
by the rules should be scant rather than 


HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


Profits are usually thrown for a loss 


when you tackle a rush job. 


The trouble with some of the freak 


type faces that are cast these days is 
that they are not cast far enough. 


Many an unfortunate pedestrian 


has been machine-finished. 


For years trade binders have had to 


put up with the tipping evil. 


The next thing we know the prohibi- 


tionists will be wanting to padlock pa- 
per merchants selling café stock. 


If you can’t get a form to Jift try 


using the elevator on a press. 


Book publishers dislike notoriety— 


they always make an effort to keep 
their product under cover. 


Many a good news story is killed by 


being too late for the deadline. 


Clothing-store advertising literature 


should always be dressed up from 
headlines to footnotes. 


A printer whose name was John Bates 
Died, and knocked at the heavenly 


gates. 


When they asked him his claim 
To ethereal fame— 


“I delivered on specified dates.” 


Composition was produced on a Model 8 and 
a Model 14 Linotype, each machine being 
equipped with Monomelts. 

The older press (Serial No. 4,358) is now 
twenty-three years old and has been run fairly 
continuously during that time. It has a Car- 
michael blanket. The newer press (Serial No. 
17,628) was installed last February. Ordinary 
paper packing was used on this press. 

The job is a pamphlet showing the measures 
to be voted upon by the people of the State of 
Oregon at the general election, November 4, 
1930. There are sixty-four pages, printed on 
newsprint. The sheet attached hereto was 
printed at the conclusion of the run of 380,000. 

ARTHUR Brock, superintendent 

Ray R. Rycxman, pressroom foreman 
James E. HEENAN, day pressman 

H. C. Davis, night pressman 

R. C. DAMRELL, day pressman 

L. T. Burcu, night pressman 


full at lockup to allow the rules to be 
squeezed together by the quoins. One 
rule always prints lighter than the other 
at the joint, and the low one should be 
underlaid. If you wish to insert some- 
thing between the rules before locking 
up you will find the foil in which tea is 
packed very good, and better still but 
more costly is gold leaf. 


Ink Shows Through Paper 


Do you think it possible to get away from 
black print on one side of coated writing paper 
showing through on the other side? Stock is 
17 by 23, twenty-nine pounds. 

This is not possible unless you use a 


heavier, more opaque paper. 
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Presswork Is Average 


Will you give your opinion on the press- 
work on the enclosed folder printed on a pony 
cylinder press? Coated paper, with special flat 
black and bright red inks, first-class halftones, 
and time for makeready were the conditions. 


The presswork is up to the average. 
Nothing is gained in using dull or flat 
inks on coated paper. These dull inks 
are at their best on dull or semi-dull 
coated and antique book papers. 


Silk-Screen Stencil 


In looking over back numbers of Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER I came across reference to the 
silk-screen stencil process. Can you give us 
information about this process? 


The subject is covered thoroughly in 
“A Review of Silk-Screen Stenciling and 
Related Methods” by Leland L. Chap- 
man in the October and the November, 
1929, issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Water-Color Printing 


Can water-color printing be done on Gor- 
don presses, and where may the materials and 
instructions be obtained ? 


Wallace & Tiernan Products, Incor- 
porated, of Belleville, New Jersey, and 
Triangle Ink and Color Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Blanket for Cold Embossing 


I would like very much to know who manu- 
factures the automatic repressed-fiber blanket, 
as I would like to secure a few samples for 
some experimental work. 


This blanket is manufactured by the 
New England Newspaper Supply Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Key-Plate Process 

With this method a special paper is 
fastened over a wood base such as half- 
tones are mounted upon. By means of 
overlays selected portions of a regular 
halftone may be printed in colors. An 
impression is pulled upon the packing 
from the halftone, which we will sup- 
pose has first been printed in black. An 
overlay is placed over a portion of the 
print required to print yellow. The pres- 
sure of the overlay transfers yellow ink 
from the special paper where it contacts 
but not from other spots. This may be 
repeated for a number of colors, using 
the same paper on the wood base. 

This process enables the printer to 
print a halftone in black and also one 
of more colors from an ordinary black 
halftone or from the key plate of a set 
of color plates. The process, it may be 
surmised, has wonderful possibilities for 
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tinting. Thus the mesh of any fabric 
such as silk, fine wire screen, etc., may 
be shown in a tint by merely placing the 
fabric underneath the tympan or draw- 
sheet. Full particulars may be secured 
from the Key-Plate Process Company, 
3147 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland. 


Sheet Celluloid for Packing 

Will you give me the address of a concern 
that can supply celluloid packing for flat-bed 
cylinder presses ? 

You can obtain sheet celluloid from 
photographic supply houses, and sheet 
nitrocellulose from the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, or from any of its 
branches, located in all large cities. 
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The Same Print on Super 
and Coated 


Enclosed are two prints from the same plate, 
one on coated and the other on super paper. 
The boss and the customer think that the print 
on super should be more like that on coated. 
What do you think ? 


If you will get just the right ink for 
the super paper, you will get some im- 
provement, but the result will be fai 
from the print on coated book. The su- 
per is a dirty gray as to color compared 
with the coated, and if the boss and th« 
customer will examine the surface of the 
sheets with a glass they may see thai 
more impression and ink are required 
on the super and the print will suffer. 

















Your face is familiar. 
Arent you the same 
fellow I kicked out 
of here a month ago? 
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“In the Days That Wuz’”—A Critical Situation 


By John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Copper-Deposition Time 
Reduced 

One of the most important discoveries 
in printing-plate making is announced 
in the U. S. Bureau of Standards Jour- 
nal of Research for September last. It 
has been ascertained that the addition 
of phenol (carbolic acid) to the copper- 
sulphate depositing bath cuts down the 
time of producing a satisfactory copper 
shell to one-quarter of that required at 
present, and the deposited copper is 
much harder. This discovery will be of 
great service to rotagravure workers in 
recoating copper cylinders and can also 
be used by all electrotypers. 


A Serious Charge Against 
Halftone 

A clever writer in a “modern” print- 
ing journal has just made, for him, an 
important discovery which should put 
halftone out of business as a reproduc- 
tive method. He says: “Only one quar- 
ter of the light from the original passes 
through the screen to the photographic 
negative, three-quarters of the rays are 
stopped by the screen, and consequently 
three-quarters of the original remains 
unrecorded upon the negative. This ac- 
counts for a certain coarseness of the 
gradations observed in the reproduction 
of any continuous tone original.” 

I have heard a distinguished lecturer 
begin his address before a photoengrav- 
ers’ convention by saying, “It is well 
known that but half the light from any 
original reaches the photographic plate 
through the halftone screen.” The state- 
ments of both the above-quoted writer 
and that speaker are wrong. In every 
halftone screen each aperture through 
which light passes to the negative is in 
area but one-fourth of the areas of the 
black lines of the screen surrounding the 
aperture. If the halftone screen were 
used in contact with a dry plate in the 
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camera, then only a quarter of the light 
rays from the copy would reach the dry 
plate. But the halftone screen is always 
used separated from or out of focus with 
the sensitive plate, so there is diffraction 
and a spreading of the light in passing 
through the screen that is sufficient to 
overcome the shadows cast by the screen 
in the highest lights when the exposure 
is long enough. This would overcome 
the charge the writer makes that three- 
quarters of the rays of light are stopped 
by the screen. However, the best proof 
that the coarseness of gradations this 
writer complains of is overcome is found 
in the excellent reproductions shown in 
the publication in which he makes this 
charge. But he has hit on one weak point 
in halftone reproduction which will be 
taken up again in this department after 
hearing from our readers on the subject. 


“A COPY IDEA 


— 
Creating Good Will 


WHAT share of the printing 
you buy is planned to develop 
good will? Good will is essen- 
tial to the growth and expan- 
sion of every business. It is all 
right to utilize printing — ad- 
vertising — to produce results 
now; in fact this is necessary. 
But the business that does not 
also use a definite portion of 
its printing budget to develop 
good will soon finds competi- 
tion usurping its market. Stop 
and think for a moment. How 
much good-will-building print- 
ing did your firm use last year? 
... . how much do you plan 
that you will use this year? 






































A constructive and logical bit of printers’ 
advertising which other printers might use 
to fine advantage in increasing their sales 


A Florida Fisherman 
Has an Idea 

While fishing down here I had an idea about 
which I thought I should write you. I bought 
a weekly paper in the town in Massachusetts 
where I live. Iam not a printer, but I read and 
enjoy your journal’s comments upon country 
newspapers, and you will see by the copy of 
my sheet that goes forward in this mail that 
the printing of the pictures is rotten. My idea 
is this: Could not the pictures be printed in 
rotagravure and the type as at present ? Then 
we could use different-colored inks and get out 
a creditable paper. You understand, I regard 
this weekly of mine as a hobby. If you think 
my idea a good one, you have my permission 
to publish it—‘“Reader,” Miami, Florida. 

Your idea was first used by the Frei- 
burger Zeitung, Germany, in the Easter 
issue for 1910, and by the New York 
Sun a few years later, but it proved im- 
practicable. Your idea of two printings 
is a practical one, however, and can be 
carried out on your own press by print- 
ing the illustrations first, and the type, 
with spaces left for the illustrations, in 
a second printing; or you can use a two- 
color press. On your way back through 
New York City drop in at the head- 
quarters of the press builders with offices 


there and consult them. 


Wax Transfers From 
Embroidery 


One form of printing on transparent paper 
that is growing popular here is the supplying 
of transfers of designs to be transferred to 
fabrics by the mere application of a hot flat- 
iron to the back of the pattern. I figure it out 
that the printing is done in wax of some kind, 
possibly by printing in a tacky varnish and 
then dusting on this varnish a powdered wax 
in a manner similar to that of the method the 
imitation plate printers use in dusting on pow- 
dered shellac. Can you tell how this printing 
is done ?>—J. Foreman, Dallas, Texas. 


The dress-pattern concerns that sup- 
ply these wax transfers for embroidery 
print from copper cylinders in the rota- 
gravure process, the difference being 
that the etching is quite deep and the 
ink is of a waxy nature, so that both the 
ink and the copper cylinder should be 
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kept hot during the printing. The idea 
started in a small way in New York City 
with a copper-plate engraver who was 
engraving designs for china decoration 
on flat copper plates; he hit on the idea 
of using similar designs on fabrics for 
embroidering. It took him some time to 
get the waxy ink so that it would wipe 
clean from the surface of the copper 
plate. Just as he was succeeding and be- 
ginning to see a prosperous business in 
it, a large concern started turning out 
these transfer patterns in millions by 
the rotagravure method, and he was un- 
able to face the competition. 


Report on the Progress of 
Photoengraving 

President Edward J. Volz has favored 
us with the annual report made by offi- 
cers of the International Photoengravers 
Union of North America, and the pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-first annual con- 
vention, totaling 171 pages of printed 
matter, from which we have obtained 
the following notes: 

The number of journeymen has in- 
creased in twenty-five years from 2,339 
in 1905; 3,577 in 1910, and 6,149 in 
1920, to 8,929 in 1930. At present 6,270 
are employed by commercial concerns, 
1,343 are at work on newspapers, and 
555 are devoted to rotagravure. Ten per 
cent of those in commercial plants are 
employed at night, as the majority of 
newspaper workers are. Owing to busi- 
ness depression $337,461.08 was paid 
out during the year for unemployment 
benefits; $31,200 for forty tuberculosis 
sufferers; $104,002.93 for group insur- 
ance, and $62,000 to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased members. Upon the figures given 
the report comments, “We have carried 
alone the burdens of the industry in 
regard to those unemployed, incapaci- 
tated, or distressed, in which we should 
be receiving the assistance of all organ- 
ized elements interested or involved.” 

President Volz tells of some craft de- 
velopments, among these being the in- 
creased use on newspapers of dry-film 
negatives; automatic machines for pow- 
dering and burning in zinc flats, and 
some others. He advises members to be 
ever on the alert in developing to the 
utmost possibility each new method or 
process introduced. He advises the local 
unions to set aside some definite time 
monthly, to discuss craft problems and 
the new developments. 
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Three-Color Proofs on Paper 


I am greatly interested in all your color in- 
serts and everything you print about the re- 
production of color, but what I am looking for 
is a method of proving up three-color separa- 
tion negatives on paper to show the customer 
before going ahead with the etching of copper 
plates and proving them later. Is there any 
short cut in getting a color print to the cus- 
tomer ?—“Color-Plate Maker, New York City. 


This is a most important question. 
Different methods have been described 
here, the most practical at present being 
those in which positive prints are made 
on gelatin films, either containing a col- 
ored pigment or the films being stained 
with color afterward. These were the 
methods adopted by the pioneer in color 
photography, L. Ducos du Hauron, who 
exhibited such prints in Paris in 1877 
and has described them in his pamphlet 
“Traité Pratique de Photographie des 
Couleurs,” 1878. See E. Sanger-Shep- 
erd’s United States patent No. 728,310, 
of 1903. L. Warneke’s process as ap- 
plied to photoengraving was described 
in the Photographic Journal, 1894, page 
94. H. J. C. Deeks brought out in 1923 
the Raylo process. Then followed Dr. 
Traube’s Uvachrome to demonstrate 
the Xactone color-sensitive dry plates. 
Uvachrome, like Autochrome, gave re- 
sults on glass instead of on paper. Color 
prints on paper were made by the Color 
Snap Shots and Color Photos processes 
in England. The Rosenow Company, of 
Chicago, in its sliced-ham illustration 
used as a frontispiece in the April issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, is using col- 
ored Carbro prints not only to show cus- 
tomers but to produce color-separation 
negatives from. The method is to make 
three-color-separation negatives from a 
colored object by using panchromatic 
plates, and then make either contact or 
enlarged prints by Carbro on yellow, 
red, and blue pigment papers, and when 
these are developed they are superim- 
posed on white cardboard. You should 
write to George Murphy, 57 East Ninth 
Street, New York City, for an instruc- 
tive booklet on this subject. 


System in Treating the 
Silver Bath 
W. B. Hislop, of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of Master Photoengravers, gives, 
in the Process Monthly for September, 
1930, the best method of handling the 
silver bath that it has been my pleasure 
to read. After describing many defects 
which occur in a silver bath and their 
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causes, he gives the remedies, which, if 
strictly followed according to his in- 
structions, will result in a saving of time 
and money. It is true, as Mr. Hislop 
states, that photoengravers sometimes 
boil down a silver-bath solution, at an- 
other time dilute and filter, and another 
time merely neutralize and sun it. This 
irregular practice of treating leads to 
very uncertain working, but if the oper- 
ator knows that each of his silver-bat! 
solutions has been treated in exactly the 
same manner he will find it much easier 
to locate the cause of unusual troubl:. 


Halftones on Antique Paper 

J. P. Jones, Brooklyn, New York. - 
Your trouble with deep-etched halftones 
when printing on antique paper is evi- 
dently due to just one thing. The screen, 
depth of etching, the overlay, and the 
paper are all okay, but you fail when 
you attempt to print from the halftone 
mounted on wood when it should be 
supported on a solid metal base. 


Halftones With Elliptical Stop 


Here is a moonlight landscape advertise- 
ment from Florida, which puzzles me as to 
how it is made. The screen lines are at right 
angles to each other as usual, but horizontal 
and vertical. You will notice that these lines 
in the water and sky are wavy, and not per- 
fectly straight as usual—the effect being novel 
and appropriate. Further, the wavy vertical 
lines break off shorter in the highlights, where 
they graduate into first broken lines, then 
elongated dots, then dots, and finally white 
paper. Is this work done with a new screen 
and where can I get such halftones made ?— 
“Advertising Manager,” New York City. 


You should consult with your regular 
photoengraver and show him this clip- 
ping, which, by the way, is not as good 
a result as you can get in New York, 
Chicago, or other cities. It is a halftone 
technic that was used about forty years 
ago, when we were changing from the 
use of a single-line screen to the cross- 
line one. It was found that single-line 
screen effects could be secured with the 
cross-line screen through the simple ex- 
pedient of using two diaphragms, or 
stops, having double convex apertures, 
ohne with a greater aperture than the 
other; the lens containing these stops 
being turned so that the two sharp 
points of the stops are at 45 degrees, or 
exactly parallel with one of the screen 
lines. The second elliptical stop, as it is 
called, is used in the lens when the latter 
is turned so that the slit opening on the 
stop is exactly parallel with the other 
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line of the screen. To get horizontal and 
vertical lines in the halftone the copy 
must be photographed at a 45-degree 
angle to the customary position. You 
will benefit your photoengraver by or- 
dering an advertising halftone made in 
this much neglected manner. He, like 
most of us, experimenting with elliptical 
stops, may be brought to discover some 
novel screen effects of which he was un- 
aware, and which will be of service to 
him in future business. 
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Best Copy for Reproduction 

We expect to publish an elaborate art pro- 
duction, showing some of the principal objects 
on exhibition in one of our national museums. 
The official photographer has made the nega- 
tives, and we take the liberty of asking your 
opinion as to what kind of photographic prints 
will supply the photoengraver with the best 
copy. In our experience we have found glossy 
Velox prints satisfactory; is there any better 
brand of photographic paper for this purpose ? 
—“Publisher,’ New York City. 


This is a most important question, for 
publishers are becoming more careless 











Type Faces Employed 


Regular (M**), 17; Bold (M), 9; 
Book (T*), 2 
Garamond (T) 
Old Style, 14; Bold, 13 
Futura (M) 
Regular, 12; Bold, 1; Light, 1 
Caslon (T) 
Old Style, 11; Bold, 2 
Kabel (M) 
Bold, 2; Light, 4 
Goudy (T) 
Bold, 3; Old Style, 1 
Bookman (T) 
Kennerley (T) 
Bernhard Gothic (M) 
Cloister Bold (T) 
Monotype Cochin (M) 
Foster (T) 
Cheltenham Bold (T) 
Cooper Black (T) 
Nicolas Cochin (M) 
*T— traditional ; **M—modernistic 
Ads set in traditional types... 60 
Ads set in modernistic types... 52 


The display used in ten of the ad- 
vertisements classified here as being 
set in traditional types appeared in 
faces designated as modernistic; on 
the other hand the display of five 
advertisements credited to modern- 
istic type faces was in the so-called 
traditional types. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium-face 








Typographic Scoreboard 


November, 1930 


Subject: October issue of Nation’s Business 
112 Full- and Two-thirds-Page Advertisements 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic.. . . . 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic... . . 


(No illustrations in two advertise- 
ments) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic.. . . . 


While a slight gain in the use of 
Garamond may be indicated in this 
analysis of Nation’s Business, and 
it scores higher than in any number 
of that magazine heretofore consid- 
ered, the increase is only 234 per 








cent. The percentages of the adver- 
tisements in this and three previous 
numbers of Nation’s Business set in 
the four leading type styles have 
been in order as follows: Bodoni, 
26, 18, 25, 25; Garamond, 20, 21, 
2114, 24; sans serifs, 16, 19, 20, 
20%; Caslon, 10, 12,9, 11%. 

It may be interesting to take note 
that the advertisements in Nation’s 
Business appear on the whole to be 
blacker than those in either of the 
other two magazines which are cov- 
ered in the Typographic Scoreboard 
and, similarly, they appear to be not 
as well designed and set. 
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in the character of the photographs sent 
to the photoengraver for reproduction; 
the reason is that the latter has become 
so skilful in obtaining good engravings 
from bad copy that the rule now is to 
expect him to handle any kind of copy 
sent him. Here is an opportunity for a 
publisher to get the highest quality of 
photoengraving from the finest copy 
possible, and that is from photographic 
positive prints on glass and not photo- 
graphs on paper. Official photographers 
in museums are usually experienced in 
making lantern slides. In this case get 
the photographer to produce from his 
negatives what are termed transparen- 
cies. These are photographs on glass the 
same size as his negatives, and they can 
be retouched if necessary, as is done in 
rotagravure. Photographic transparen- 
cies make the finest copy possible for all 
methods of photographic reproduction. 
If your regular photoengraver says he 
has no camera to handle such copy, take 
them to a photoengraver who can use 
them, and you will be highly repaid by 
the delicacy of the tone rendering in the 
halftones made from them. 


Safe Flashlights Mean More 
Halftones 

The present writer was guilty of the 
first flashlight in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. It was in the beginning 
of this century, the occasion being a din- 
ner tendered to President McKinley by 
the Ohio Society. The President kindly 
consented to my request for a picture, 
but the manager of the hotel was not 
consulted, and he wanted to send me to 
jail for the outrage and the risk of fire. 
He would have been justified, for the 
cloud of smoke resulting from the flash 
was a crime. From that time on flash- 
light photography was forbidden at the 
Waldorf and at some other hotels, until 
fireproof bags were used to prevent the 
smoke escaping. Now a genius has in- 
vented a glass bulb which he calls Sasha- 
lite. It is larger than the present electric 
bulbs and is charged with magnesium 
powder which is ignited with a pocket 
electric battery. This light has already 
been used in England down in a coal 
mine where an open flash would result 
in an explosion of the mine gas. It has 
been used in a submarine; during surgi- 
cal operations; in rainstorms; for pho- 
tographing under water, etc. So we are 
to have pictures heretofore impossible. 
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On Offset Transfers 

That the question of whether or not 
an offset printing plate made by modern 
photographic methods on a step-and- 
repeat machine is as good as a hand- 
transferred plate is still the subject of 
debate among lithographers in Europe 
as well as here is indicated in “Buch und 
Werbekunst,” in which W. Marahrend 
presents several comparisons of the old 
and the new methods. There probably 
always will be work which can be more 
economically produced by hand trans- 
ferring, such as large-size poster designs, 
cartons, and package wrappers contain- 
ing large areas of tints. Conditions are 
very different when it comes to repro- 
ductions obtained through the halftone 
screen. Here the machine-made plate is 
decidedly superior to the hand transfer, 
as no hand transfer can carry the grada- 
tions of the halftone dots with the same 
certainty as the machine-made plate. 

Wide variations in results exist in the 
production of machine-made plates and 
in their performance in the offset press- 
room. This is not due so much to any 
fault of the new method of platemaking 
as it is to a lack of definite knowledge in 
the production and handling of these 
plates, a fact which is proved by good 
results in one shop and just the opposite 
experience in another, when both are 
using practically the same materials and 
methods. Many years were required to 
develop the old lithographic processes, 
especially the detail of hand transfer- 
ring, to that stage of certainty where 
there is very little trouble in producing 
a good printing plate. With the intro- 
duction of new methods every factory 
must surely be a training school if it 
wants to apply this more efficient way 
of making offset plates, which will in- 
crease both the quantity and quality of 
production when the methods are under- 
stood as thoroughly as is the method of 
hand transferring. 

The machine-made plate is very fre- 
quently blamed for troubles in the press- 
room when the fault really rests in the 
wrong choice of paper for the job—a 
hand-transferred plate would be equally 
unsatisfactory under the same condi- 
tions. There also would be far less cause 


for complaint if greater attention were 
given to humidity and temperature con- 
trol in the factory. The out-of-register 
troubles in color printing are almost en- 
tirely due to wide differences in humid- 
ity percentage in the paper from one 
color to the next, and some makes of 
paper have a tendency to expand or con- 
tract somewhat more than do the other 
makes under atmospheric changes. 

One of the chief difficulties in produc- 
ing good photographic transferred offset 
plates on the step-and-repeat machine 
is the uncertainty of the preliminary 
photographic work, this being due to a 
wide variation in judgment and opinion 
as to what a good negative or positive 
should look like for the purpose. There 
certainly is one best negative or positive, 
and how to produce it will be learned 
only through skill and experience. The 
tendency today in lithographic plants is 
to specialize in certain types of printing 
and thereby to adopt a photomechanical 
technic most suitable for the work being 
done. This requires a certain amount of 
secrecy, which very frequently becomes 
a matter of manual skill of the individ- 
ual workers rather than of any superior 
merit of the method over that in use in 
some other factory. Secret methods can- 
not be held secret for any great length 
of time, neither does secrecy build up 
the industry, for after all these methods 
will only function satisfactorily when 
under the guidance of the skilled crafts- 
man who is a specialist in his work, as 
only through specialization is large-scale 
production possible. 

The question of what photomechani- 
cal method or procedure is best is very 
difficult to answer, as one method is a 
success in one place and a failure in an- 
other. In every method the final end is 
a negative or positive that is to be used 
in production of an offset-printing-press 
plate by means of a step-and-repeat ma- 
chine. When a negative is used the pho- 
tographic transfer impression upon the 
light-sensitive grained metal plate is a 
positive image, and when a positive is 
used the impression upon the plate is a 
negative which by reversal directly on 
the metal plate becomes a positive. Both 
methods produce perfectly satisfactory 
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printing plates, and no definite state- 
ment can be made at present as to which 
is really the better. The better is natu- 
rally that in which the production cost 
is the lower with the plates yielding sat- 
isfactory results in the pressroom. 
Gustav R. Maver. 


Lenses for Process Projection 

Lithographers will be interested in an 
announcement that appeared recently in 
the British Journal of Photography that 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited, London, Eng- 
land, has introduced a special series of 
lenses constructed purposely for enlarg- 
ing from fine-halftone-screen negatives. 
They are made in various focal lengths, 
from nine up to forty-eight inches, and 
work at F. 4, which is far greater than 
any regular process lens. The color cor- 
rection of these lenses is of a high order, 
comparable to that of an apochromat, 
and a very high standard of definition 
and covering power has been attained, 
with complete freedom from distortion, 
all of which points are extremely essen- 
tial in enlarging or projecting direct on 
the light-sensitive lithographic grained 
metal plate. The mount of the lens is 
fitted with a swinging orange glass cap, 
which avoids misplacing a loose cap, 
and the iris diaphragm is constructed of 
metal and is unaffected by heat. The ad- 
visability of a special-purpose lens for 
projection was mentioned by Dr. Schu- 
macher in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
July, 1930, page 100, and the above- 
given information indicates that such 
lenses can be obtained through any pho- 
tographic or photomechanical supply 
firm or dealer. The large working aper- 
ture of F. 4 in this Dallmeyer process 
enlarging lens when compared to the 
working aperture of the usual process 
lens means that the exposure time is re- 
duced from 50 to 75 per cent, which is 
an important economic feature in mak- 
ing offset plates by projection. 

Gustav R. Mayer. 


$1 0——_—_o 
‘Babson on Advertising 
More advertising can now render a 

great and needed service in connection 
with speeding up the circulation of 
money. I believe that all business con- 
cerns can help themselves and help the 
country as a whole by today increas- 
ing their appropriations for advertising 
purposes.—Roger Babson. 





A Progressive Printing Plant in the 
Largest Building in the World 





$8] By COLEMANN.EVERETT 


ROBABLY every printer has heard 
p of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, 
the largest building in the world, 
vith its more than four million square 
‘eet of floor and its miles of corridors, to 
say nothing of the bank and post office 
ind freight station and restaurants and 
ill the other accouterments incidental to 
the business life of such a structure. And 
every printer will also enjoy reading of 
the one printing concern located within 
‘his recently opened huge building—not 
because it is the only printshop within 
those walls, but for the reason that this 
plant has a number of distinctive and 
practical features well worth his notice. 
The office of the Shackelford-Runkle 
Company possesses nothing of sight or 
sound to suggest its connection with a 
printing plant, aside from the attractive 
electric sign at the bottom of the wide 
windows that face on the corridor. Spa- 
cious and finely lighted and furnished, 
this office might properly serve for any 
variety of high-grade business establish- 
ment. The private offices of the firm’s 
executives maintain the atmosphere of 
quality, being finished in an attractive 
paneling and outfitted with furniture of 
finest grade. Electric refrigerators pro- 
vide cool spring water for the office and 
throughout the entire plant. 

The general office and the stockroom 
and bindery are situated on the inner 
side of the corridor. Thus the distance 
to the freight elevators is shorter, and 
the space having outside north light is 
used by the company’s composing room 
and pressroom, both being located di- 
rectly across the corridor from the office. 

As a night composing-room force is 
regularly used, particular attention was 
given to selection of proper artificial- 
light equipment. Benjamin Electric day- 
light 300-watt lamps were installed so 
as to throw shadowless non-glare light 
upon the type cabinets and other equip- 
ment, and approximately a hundred of 
these lamps are used in the plant. 





The first impression registered by a 
visitor to the composing room is that of 
smart cleanliness. The floors are swept 
frequently by the porter, and the com- 
posing-room furniture is in orderly con- 
dition; but probably the chief occasion 
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and Gordons! As for vibration, abso- 
lutely none can be noted through the 
concrete floor. A minute degree of vibra- 
tion is to be detected when one places 
his hand upon a stationary part of a cyl- 
inder press while it is running, but other- 


Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, largest building in the world, as viewed across the Chicago 
River. On the eleventh floor is located the Shackelford-Runkle printing plant 


for this favorable impression is the fact 
that every employe is wearing a clean 
smock. The onlooker somehow gets the 
idea that these neatly garbed composi- 
tors must be first-class craftsmen. Here 
is an effective yet economical suggestion 
for the proprietor who wants his plant 
to look smarter, more capable of doing 
the finer grades of printing. Certainly he 
will never want to see his employes in 
dingy brown aprons thereafter! 

We open a soundproof door and pass 
into the pressroom. In the composing 
room the noise of presses had been just 
barely audible—a muffled hum. Inside 
of the pressroom the noise is of course 
greater; but even there it is the noise of 
a few small presses rather than the roar 
and vibration which usually accompany 
the operation of four Miehle cylinders, 
several horizontals, and a few verticals 


wise this objectionable and expensive 
feature of the presses has been elimi- 
nated. Persons walking through the cor- 
ridor can discern a very slight amount 
of noise but no vibration, and it is said 
that the operation of presses cannot be 
detected by those in the offices directly 
underneath or above the pressroom. 
The elimination of press noise and vi- 
bration in the Shackelford-Runkle plant 
was achieved by the installation of the 
U.S. G. insulative machine base under- 
neath every heavy machine. Although 
the United States Gypsum Company 
has been installing this base to eliminate 
noise and vibration in many kinds of 
equipment over a period of about three 
years, the Shackelford-Runkle Com- 
pany is the first firm to possess an in- 
stallation of this device for eliminating 
printing-plant vibration and noise. 
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Above: The clean, compact composing room, with its neatly smocked compositors. Below; 
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The cylinder-press section of the pressroom. The boxed-in foundations to be seen under- 
neath and also at the ends of the cylinder presses contain the insulative machine bases 


The basic feature of the U. S. G. ma- 
chine base is a sensitive, resilient steel 
spring which absorbs noise and vibra- 
tion before they can enter the floor. The 
platform on which the machine rests has 
no continuous connection with the floor 
except through these springs, the num- 
ber and spacing of which are controlled 
by the weight and dimensions of the ma- 
chine. The action of the springs may be 
compared to that of automobile springs, 
which absorb the vibration and shock 
transmitted by the wheels. The doors 
and the walls of the Shackelford-Runkle 
plant are insulated by means of an ap- 
plication of this same spring device in a 
slightly different manner. 


Although the Merchandise Mart op- 
erates an excellent ventilating system, 
which is especially needed by firms hav- 
ing space on the inner side of the corri- 
dor, the Shackelford-Runkle Company 
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feels the need of a humidifying system 
to eliminate the paper-handling difficul- 
ties sometimes incurred when stock has 
been moved from the stockroom to the 
pressroom for immediate use. A more 
accurate control of temperature and hu- 
midity is expected to eradicate this most 
difficult plant problem. 

The bindery and stockroom, located 
next to the office, comprise the remain- 
der of the plant. Only a small bindery, 
sufficient for folding, cutting, and other 
standard bindery operations, is main- 
tained. A modern system of steel shelv- 
ing has been installed, and this provides 
ample space for the storage of paper, en- 
gravings, and other material. The rear 
entrance of this department opens di- 
rectly opposite the bank of freight ele- 
vators. Stock is transported between the 
pressroom and the stockroom by means 
of rubber-tired trucks. 

As the Shackelford-Runkle Company 
was established only about five years 
ago, it has made rapid strides in the field 
of fine typography and printing, and its 
work attains high standards of quality 
and of sales effectiveness. The company 
has made a name for itself in the setting 
of department-store advertisements; in- 
cluded among its customers is one large 
Chicago department store all the news- 
paper advertising of which is set by the 
Shackelford-Runkle typographers. The 
officers of the company are: Verl L. 
Runkle, president; Robert B. Thomp- 
son, vice-president, and Harry O. Ko- 
vats, secretary-treasurer. 


Ac fg 0-—___—+> 
Good Advertising 
There is no question but that build- 
ing an atmosphere about your product 
—taking it out of the rut of the usual, 
of the commonplace—adding romance 
and colors to its background—is not 
only good advertising but sound mer- 
chandising.—“Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 


Cut-away view of the insulative machine base used under all presses in the Shackelford- 
Runkle plant.Three of the resilient “chairs” or springs, which support the entire weight 
of the platform, are seen. A steel frame, shown at left, is used, and the flooring is of maple 
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Watch the Remedy Contracts 

It appears that numerous drug con- 
cerns or specific-remedy manufacturers 
have plenty of men out over the country 
contracting the druggists for the sale of 
their goods—usually with the bait that 
they are going to advertise the goods in 
the local papers. And thereby hangs a 
tale of woe for some local publisher in 
many cases. One reader writes: 

‘When I came back from lunch this 
afternoon I found, sticking in the door 
of my newspaper office, copy and in- 
structions for local advertising written 
on the back of the sheet ordering six 
weeks’ advertising to be run over the 
name of a local druggist in promoting 
the sale of some remedy. I called on the 
local druggist and found that the sales- 
man had left some goods on consign- 
ment with him, but no financial rating 
or a statement of responsibility behind 
the order for advertising. I had to write 
and request cash with the order if we 
were to run the advertising. I have had 
too many sad experiences with this sort 
of thing to wish now to take the risk.” 

In that letter is the story of a con- 
siderable volume of transient business 
coming to local newspapers all over the 
land this year. If the remedy thus sold 
and to be advertised is standard and all 
right, why should not the druggist who 
is to get the benefit of the advertising 
make some arrangement for pay to the 
publisher, instead of making the latter 
look to the strange and unknown sales- 
man or the far-away office of the com- 
pany for his remuneration? 

From far and near we have heard so 
much of these catchy remedy schemes 
and of the resultant losses to local pub- 
lishers that we have advised as a gen- 
eral policy that publishers demand of 
the druggist some protection in the mat- 
ter. Filling the paper with questionable 
remedy advertising would be a simple 


matter. Years ago publishers of local 
papers made manufacturers of proprie- 
tary remedies wealthy by doing this, but 
that time has gone, and many reputable 
papers will not run such remedy adver- 
tising even at the regular rates. Ethics of 
the newspaper field now call for close 
inspection of the merits of remedies ad- 
vertised as well as of the responsibility 
of the manufacturers or sales agencies 
for such remedies. Human lives and hu- 
man happiness may be involved in the 
use of materials advertised as good and 
beneficial when they are not. 


To Cure Curling Mats 

We took that problem of curling mats 
to the proper parties recently, and we 
secured some practical suggestions on 
straightening them or making them cast 
properly. One mechanical worker had 
contrived to cast from curled or warped 
mats very easily by simply placing sev- 
eral type-high slugs on the face of the 
mats, where they would press the bulg- 
ing mat down when the box was closed. 
Then, with casting box closed as usual, 
the mat was pressed down by the slugs 
and when the molten metal was poured 
in these slugs dissolved like the rest of 
the metal and the cast was made suc- 
cessfully. That seems about the most 
ingenious way to handle curling mats. 

Another reported from his experience 
that a wet sponge quite well wrung out, 
or a dampened piece of blotting paper, 
should be applied to the back of the mat 
till it is damp and pliable; then lay the 
mat between boards—warm boards if 
possible—and let it dry in shape again. 
He states that when the mat is then 
heated to get rid of all the moisture it 
will stay in good-enough shape to cast 
satisfactorily. We presume that either 
or both ways may be employed to rem- 
edy the defective mats complained of 
by Mr. Paddock in the October issue. 


MPG 
A County Field’s a Local Field 

“Our home town is loyal and gives 
our paper a good advertising patronage. 
Yet when we get out some big, special 
county-wide edition, which we do about 
four times a year, we secure advertising 
from other nearby towns, one of which 
is twelve miles away by the highway 
and is the largest town in the county 
outside of our own, which is the county 
seat. We sometimes feel that we should 
not take this outside advertising; what 
do you think about this?” That is the 
question which is bothering a couple of 
very able and conscientious publishers 
of a good county-seat weekly paper, as 
they put the problem up to us. 

A county-seat newspaper has come to 
be a county-wide enterprise, not a local 
project as heretofore. Conditions have 
changed from the times forty years ago 
in the Middle West when newspapers 
were partisan affairs or boosting enter- 
prises for real estate. County-seat towns 
are ordinarily the largest towns in their 
counties, but not always. As such they 
may dominate the business trade of the 
county if they are live communities with 
live newspapers. And, by the same to- 
ken, the merchants and business men 
of such towns regard all the trade of the 
county as theirs if they can capture it, 
regardless of business and sentiment on 
any other matters. There is no particular 
resentment against such business men 
for putting their signs up and hustling 
after the trade of people in the territory 
of adjacent towns. There may be busi- 
ness rivalry and sentiment against the 
bigger town—usually there is. But that 
does not deter the business men from 
going after the outside trade by direct 
mail, by signs, and by solicitors. 

Now, where lies the fine distinction 
that the newspaper should not take the 
advertising of these smaller rival towns 
in special editions having county-wide 
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importance? Are business men of the 
neighboring towns any the less county 
business men than the county-seat busi- 
ness men are, except as to the volume 
of business they handle? 

A county historical edition; a county 
public-school edition; a county fair edi- 
tion; a county pioneers’ edition—any 
one of a dozen special feature editions 
might come under consideration in this 
question of taking outside town adver- 
tising for the county paper. And with 
us it quickly resolves itself in favor of 
permitting the rival-town business men 
__ to have whatever space they should de- 

sire to appear favorably in any such 
paper published. The newspaper is the 
historical record of the community, and 
the community is no longer the environs 
that one can see from the front porch 
or from the back “stoop.” 


The Smallest Town Daily 

In this department in the August is- 
sue we reported a hurried research we 
had conducted to ascertain which was 
the smallest town in the United States 
boasting a daily newspaper. The article 
attracted attention in Alaska, and has 
brought an interesting and also inform- 
ative reply, as follows, from the Seward 
(Alaska) Daily Gateway: 


The smallest town daily in the United States 
is published at Seward, Alaska. 

Three years ago the Chicago Tribune made 
known this honor, which speaks well for the 
business folk and residents of not only Seward 
but the entire Territory, for advertisements 
and subscriptions come from all sections of 
Alaska as well as continental United States. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, in its August issue, 
has this to say about the Corry (Pa.) Journal, 
which, it appears, is laboring under the im- 
pression that this honor is held by that paper, 
in view of the fact that Corry has a population 
of 900. Seward’s population is 826. The next 
town which claims this distinction is Stuart, 
Florida, with a population of 1,956. The towns 
then jump up to the 5,000 mark. 

Twenty-five per cent of the population is 
said to be a fair average of what the home 
town’s circulation should be. The Gateway’s 
combined circulation is 1,050; we are confi- 
dent this circulation exceeds that of any paper 
in Alaska north of Juneau. 

And in the smallest town! 

These papers mentioned above do not state 
the size of their paper, circulation, or any de- 
tails. Wonder if they can beat the Gateway? 

An eight-page daily ; and, also, sixteen-page 
weekly. A home-made editorial every day. A 
staff of three—exclusive of the “office-cat,” the 
“devil,” and two mailing lads—who perform 
all the duties from the front office, linotyping, 
makeup, presswork, and including jobwork. 

We are not boasting! We are merely proud, 
that’s all! There is a mark for the boys to 
shoot at! Besides, it pays to advertise! 
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Calling Down the Ladies 
Who Call Up 

Human interest in the newspaper 
game is much the same in all parts of 
the country. The life of the editor is not 
one “grand sweet song.” It might be if 
there were not so much human interest. 
We have all had our tilts with the irate 
subscriber and with the person whose 
name is spelled incorrectly, or with the 
relative of the subscriber who “wants it 
kept out of the paper.” 

But recently we passed an amusing 
few minutes over a front-page headed 
notice to the numerous ladies’ societies 
of a good live county-seat town where 
there are two papers. Editors of such 
papers everywhere will read and sym- 
pathize with the editor who wrote the 
notice, which read as follows: 


Someone telephoned a notice last week an- 
nouncing the holding of one of the numerous 
ladies’-society meetings. Somehow the notice 
was overlooked in transcribing these phone 
calls. Lissen, girls! The Bee does not charge a 
blooming penny for publishing your notices, 
and for this service we would like to have all 
such announcements properly written out and 
sent to the office. Club publicity ladies should 
be willing to do this, if the Bee gives the ser- 
vice free and freely. 

On a busy Monday or Tuesday, when the 
office is swamped with the rush of news and 
advertising, it is asking plenty to call up by 
phone and say, “Please write out a nice notice 
about the meeting of the XYZ Club, which 
will be held with Mrs. Soandso on Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, and be sure and state 
that the program will consist of forty-eleven 
things, and the committee on entertainment 
will be eighteen ladies, as follows—.” 

To have such a phone message drop on the 
office when the whole force is working to get 
out the paper, and expect it to be published 
free, is one of the reasons why newspaper men 
go to the demnition bow-wows, die of delirium 
tremens, and spend their eternity in a place 
where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. If you want to contribute to the 
peace of mind of the printer, and to his peace- 
ful rest in the hereafter, please write out your 
notices and send them in as early as you can. 
We'll publish them free and not say a word. 

Incidentally we might remark that the Bee 
gives more than $1,000 worth of space each 
year to church, society, and other public an- 
nouncements, for which we make no charge. 
This is not said boastfully, nor in a fault-find- 
ing mood, but merely to call attention to the 


fact that we are fairly justified in asking that _ 


yeur copy be written out. 

Now, we call that a production with 
due suppression of all hard feelings and 
bad language. To prove that it is in- 
tended in a really charitable spirit, the 
editor closes the notice with a state- 
ment that “If you have to be late with 
your items, well and good. We will ac- 
commodate you gladly. But—” 
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The urge to be irate and vindictive is 
often on the subscriber—the contrib 
utor who hands in the notice to be pub- 
lished, only to realize that it has been 
rewritten and garbled and filled with 
errors till the person handing it in can 
not recognize it. When this one persor 
flies off the handle, as you might say, 
and tries to make trouble because som: 
one item she was interested in did no 
appear properly in the paper, how mucl 
more calm and even-tempered must be 
the editor who finds after the paper is 
out that there are fifty matters over- 
looked or garbled or full of errors—anc 
usually with enough excuse to blame 
somebody else besides himself. Yet he 
must keep his equilibrium and be gay’ 


An Advertising Plan for 
Communities 

To develop a better and greater holi- 
day spirit among the people, newspa- 
pers of every community must take a 
prominent part. The Washington Press 
Association, of which Fred W. Kennedy 
is manager, has worked out a plan for 
newspaper activity in this connection 
which may well be handed to the pub- 
lishers of the nation. 

This plan recommends first a dinner 
to be arranged by the publisher or pub- 
lishers of the local newspapers, at which 
time there should be detailed a descrip- 
tion of the plans to hold a community 
business rally. Publishers should con- 
tact leaders in their commercial clubs, 
the chambers of commerce, and service 
clubs, and merchants individually, sug- 
gesting to them the great possibilities 
of advancing their town and their own 
business by a fall advertising revival— 
a community business rally—the pur- 
pose of this being, of course, a holiday 
prosperity program. 

It is not advised that the publishers 
should attempt to put this idea across 
at a noon luncheon, as the time is too 
short. Set a date for an evening dinner 
and a meeting where all the details and 
possibilities of such a community enter- 
prise may be discussed. 

We heartily agree with the sugges- 
tion, and will await complete details of 
the plan. The thought occurs to us that 
perhaps the newspapers might overplay 
their hand in such an enterprise, how- 
ever, unless they first get some leaders 
and key men sold on the whole proposi- 
tion and willing to present and push it 
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at the dinner. It need not be a selfish 
idea for the benefit of the newspaper at 
all; it might well be a real community 
booster plan to create and carry enthu- 
siasm up to and through the holiday 
season. The town which prepares and 
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the right way, or that they are adver- 
tising at the wrong time, and may even 
go so far as to suggest that they should 
not advertise at all in some cases. By 
placing their interests ahead of his own, 
a newspaper’s advertising man may cul- 
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but they are a start, and for that reason 
all are to be commended. 

The old “J. P. Coats Spool Cotton” 
cases are sometimes still in evidence as 
such filing cases, but rarely. They are 
not large enough. We found one pub- 


offering is fair payment for a year’s subscription to the Podunk Weekly Bugle. From Harper's Weekly of January 17, 1874 


pushes such an activity may easily get 
the jump on many other towns whose 
merchants are not so wide awake and re- 
sourceful. Backed with a little money to 
sweeten the public mind through enter- 
tainment, shows, decorations, good-will 
feasts, and timely exhibits, etc., it may 
easily become everybody’s affair, with- 
out limit to its possibilities. 

This all points to the truth of a state- 
ment we heard made recently by a keen, 
level-headed advertising man, as fol- 
lows: “The newspaper man should not 
be only an advertising man for his own 
paper; he should be the advertising man 
for the town and community. He should 
by tact and good judgment work him- 
self into a position where he will be con- 
sulted upon all advertising matters. He 
may well advise the business men some- 
times that they are not advertising in 


tivate a friendship and a confidence that 
will be highly respected. The time has 
come when local newspapers must take 
the lead in all town and community af- 
fairs, especially where any advertising is 
involved, and must try to be helpful to 
all business interests.’ 

There is good thought in those state- 
ments, and we imagine they will tie in 
with the ideas to be sponsored by the 
Washington Press Association. 


File Old Cuts Carefully 

Nowadays, when we are visiting so 
many newspaper offices and shops, we 
find a serious intention in the minds of 
the publishers of even the smallest pub- 
lications to have a place for storage of 
cuts—a morgue. That is as it should be. 
Some of the schemes and plans for such 
morgues are rather crude and limited, 


lisher recently who had an old enclosed 
type rack that he was not using for any- 
thing, so he took his hand saw and ham- 
mer and made about forty sections in it, 
each 6 inches deep by 8 inches wide. 
He had them all alphabetically arranged 
and some of them labeled with names, 
and in these sections he had stored away 
enough old halftones, picture cuts, and 
mats for local use to permit him at a 
minute’s notice to pick out almost any- 
thing he wanted. It cost him about a 
dollar for lumber and nails. 

Another used an old type rack of the 
open variety—as is. He stuck or nailed 
cards in the alleys which he had created 
out of cigar-box material to index the 
cuts with, and had a fair store of cuts. 

Occasionally some printer-publisher 
goes farther and buys a well made, mod- 
ern morgue case of some kind from the 
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manufacturers, and it is a good invest- 
ment. But a case of some kind can often 
be made from old materials picked up 
around the shop, or from an old cup- 
board used for nothing else, and it will 
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satisfactorily take care of a large lot 
of engravings and illustrative material 
which some day will prove of inestim- 
able value in getting out a historical 
edition. Try it for yourself. 
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Observations Made in the Field 


Noticing the splendid production of 
the Medford (Wis.) Star-News, a rare 
weekly paper, we find that each week it 
runs about one double half-column of 
picture and description of some member 
of its office force, including all the back- 
office men and women. One feature like 
this a week makes an interesting exhibit 
of the regular personnel of this paper 
and is of interest to everybody in the 
community, as these newspaper workers 
are generally known, by sight at least, 
to all the people of such a community. 
As newspaper propaganda, or boosting, 
if you prefer to call it that, this is a 
stunt that is well worth a fair trial. 


Newspapers should run proper date 
lines along the top of their page-head 
rules, to avoid trouble with advertisers 
and agencies in the matter of checking 
advertising from tearsheets. Remember, 
these tearsheets are very numerous in 
an agency doing business with hundreds 
of newspapers, and often the girls who 
do the checking may not be very expe- 
rienced or resourceful in ascertaining the 
name of the town and state the tear- 
sheet comes from if the names are not 
shown very plainly upon the sheet. For 
instance, a sheet that shows ‘Chicopee 
County News” would not mean much 
to a checking clerk unless the name of 
the town and state were also given— 
and the date. We have found often that 
payments have been delayed and new 
tearsheets or checking copies asked for 
entirely for this reason, and that is as 
much the fault of the newspaper as of 
the agency clerks. Help make country- 
newspaper advertising more popular. 


Probably about three hundred repre- 
sentatives of the press visited the Press 
Day exhibit of the Oklahoma state fair 
at Oklahoma City on September 26. 
The press association’s exhibit attracted 
much attention. It contained all of the 
papers entered in the best newspaper 
contests, various displays as arranged 
by Field Manager H. B. Rutledge, and 
one exhibit which can hardly be dupli- 


cated—the venerable Washington hand 
press which produced the first paper in 
Oklahoma, after serving in several other 
fields. In the awarding of prizes amount- 
ing to $400 in cash, the El Reno Amer- 
ican won first honors for weekly papers 
with circulation of more than 1,200, 
and the Granite Enterprise took first 
prize for the papers under 1,200. In the 
daily-newspaper class for papers under 
3,500, the Ada Evening News took first, 
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with the Bristow Record second and the 
Hobart Democrat-Chief third. 


We have never in a long experience 
observed so many special editions of 
small daily and weekly newspapers as 
were put out during September. “Fall 
Fashion Editions” had the right of way, 
but there were a few such specials based 
on other good excuses to produce many 
extra pages and make a bid for the big 
fall business now started. Fall fashion 
editions, by the way, are helped very 
materially by modern mat and cut ser- 
vices designed for that very thing. Most 
of the papers have access to these, and 
their live advertising men soon connect 
up with the pushing merchants to make 
a showing that will start new business 
and old customers through their doors. 
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Printer Sets Own Newspaper Ads 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


00 FREQUENTLY the printer’s adver- 
rif tising in his local newspaper may 
lose its identity and hence its signifi- 
cance and fail to attract because it lacks 
distinction or is submerged in a quan- 
tity of other advertising of similar ty- 
pography. But this cannot be stated of 
the newspaper messages of the Lowman 
& Hanford Company, printing, station- 
ery, and bookselling concern of Seattle. 








Bridal 
Bouquet 


An Innovation in 
WEDDING STATIONERY 


Once in a very long while, 
a distinct departure from the forms accepted 
as correct for the designing of Wedding Sta- 
tionery receives the sanction of social mentors. 


Such sanction has been given 
the ‘Bridal Bouquet” design, 
in which the engraved text of 
the invitation or announcement 
is superimposed over an en- 
graved bridal bouquet of the 
utmost delicacy, exquisitely 
tinted in the palest of pastel 
colors. 


“Bridal Bouquet” Wedding Stationery is 
introduced to the Northwest through our 
engraving department, exclusively. 


Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Uptown Store - 1514 Third Avenze 


‘This advertisement set in type in the Lowman & Hanford Printing Plex 
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Note the line stating that the ad was set by 
the Lowman & Hanford printing plant 





This printing plant has adopted by ar- 
rangement the unusual policy of setting 
in type all the advertisements which it 
places in the local newspapers, so that 
the specific quality of its type and ser- 
vice is reflected in ads which stand out 
prominently and distinctively from the 
maze of miscellaneous messages. 
Exclusiveness plus prestige are re- 
flected by the printing plant which has 
its newspaper advertising set by its own 
typographic experts. Such a departure 
gains maximum attention on the part of 
the newspaper reader, for his eye is 
caught immediately by the “difference” 
noted in the newspaper messages. 
While each of the messages composed 
as sales talks for the firm mentioned 
must speak eloquently in its new party 
dress for itself, yet each advertisement 
which has captured the reader’s atten- 
tion by intriguing the eye through its 
distinctiveness carries the line: 


This advertisement set in type in the 
Lowman & Hanrorp PRINTING PLANT 


The advertisements of this organiza- 
tion are proving that it is the “how” 
of advertising which is most valuable. 
When the printer becomes specific, visu- 
alizing his own product or service and 
using his own printing plant for reach- 
ing the public, there is reflected the re- 
lationship of type to advertising in a 
most direct, logical, and powerful way 
which can only be profitable. 





Mixing Oil With the Flour of Good 


Sense in Plant Management 








#§{| By DONALD A. HAMPSON —_ Kg 


CLASS in mechanical engineering 
f had been studying the theory 
l of friction and lubrication. At 
the following monthly quiz, one of the 
questions read, “Illustrate or describe a 
means of relieving friction.” The class 
“dumbbell” took the professor’s breath 
away when he leaped the hurdle in this 
very graphical manner: 


y__\ 


What is the connection, if any, be- 
tween this marine engineer’s oil can and 
the printing business? Just this: Good 
management entails a liberal use of oil, 
both the spotty kind used for the ma- 
chinery “out back” and the metaphori- 
cal kind used in handling that section of 
the public claimed as customers. 

No printer is able to make up any 
sizable stock ahead, unless it is some- 
thing in the novelty line. In that respect 
printing differs from all other manufac- 
turing. It is essentially a jobbing busi- 
ness, though “commercial printing” is a 
more fragrant term to most of the breth- 
ren, while the printers of books and of 
publications have completely dodged the 
stigma. But in all three great divisions 
such work is a continual succession of 
changes. Hence the greater need for oil. 

The successful man has attained that 
position as much by a judicious use of 
the oil can as by any other effort. 

“Whenever there is a dispute about a 
bill, I let the customer decide it,” said 
the manager of an Ohio plant. “To show 
what I mean: A customer kicked about 
a bill of $150 that we had sent him. A 
couple of days later I stopped in at his 
office. ‘Harry,’ I said, ‘we don’t want 
you to pay any more for that circular 
job than you think it is worth. It may 
be our fault. We used super stock and 
dressed up the pages so and so, knowing 
that your printed matter goes to a criti- 











cal class of buyers who might easily 
judge your product by your printing. It 
did cost more than slap-dash printing, 
I know. But when you get around to it, 
just send us a check for what the job is 
worth to you and it will be okay.’ 

“The following Monday we had his 
check for the full amount—and he has 
not stopped sending us orders for more 
work. If I had gone there prepared to 
storm around, we would have had to put 
that bill in a collector’s hands. Putting 
it up to him compelled him to appraise 
the work by his own standards.” Show- 
ing that a little oil extracted the money 
painlessly and held a customer. 

Dealing mechanically with custom- 
ers is poor business. A certain doctor, in 
ordering twelve boxes of printed envel- 
opes, emphasized the point that these 
were not to be engraved, as had been his 
previous order, but were to be plain 
printed ones. But when they were deliv- 
ered to him he found that the printer 
had sent him engraved envelopes. 

When he called up the printshop, the 
proprietor admitted that this mistake 
was his. The doctor explained that he 
used merely a very few engraved envel- 
opes—only for sending his bills to blue- 
blooded old ladies on the Avenue. But, 
beyond expressing just cold regret, the 
printer said no more. 

At the end of the month the doctor 
got a bill for the full price of the en- 
graved envelopes. A rather unusual man 
in his profession, he paid all his bills 
promptly; but what he did with this 
one I cannot say. I do know that his 
considerable amount of printing now 
goes to another house. A good example 
of oil withheld! What the printer could 
have done was to offer those envelopes 
at half, or at any other price satisfac- 
tory to the doctor. Then he would have 
kept a business friend. 

Of course it is hard to convince cus- 
tomers that a fair price for good print- 
ing is justified, so much printed matter 


is passed out gratuitously nowadays. 
But the same is true in every field where 
quality is sold. The task is not hopeless, 
however, as the practice of one railroad 
shows. This road is paying 10 per cent 
more than the going rate for such print- 
ing to a shop that provides the work as 
and when the railroad wants it. Faith- 
ful service over a period of years has 
won over the purchasing agent’s art. 

Small businesses can always be made 
to pay because of the personal contacts 
and special service they are in a posi- 
tion to render. The public zs willing to 
pay for being catered to, as the railroad 
instance shows. Probably the hardest 
thing to do is to keep up the standard— 
to keep from slipping, slipping, slipping 
after the market has been made. It is 
very human to ease off after a goal has 
been reached. Eternal vigilance in de- 
tails is the price of continued success. 

But where a man does watch his busi- 
ness with almost suspicious attention, 
some strong alliances may be formed. 
Jones set up his press in the shadow of 
the Brooklyn Bridge to do work for the 
hide-and-leather firms down in that re- 
gion. He worked the field long and in- 
dustriously, ending with a big “small 
business” from which a number of com- 
fortable profits accrued. 

Certain big printers awoke to the 
volume this man was getting and sent 
their salesmen into the field to sign up 
this “easy business.” Pleasing to relate, 
the hide men stood firm. “You fellows 
offer us better prices now to get our 
work. Afterwards you will raise on us 
or slight the job. Jones does our work 
the way we want it, all the time, and 
we don’t have to keep after him. We'll 
stick to Jones.” And they did. 

If you have special facilities, go after 
the people to whom such facilities are 
the most important. Stress the advan- 
tage you have over the miscellaneous 
printers not so well equipped. That ad- 
vantage may be men or materials or 
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machinery or money. Whatever horn 
you can play, toot it where its music will 
sound the sweetest. 

Admitting that the specialist has an 
undeniable advantage, remember that 
the rule works both ways and apply it 
when you enter the market as a buyer. 
Good management consists in getting 
dollar value as much as getting dollars. 

One of the surest ways to lose dollar 
value is to handicap the workmen with 
poor equipment. I know of a newspa- 
per that has everything its own way in 
a healthy community, but is paying out 
extra money in the composing room 
week after week. The machine opera- 
tors protestingly get along with molds 
so badly worn that a continual dressing 
of slugs is required before the forms can 
be made up accurately. 

The manager merely laughs when he 
is told that a $20 part would rectify the 
trouble on each machine. He refuses to 
“‘go to the expense” of any new parts as 
long as the machinery will run. Down 
in the pressroom the same thing takes 
place as the foreman nurses along his 
machinery with the watchfulness of a 
mother—it lacks a new bushing here, 
an inexpensive cam there—praying that 
nothing will fail until the edition is run 
off. And yet that same manager will 
sanction a $10,000 automobile contest 
that actually can show no profit at all, 
when the peak of his subscriptions is 
leveled into the yawning valleys of the 
months that follow the contest. 

An instance of how some money can 
be saved by avoiding the lowest bidder 
concerns one electrotype foundry which 
needed about fifteen hundred dollars’ 
worth of bearers. After the manager had 
shopped around for a month the order 
was finally placed with a machine shop 
for three hundred dollars under what 
firms in the printing-supply field had 
quoted. In the confusion that followed 
the mixing of these bearers with others, 
the foundry learned that a specialist’s 
appreciation of printers’ size require- 
ments was worth more than the saving 
every month in the year. 

Unbelievable losses often result from 
men struggling with cheap equipment. 
We would say that the millennium was 
at hand if we could cut a man’s losses 
to one minute an hour, yet that would 
amount to $8 a year at current rates. 
Measured by that scale, twenty slugs a 
day, having a flash or fin to be trimmed 
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off one edge, cost as much in a year’s 
time as the new mold jaw that would 
correct the trouble for five years. ' 

Say what you will, printers like to go 
ahead uninterruptedly with their work. 
A Michigan shop that does very large 
amounts of Chicago book and publica- 
tion printing has a heavy labor turn- 
over. The“Help Wanted” sign is always 
out. That the buying policy may have 
something to do with this never occurs 
to the management. Standing forms re- 
pose on tables and drygoods boxes cov- 
ered with tin, and the shop makes all 
its own furniture and mounts now that 
it has a saw in every room. Men can’t 
do their best with such inefficient equip- 
ment, and self-respecting men resent the 
humiliation of being asked to work in 
a place of such character. 

In many color-printing plants winter 
Mondays are practically lost. All plates 
correctly registered when left Saturday 
noon are away out on Monday morn- 
ing. The janitor lets the steam go down 
over Sunday, cold weather strikes the 
region, and the paper shrinks with the 
temperature drop in the building. Full 
steam isn’t put on until Monday morn- 
ing, and the room doesn’t reach an even 
working temperature until after lunch. 
And meanwhile the pressmen have been 
“following the thermometer,” reregis- 
tering plates after running each little 
batch of sheets. Full speed ahead isn’t 
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reached until late in the afternoon, and 
thus many hours are wasted. 

Overhead, that “mysterious reposi- 
tory of ineptitude,” is responsible for 
innumerable losses. It screens that ag- 
gravating load of “fireproof” employes 
and ne’er-do-well officials that is sad- 
dled onto so many firms. 

One moderate-size plant retained two 
men in official positions where their in- 
difference tore down the creative work 
of years, simply because of kinship with 
the owner. Constituting but 12 per cent 
of the entire force, they received 36 per 
cent of the entire pay roll. The manager 
wished to substitute a competent girl at 
$35 a week for these two, and he showed 
that the non-productive force would be 
but 6 per cent of the whole and get only 
7 per cent of the money. Such a change 
would turn a 4per cent investment back 
into the 8 per cent it had been before 
the proprietor of this printing plant was 
so saddled with incompetents. 

Managerial ability is hard to locate. 
Once found, it should be given every 
chance, unhampered by petty notions 
and relationships. Because, in printing, 
each job is a different job, it takes un- 
usual ability to wring success out of the 
field. No cut-and-dried rules can be 
taught, but the trick may be turned 
where there is plenty of energy, backed 
up by sound common sense and a fore- 
sight to pick out spots needing oil. 
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Can You Sell - Orders? 


ROM a reader in Springfield, Massa- 
Picume comes an unusual sample 
of printed work for which you perhaps 
may be able to secure orders in your 
own territory, especially if it is a fruit- 


The word “Blueberries” dominates 
the label, as set in forty-two-point caps 
and printed in blue the long way of the 
label. Also in blue is the brand name, 
which appears in twelve-point caps in 
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raising district. This piece is a label to 
extend across the top of a small square 
berry box. It is 9% by 1% inches in size, 
with a fold 2 inches from each end, the 
short stubs thus produced being tucked 
into the box on each side. The label is 
then held in place by a rubber band 
which extends around the box and from 
end to end of the label. 


all four corners of the section inside the 
two folds; and these five lines comprise 
the total copy on the exposed part of the 
label. The copy on the two stubs is run 
in red and reads across the narrow di- 
mension of the label. One stub gives the 
name and address of the grower of the 
berries; the other contains the name of 
the fruit-stand and its proprietor. 











i HE CONTROL of non-chargeable 
time is one of those problems that 
will probably sooner or later turn 
| printshop superintendent or proprie- 
ior’s hair prematurely gray. Like the 
poor, non-chargeable time is one of the 
things that we will always have with us, 
but it is necessary to strive eternally to 
keep it within reasonable bounds. If a 
superintendent or a proprietor has not 
given thought to non-chargeable time, a 
survey of the non-chargeable periods in 
any department will prove both inter- 
esting and alarming in its revelations. 

The foreman of the composing room 
of a large plant approached the superin- 
tendent and asked for two additional 
workmen. But the superintendent had 
just completed a survey of non-charge- 
able time in that department, and he 
confronted this foreman with the fact 
that on the face of the survey he not 
only did not show a need for more help, 
but should be able to dispense with the 
services of three men. 

In the average shop the problem of 
time that cannot be charged to the job 
looms largest in the composing depart- 
ment. Alert and persistent foremen can 
reduce non-chargeable time to a mini- 
mum in the press and bindery depart- 
ments, but the task is far more difficult 
where handwork predominates. 

In the month of June, 1930, in the 
mechanical departments of a plant do- 
ing about seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of printing for the month was re- 
corded a total of 6,743.3 hours of non- 
chargeable time. At the unit hour costs 
which prevailed there this would repre- 
sent in money the sum of $16,664.09, or 
almost 20 per cent of the total value of 
the work produced. And this same plant 
makes considerably less than an aver- 
age profit of 20 per cent. The average 
commercial printer would cast aside his 
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Few are the printshop owners or 
managers who are able to keep 
their plants’ non-chargeable time 
under control.T his1s a difficult 
problem, and one that requires 
eternal watchfulness.T he writer 
offers a few suggestions which, 
if applied, will do much to help 


solve this serious problem 


dignity and dance a jig on an assured 
profit of 20 per cent, wouldn’t he? 

Included in the 6,743.3 hours of non- 
chargeable time in this printshop was 
one item of 449.4 hours among the hand 
compositors. This plant makes all typo- 
graphical corrections chargeable, so this 
number of hours is practically all idle 
time. On the face of these figures it ap- 
pears that the service of two workmen 
could be entirely dispensed with, but the 
449.4 hours will be found to be fairly 
evenly divided among the forty men em- 
ployed in the department. 

If an investigation be made of the 
reasons for the amount of hours of idle 
time in this department, several causes 
for idleness will be discovered. The first 
man may tell you that his idleness was 
due to waiting for machine-set type to 
come from the linotype dump or caster 
room, or it may be the proofreader is 
reading galley proof on the matter. So 
rather than mark off on the job and take 
another, the compositor charges a few 
periods to idleness. And right here let 
me say that to check up compositors as 
to the amount of idle time appearing 
against them may have an unsatisfac- 
tory result. Many of them will not show 
any idle time in the future—the periods 
involved will be marked off as charge- 
able to makeup or corrections, a prac- 









tice that destroys the efficiency of your 
cost system. It is well to find out the 
cause of idle time and go quietly about 
preventing a repetition of it. In the case 
of idleness because of waiting for ma- 
chine-set type this could easily be pre- 
vented by making sure that the type is 
ready by the time it is needed. 

Much idleness in the composing room 
is chargeable to “spoiled” printers. They 
remain idle between jobs of their special 
line of work rather than take up a small 
one out of their line. They rebel against 
going to the correction dump and taking 
a few galley proofs to correct. They have 
been “spoiled” and so think that they 
should be relieved of all such “menial” 
work of apprentices. A foreman who is 
“boss” of his own department should 
know how to deal with men of this type. 

Let me say that, in my observation, 
not all good printers by any means are 
“spoiled.” In particular I know of one 
man who has advanced himself to top 
wages and the highest appreciation of 
his foreman by always being ready to 
correct type, distribute, or unlock dead 
forms, or do anything else to occupy his 
unemployed time. I stood at the elbow 
of another man recently who said that 
if the foreman sent him to the lockup 
stone he would leave without any notice. 
These are the extremes to be dealt with. 

To facilitate the passing of proofs to 
the editors and to other departments, 
the foreman of the composing room of a 
large plant has devised a small slip that 
is printed on brilliant red paper. It can’t 

« possibly pass unnoticed, and it reads: 


This proof must be returned by......... 
if we are able to complete this job within 
the time you have requested. Be sure that 
all the queries of the proofreaders are an- 
swered and that all additional informa- 
tion necessary for makeup is given to us 
with the returned proof. Be sure to give 
us an O.K. over your signature or initials. 
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A slip of this nature, attached to the 
proofs, will help keep them moving out 
and back. The prompt return of proofs, 
with everything ready for makeup, di- 
minishes compositors’ idle time. This 
red slip almost invariably gets results. 

It is my observation that an alert as- 
sistant foreman in the composing room 
can do more to reduce non-chargeable 
time—and chargeable time, too, for that 
matter—than anybody else. However, 
in the average plant he is not allowed to 
do anything of the sort. He is invariably 
an expert workman, and most of his 
time is taken up in setting intricate and 
artistic pieces of work that other work- 
men are not able to handle. 

An assistant foreman recently made 
the statement to me that he could have 
saved probably half of the time charged 
to makeup on a certain job if he had had 
time to go over the job and make a lay- 
out for the compositor. He did not have 
the time, and consequently the job went 
to the printer, who had to work this out 
himself at a high penalty of added cost. 
It is the sound suggestion of this assis- 
tant foreman that the “instructor” [this 
production form was described in the 
Russell article in this magazine for De- 
cember, 1929], copy, cuts, and what- 
ever layout there may be with the job, 
come to his desk, and that he be given 
ample time to complete the layout and 
arrange the cuts, indicating all line mea- 
sures, cut breaks, etc., before it goes to 
the makeup man. He offers as proof of 
the saving in time an example of what 
one makeup man is able to do under his 
supervision. This makeup man makes 
up two eight-page and one twenty-four- 
page Sunday-school papers each week. 
Each paper carries numerous halftone 
illustrations. He could not possibly com- 
plete this work within a week but for 
the complete and accurate layout by 
which the machine compositor sets the 
type and which the makeup man uses. 

Here is a suggestion that may be 
taken for what it is worth, but I believe 
it is practical: On the instruction sheet 
that goes with the proofs and other ma- 
terial to the makeup man, let the fore- 
man or his assistant give an estimate of 
the time necessary to make it up. Let 
the instruction slip bear the information 
that “This job should be made up in 
two hours.” The workmen will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, make an ef- 
fort to do the job in this time or better. 
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An argument for this suggestion may 
be drawn from the practice of the fore- 
man, superintendent, or any department 
head of the plant. When we face a given 
task at our desk we consciously or un- 
consciously fix a period of time in which 
we think we ought to complete the job. 
The subconscious asks of the conscious, 
“Do we have time to do this right now?” 
Again, when a big task is faced, the sub- 
conscious will probably remind the con- 
scious: “This will take fully half a day. 
I'll postpone it until tomorrow.” A good 
job compositor has told me repeatedly 
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duces the expense total of the depart- 
ment and lowers the hour rate necessary 
to maintain the credit of the department 
or unit. Lower hour costs make it pos- 
sible to do the total job for less without 
sacrificing any of the profit, and volume 
may be increased by lower quotations. 

The proprietor of a commercial print- 
shop told the writer an interesting story 
recently. Because of improvement in his 
methods he was able to produce severa| 
pieces of printing for a certain customer 
at a considerable saving over the cost of 
previous work of the same characte’. 
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Form used for recording the linotype chargeable and non-chargeable hours to expedite 
their control. It also affords opportunity to compare production of machines 


that he always makes an estimate of the 
time necessary to do a job before he un- 
dertakes it. Often he comes to my desk 
and asks me to make an estimate for 
him. This procedure would assist any 
makeup man, and the management may 
make sure that he does it by passing on 
the estimate with other instructions. 
The plant showing 6,743.3 hours of 
non-chargeable time for the month of 
June had a total of 17,285.2 hours of 
chargeable time in the entire plant. Its 
non-chargeable time approximates 25 
per cent of the total chargeable and 
non-chargeable hours. Since the hour 
cost of a department or unit of a depart- 
ment is determined by dividing the total 
expense or cost of the department or the 
unit by the number of chargeable hours, 
reducing the non-chargeable time re- 


Naturally the customer was pleased. He 
said, “Since my regular requirements for 
printed matter are costing less, I feel 
able to have you do some work for me 
that I have heretofore gone without be- 
cause of the size of my printing bill.” 
And this commercial printer states that 
his client has done considerably more 
business in dollars and cents with him 
in recent months than ever before. A lit- 
tle cost reduction, passed along, did it. 
The efficiency of the mechanical units 
of a printing plant can be determined by 
a survey of chargeable and non-charge- 
able time. For example, in the plant 
which we have been discussing the job- 
press department, made up of six units, 
had 510.2 hours chargeable and 917.8 
non-chargeable. This would indicate a 
department efficiency of a little more 
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than 30 per cent. Not very encouraging 
—but before expressing yourself about 
this department determine the efficiency 
of your own department. 

Passing to the cylinder-press depart- 
ment of this same plant, we find 2,226.6 
hours of chargeable time to the credit of 
fifteen presses, against only 848.5 hours 
of non-chargeable time. This would in- 
dicate a productive efficiency of the cyl- 

nder-press department of better than 
72 per cent. Not so bad for a press de- 
partment with a maximum capacity of 
hree million impressions or so a month! 

The head of each department in this 
lant is informed each month of the per- 
centage of productive efficiency of his 
lepartment, and he may compare one 
month with another. With the compar- 
isons before him he can much better 
see how to increase production and im- 
prove efficiency. The heads of the press 
departments, and the superintendent of 
ihe plant, have on their desks a com- 
posite report showing the percentage of 
efficiency of the press departments of 
seven or eight big plants, including their 
own. This composite for a period of four 
months shows an average percentage of 
productive efficiency of job departments 


of 53 per cent, quite a bit better than 
their own for the month of June. 

This certainly should encourage ef- 
forts to increase the efficiency of the job 
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FACTORY DEPARTMENTS—Press Chargeable and Non-Chargeable Hours with Impressions 
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This form, which is used by the same plant, gives the plant executives accurate knowledge 
of the productive efficiency of the pressroom 


department which is herein discussed. 
However, it is noted that the cylinder- 
press departments of the same seven or 
eight plants for a period of four months 
averaged a productive efficiency of only 
61 per cent, not so good as the 72 per 
cent record for June, established by this 
cylinder department. 
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The monthly report of hand departments, where non-chargeable time is always heavy, 
is another invaluable aid in increasing the percentage of chargeable hours 


Think of the value of this informa- 
tion on productive efficiency and of the 
records of mechanical units for charge- 
able and non-chargeable hours when the 
question of buying new equipment is 
raised! A printer who cannot keep one 
press busy doesn’t need two, and if the 
percentage of efficiency of his folding 
equipment is low, he doesn’t need an- 
other machine. However, knowledge of 
the performance of a machine or a me- 
chanical unit may reveal to the proprie- 
tor where changes in his equipment, the 
replacing of old machines with new and 
improved ones, will help to increase pro- 
duction and lower costs. 

Better knowledge of the capacity and 
efficiency of equipment never has and 
never will damage the business of the 
manufacturer of printing machinery. As 
a matter of fact the manufacturers are 
the strongest advocates we have of cost- 
and-production knowledge, surveys, re- 
ports, and analyses. Four of every five 
machines are sold on the basis of infor- 
mation similar to what has been dis- 
cussed in this article. 

It was remarked of the superinten- 
dent of one printing plant that he was 
“getting stale on the job” because there 
were no knotty problems to employ his 
shrewd brain. What a delusion! Behind 
the doors of his plant lay problems that 
might have employed him for years. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 2 
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George W.Jones and W.E. Rudge 
Guests at S.T. A. Meeting 

George W. Jones, the distinguished English 
printer and type designer, and William Edwin 
Rudge, noted American printer, were the guests 
of honor at a dinner meeting sponsored by the 
Society of Typographic Arts, of Chicago, and 
held at the new plant of the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company on October 10. Nearly two 
hundred members and friends of the society 
were present to honor these widely famous 
leaders and enjoy their remarks. 

Mr. Jones, who recently celebrated his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the printing industry and 
is the designer of the Estienne and Granjon 
type faces, spoke cordially of Chicago and the 
position it rightfully should hold in the print- 
ing world. He paid tribute to the printer- 
craftsmen of America, and acknowledged his 
indebtedness to their influence in his own pro- 
ductions. Mr. Rudge very modestly limited his 
remarks to the reading of an extract from a 
London paper of 1884, which spoke glowingly 
of the typographical achievements of George 
W. Jones even at that early date. 

Edwin B. Gillespie, president of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, presided at the meeting. 
The Donnelley library, training school, and 
binding department were thrown open for in- 
spection by the visitors, and in the galleries 
were displayed attractive exhibits of the work 
of W. A. Dwiggins, Rockwell Kent, Rudolph 
Ruzicka, and Edward A. Wilson. 

New Transparent Paper Introduced 
by Transcello Paper Company 

Transcello, an attractive and relatively inex- 
pensive new transparent paper, is being intro- 
duced by the Transcello Paper Company. This 
stock is of especial interest to the printer be- 
cause it is transparent, lustrous, greaseproof, 
moistureproof, and dustproof; and it can be 
utilized to advantage in innumerable forms. 
Transcello is strong but flexible, and it is not 
affected by acids, alkalis, or oxidizing agents 
of ordinary concentration. Samples and addi- 
tional information regarding Transcello may 
be secured by writing to the Transcello Paper 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Technical Experts’ Conference 
Postponed Until 1931 

The second Conference of the Technical Ex- 
perts in the Printing Industry, which had been 
announced for November 18 and 19 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been postponed until some 
date in February or March, according to an 
announcement by Edward P. Hulse, the chair- 
man of the Printing Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
desire for more time on the part of experts 


who are preparing the demonstrations of mod- 
ern processes and the exhibits of mechanical 
appliances is the reason for advancing the date. 


New Line Gage Offered by 
Intertype Corporation 

A printer’s line gage, said to be different in 
design from anything seen in the United States, 
is being distributed without cost by the Inter- 
type Corporation, 360 Furman Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The device was originally 
designed by Oskar Fuchs, Vienna representa- 
tive of this firm. It is made of aluminum, is 
thirty picas long, and shows the body measure- 
ment of type sizes from agate up to twelve- 
point. One of these gages will be sent free to 
every printer who addresses a request to the 
Brooklyn offices of the Intertype Corporation. 


Lectures on Typography Offered 
by S.T. A. at Chicago 


A series of ten evening lectures upon fine 
typography, presented in two units of five lec- 
tures each, will be given by the Society of 
Typographic Arts at Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. The subject of the first lecture, which 
is to be given on Monday, November 17, is 
“Merchandising and the Graphic Arts.” Visual- 
ization, layouts, selection of type and com- 
position, and artwork, are other subjects to be 
discussed during this series. Printing processes, 
and the relation of fine typography to news- 
paper advertising, will be given consideration 
in the second unit of lectures. 


General Electric Introduces 
Color Analyzer 

A recording color analyzer for the accurate 
measurement of colors in the making of inks, 
paper, dyes, paints, etc., has been marketed by 
the General Electric Company. This photo- 
electric analyzer automatically draws for per- 
manent record the color curve of a sample in 
the visible spectrum. Either solid substances 

or transparent materials can be analyzed. 


Pulitzer Journalism Prizes 

Columbia University, New York City, an- 
nounces the Pulitzer prizes in journalism for 
the year 1930. No competing material will be 
accepted after February 1, 1931. Information 
as to the conditions of the contest may be 
secured by writing to the Secretary of the 
University. The awards offered are as follows: 

For the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by any American news- 
paper, a gold medal valued at $500. For the 
best example of correspondence, $500. For the 
best editorial, $500. For the best example of 
a reporter’s work, $1,000. For the best cartoon 
published in any American newspaper, $500. 


Incorporate Artcraft Ink Company 
Under Louisiana Laws 

Officers of the Artcraft Ink Company, In- 
corporated, have taken exception to THE In- 
LAND PRINTER’sS October item describing this 
firm’s organization. The corrected information, 
as furnished to THE INLAND PRINTER by the 
company’s president, is as follows: 

The Artcraft Ink Company, Incorporated, is 
a new company organized under the laws of 
Louisiana. Its main offices are at 214 South 
Peters Street, New Orleans, and branch offices 
are located at 363 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
and 1415 Fannin Street, Houston. 

R. E. Showerman, for the past twenty-three 
years with the former Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, is president of the new concern. R. F. 
Henry, formerly in charge of the Ault & Wi- 
borg Company’s Atlanta branch, is vice-presi- 
dent. J. B. Wiley, former manager of the St. 
Louis and Houston branches of Ault & Wiborg, 
is also a vice-president. A. S. Johnston, former 
manager of the New Orleans branch of the 
Ault & Wiborg Company, is secretary of the 
firm, and William M. Carmichael, of the ser- 
vice department of the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany’s Cincinnati office, is treasurer. 


Western Composition Company 
Merged With M.&L. 


The M & L Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company and the Western Composition Com- 
pany, both of Chicago, have effected a merger 
and have formed the M & L Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, Incorporated, having 
capital stock of $600,000. Graves Whitmire is 
the president and general manager of the new 
organization. General offices of the firm are to 
be located at the M & L plant at 4001 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, and sales offices will be main- 
tained at the general offices and also at the 
Western Composition Company plant at 360 
East Grand Avenue, which will be operated 
as a branch plant. D. B. Harte, former presi- 
dent of the Western Composition Company, 
will remain at this plant, and with him will 
be affiliated Edward H. Ahrens, H. L. Heidtke, 
Max J. Capelle, and Joseph F. Ciskoski. 

According to a statement by Mr. Whitmire, 
there is an immediate prospect of the acquisi- 
tion of other plants, thus giving the corpora- 
tion city-wide coverage. 

The M & L Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company has enjoyed a remarkable growth 
since being taken over about ten years ago by 
the present management. Prior to the merger 
an annual volume of business amounting to 
nearly a million dollars was being produced. 
It is expected that under the present combina- 
tion the concern will handle roughly the equiv- 
alent of 3 or 4 per cent of all the trade compo- 
sition produced in North America. 
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Canadian Publisher Fights Tax 
on American Periodicals 

While the business press teems with items 
on the tariff situation between Canada and 
the United States, it is interesting to note the 
attitude of a large Canadian publisher—with 
much at first thought to gain from a prohibi- 
tory tax on American publications—in op- 
posing the action of his government in that 
direction. The sound, friendly view taken by 
the publisher in question, Col. J. B. MacLean, 
is not only creditable to the industry repre- 
sented by THE INLAND PRINTER, and hence a 
Icgical item of news, but an example in tariff 
matters worthy of serious consideration. The 
facts of the matter, as recently set forth in 
a front-page editorial in the Chicago Journal 
o' Commerce, are as follows: 

“Here is a lesson that should temper our 
stupid blunders in tariff-tinkering—a lesson 
povided by a competitor and a foreigner. 

“Canada is the best customer of the United 
Sates. We have done our best to disrupt 
tiade relationships and bring about reprisals 
by our tariff attitude toward Canada. The 
tariff committee of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association announces that it has been 
assured by the new government that a pro- 
hibitory tax will be imposed on foreign agri- 
cultural, business, and similar class papers and 
periodicals. This means, of course, an embargo 
on American publications, for their circula- 
tion in Canada is greater than the combined 
business circulation of all the rest of the pub- 
lishers in the world. 

“The MacLean Publishing Company, Lim- 
ited, is the leading Canadian publisher of 
business and technical books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, holding a position there compar- 
able to that of McGraw-Hill in this coun- 
try. Now the Financial Post, leading business 
newspaper of Canada and one of the Mac- 
Lean properties, protests against this tariff 
idea and makes it perfectly clear that it will 
fight the scheme to a finish. 

“Obviously, if the MacLean organization 
were managed from the box office, it would be 
whooping it up for the government and for 
an embargo. Scores of American business pub- 
lications and class journals would be barred, 
and the business of an institution like Mac- 
Lean’s must expand enormously and immedi- 
ately. But Col. J. B. MacLean says that such 
a course would in the long run handicap the 
spread of useful knowledge—knowledge that 
is necessary if Canada is to grow up and hold 
its own world progress, to take full advan- 
tage of its basic educational system and its 
potential development in social and political 
as well as industrial fields. 

“The Post reminds its readers that the 
United States has far outdistanced the Do- 
minion in the development and spread of use- 
ful knowledge and indicates that this is true 
partly because England was jealous of the 
commercial and industrial development of 
Canada. Its attitude is that if Canadian pub- 
lishers are farsighted they will want their 
readers to have every scrap of helpful infor- 
mation, even if it be supplied by their chief 
business competitors. 

“Incidentally, this is not a new attitude for 
Colonel MacLean. Severe duties on such pub- 
lications were imposed by the Dominion in 
1892 and again in 1894, and on each occasion 
he led the protest that resulted in repeal. He 
believes that Canadian publishers have a pe- 
culia. advantage in knowing their own people 
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and being better equipped to serve them than 
are foreigners. Those he holds to be the only 
advantages required by a competent pub- 
lisher ; and when foreign publishers are able to 
overcome such factors and do business in Can- 
ada, Canadians should welcome them.” 


Printing Engineers Will Discuss 
Flat-Bed Cylinder Presses 


On December 5, the final day of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, at New York City, the Print- 
ing Industries Division of the A. S. M. E. will 


FRED S. ENGLISH 
Chairman of the meetings of the Printing 
Industries Division on December 5 


devote both morning and afternoon sessions 
to a symposium on the engineering and oper- 
ating features of flat-bed cylinder presses. The 
meetings are to be held in the main auditorium 
of the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, and everyone interested, 
whether a member or not, is invited to attend. 
Fred S. English, chief engineer of the Bab- 
cock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, 
will preside as chairman, and will also address 
the printing engineers on “Some Problems in 
Standardization.” The design of the new Har- 
ris automatic two-color flat-bed press will be 
described by Alfred S. Harris, the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company. C.R. Reiman, of the 
Kelly Press Division of the American Type 
Founders Company, will speak on “Sizes and 
Tolerances for Metal Fits.” A report on “Prog- 
ress in Printing” will be made by Winfield S. 
Huson, chairman of the Progress Report Com- 
mittee of the Printing Industries Division, 
and H. W. Mowery, chairman of the Safety 
Committee, A.S.M.E., will speak briefly re- 
garding safety measures in printing plants. 


Death of Samuel Stephens 
Samuel Stephens, the founder, treasurer, and 
manager of the Samuel Stephens & Wicker- 
sham Quoin Company, Boston, passed away at 
his home in Boston on October 12. 
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I.D.M.A. A. Convention Provided 
Valuable Assistance for All 


The annual convention and exposition of 
the International Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, held at Milwaukee on October 1, 2, 
and 3, proved to be probably the most prac- 
tically constructive gathering ever held by this 
organization. The exposition alone, with its 
innumerable displays of methods and appli- 
ances for expediting and improving the pro- 
duction of direct-mail advertising, was suffi- 
cient to have established this record. But the 
same theme of practical helpfulness was main- 
tained in the character of the addresses and 
discussions presented on the convention floor, 
and delegates returned to their homes with 
the satisfactory feeling of having enjoyed the 
feast of valuable information for which they 
went to Milwaukee last month. 

The important question of a proposed in- 
crease in rates on first-class postal matter was 
discussed by Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago, 
the chairman of the Postal Service Committee, 
who stated that Postmaster General Brown’s 
plan to increase the first-class rate to two and 
one-half cents would work a serious hardship 
on printers, papermakers, and -business-mail 
users in general. “Anything that is done now 
with postal rates that will hinder the free and 
untrammeled use of the mails by business will 
hurt business,” commented Mr. Buckley. He 
urged every member of the association to sup- 
port the National Council of Business Mail 
Users in its practical efforts to combat the 
proposed increase in first-class rates. 

Ellsworth Geist, speaking at the session on 
advertising production, emphasized the possi- 
bility of effecting economies through simplifi- 
cation of sizes of printed pieces. He stated that 
there are ten sizes which will serve the needs 
of most advertisers, and that the establishing 
of these ten sizes as standard would lead to 
distinct economies for the printer and there- 
fore for the buyers of printing. 

Financial advertising, industrial advertising, 
house-organs, and retail advertising were 
discussed in separate sessions. In a later ses- 
sion Hart Vance, Jr., presented a number of 
examples supporting his contention that the 
imprinting of a customer’s name on the direct- 
mail piece is of tangible sales value. “Color as 
a Sales Builder” was the subject of a helpful 
address by Ferdinand Aumueller, who classi- 
fied the appeals of various colors as to the re- 
cipient’s age, sex, environment, and so on. 

At the Direct Mail Leaders’ symposium 
George W. Ward, chairman of the Educational 
Exhibit Committee, stated that the commit- 
tee’s work was to be continued. Prospects are 
that the display of direct-mail campaigns will 
be on exhibition in about two hundred cities 
throughout the country. 

William A. Biddle, of Cincinnati, was re- 
élected president of the association, and Har- 
old C. Lowrey, of Toronto, was again chosen 
vice-president. Ben J. Sweetland, New York 
City, was made second vice-president, and 
Frank L. Pierce was reélected secretary-treas- 
urer. The 1931 convention of the association is 
to be held at Buffalo, New York. 


Death of William A. Porter 
William A. Porter, secretary and treasurer 
of the Wetter Numbering Machine Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on October 1. He was a pioneer in 
the development of numbering machines for 
various uses in the printing industry. 
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Intertype President Returns From 
European Business Trip 

Neal Dow Becker, president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, has returned to his desk 
after a three-month European business trip 
during which he visited Intertype offices, rep- 
resentatives, or friends in London, Paris, Mi- 
lan, Vienna, Berlin, Warsaw, and Moscow. 
He reports that business in the countries he 
visited shows an upward trend in line with 
the improvement noted in the United States. 


Raymond T. Moore Joins Chicago 
Intertype Sales Force 
The Chicago office of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration announces the addition of Raymond T. 
Moore, of Milwaukee, to its sales force. Mr. 
Moore has had twenty years of experience in 


RAYMOND T. MOORE 
Recently appointed Intertype 
sales representative for the en- 

tire state of Wisconsin 


the printing trade, and is thoroughly qualified 
to assist the Wisconsin printers and publishers 
with their typesetting problems as a repre- 
sentative of the Intertype Corporation. He is 
expected to fit in as a valuable adjunct of the 
Chicago sales force, which, under the super- 
vision of R. E. Sylte, appointed sales manager 
last January, serves the interests of the Inter- 
type Corporation in fifteen states. 


Salem Evening News Celebrates Its 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

On October 16 the Salem (Mass.) Evening 
News completed its first half-century of ex- 
istence. John B. Tivnan, managing editor, car- 
ried the first issue of the paper fifty years ago 
as a newsboy, and has remained in the service 
of the News ever since. The publication is to 
be congratulated upon its long and honorable 
service to the citizens of Salem. 


Westinghouse Broadcasts Salute 
to the Printing Industry 

On November 11, at 10 p.m. eastern stand- 
ard time, the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company will broadcast to all the 
world its salute to the printing industry, 
thanks to the efforts of Charles A. Dresser, 
vice-president of the Cline Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City. The story 
of printing will be told, and striking references 
to the importance of printing in modern civil- 
ization will stress the significance of our indus- 
try in the minds of the thousands of listeners 
served by this coast-to-coast network of sta- 
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tions. The guest speaker of the program is to 
be a prominent executive in the printing indus- 
try—probably the president of the United 
Typothetae of America. The Westinghouse 
company urges printers everywhere to give 
publicity to this event as a means of helping 
the printers’ own interests. 


Slash Pine for Newsprint Stock 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, of New York City, 
former president of the American Chemical 
Society, just recently announced before the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce his discovery 
that slash pine can be utilized in the making 
of white newsprint paper. The discovery, said 
Dr. Herty, opens the prospect of an American 
source of newsprint and high-grade book pa- 
per which will very probably be made from 
all species of southern pine. 

According to Dr. Herty’s statement south- 
ern pine has long been employed in the man- 
ufacture of paper of a yellow tone, but it has 
not hitherto entered the field of high-grade 
sulphite-process newsprint and white book pa- 
per produced from spruce. His discovery is 
made public without any reservations, the 
thought being that southern business men will 
use this knowledge for the benefit of the South 
and its various industries. 


Kenfield-Leach Company Absorbs 
Tucker-Kenworthy Concern 


Announcement is made that the Kenfield- 
Leach Company, well known Chicago print- 
ing concern, has purchased the business and 
the plant of the Tucker-Kenworthy Company, 
which has been an important factor in the 
Chicago printing industry for about twenty 
years. It is understood that the Kenfield-Leach 
Company, with the addition of the approxi- 
mately half-million dollars’ worth of business 
turned annually by the absorbed concern, will 
handle an annual volume amounting to ap- 
proximately two million dollars. Charles S. 
Peterson, president of the Kenfield-Leach 
Company, is also treasurer of Chicago. 


Announces Creative Typographers, 
Offering Unusual Service 

Announcement is made of the establishing 
of Creative Typographers, Incorporated, with 
offices at 228 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. Samuel E. Lesser, who possesses 
a valuable background of experience in the 
planning and production of distinctive typog- 
raphy, is director of the new organization. 
His announcement makes no promises as to 
the rendering of rapid service; emphasis is 
placed entirely upon close contact between 
typographer and customer and upon the high 
character of typography which this firm will 
produce through such coéperation. 


Trade Commission May Investigate 
Nebraska Paper’s Advertising 

It has been reported that the Central City 
(Neb.) Republican may be investigated by the 
postal authorities and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a result of the appearance of cer- 
tain advertising which has been interpreted 
as directly opposing the Federal Farm Board. 
Robert Rice, editor of the Republican, states 
that the advertising in question was purchased 
by individual members of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, and that he is prepared to place all 
the facts before the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Brown Made Chicago Manager 
for Mergenthaler Company 

William E. Brown, former sales manager of 
the Chicago office of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, has been appointed manager 
of that office to succeed the late Walter C 
Bleloch. Mr. Brown has served with the com- 
pany for a period of twelve years, and has a 
host of friends in the industry who will be 
glad to learn of his advancement to this im- 
portant position in the Chicago area. 


Death of William Dwight Judd 

William Dwight Judd, the president of the 
Carew Manufacturing Company and also thc 
Hampshire Paper Company, both of South 
Hadley Falls, Massachusetts, passed away at 
South Hadley Falls on October 5 at the age oi 
sixty-two years. He was regarded as one o! 
the most important men in the paper industry 
For many years Mr. Judd had served in thi 
sales end of the business before being elevate: 
to the presidency of these two paper mills 
and he possessed an unusually broad knowl 
edge of the entire business of papermaking. 


Hammermill Watermarked Bristol 


The first watermarked bristol sheet offered 
to the printing industry is now being intro- 
duced by the Hammermill Paper Company. 
This new Hammermill line is brought out in 
six colors to match similar colors in Hammer 
mill bond, thus allowing use of the new stock 
for purposes where the bristol and bond are 
to match. The bristol colors are white, blue, 
green, salmon, canary, buff, and ecru, the 
latter being the same as the bond cafe. White 
comes in four weights, colors in three. 


Ludlow Ultra-Modern Italic 


Ludlow Ultra-Modern Italic has been intro- 
duced by the Ludlow Typograph Company as 
a companion face to Ultra-Modern and Ultra- 
Modern Bold. The new italic face is believed 
to be the only one of its kind available in any 
form of composition. It can be used to advan- 
tage with the two faces just mentioned, and 
will also combine well with any good text face. 


ULTRA—MODERN IS 
the newer Ludlow Italic 


Ultra-Modern Italic may be secured in sizes 
from twelve- to forty-eight-point. Requests 
for specimen sheets should be addressed to the 
Ludlow Typograph Company at 2032 Cly- 
bourn Avenue, Chicago. 


I.T.U. Yearbook Produced 
by Houston Printer 

The printing firm of Bowman & Ross, Hous- 
ton, produced the attractive yearbook for the 
seventy-fifth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, held recently 
at Houston. The text was liberally enlivened 
with interesting illustrations, and numerous 
bits of historical information helped make the 
yearbook a valuable keepsake. Considerable 
advertising space was sold in the book, and all 
in all it proved to be an excellent project. 


Continental Announces Kabel Black 

The Continental Typefounders Association, 
Incorporated, at 216 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, announces that Kabel Black, 
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a new and heavy weight in the Kabel series, 
is now available. The sizes range from six- to 
seventy-two-point, as in the Kabel Bold, and 
in this heavier weight the Kabel Black is ap- 
propriate for display lines with text in the 
Kabel series. A specimen sheet showing the 
new type face will be sent upon request. 


National Editorial Association 
Out for New Members 


The National Editorial Association has se- 
lected an objective of a thousand new mem- 
bers as the goal to be attained before the 1931 
annual meeting, which takes place at Atlanta 
next May. The United States has been divided 
into twenty-three districts, each district being 
under the supervision of a past or present 
national officer so far as possible, and thus a 
‘horough and constructive membership drive 
will be put into effect with the codperation of 

tate vice-presidents and other loyal members. 

J.J. Little & Ives Company Enters 

Printing Field in Boston 

The J. J. Little & Ives Company, of New 
York City, has acquired the C. H. Simonds 
Company and the Charles T. Baker Company, 
hoth of Boston, and will operate them under 
the name of The Colonial Press, Incorporated, 
with offices at 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
The officers of The Colonial Press, Incorpo- 
rated, are: chairman, Arthur W. Little; vice- 
chairman, Charles T. Baker; president, L. M. 
Adams; vice-president, Harold H. Jordan; 
treasurer, J. J. A. Hossenlopp. 

With the acquisition of the Baker and Sim- 
onds companies The Colonial Press becomes 
the largest complete book-printing and bind- 
ing concern in Boston. The J. J. Little & Ives 
Company, with its large New York City plant 
and its Boston establishment, is now probably 
the largest of the United States concerns man- 
ufacturing books for publishers. 


Second Salesmen’s Class Started 
by Chicago Federation 

The Master Printers Federation of Chicago, 
encouraged by the conspicuous success of its 
first salesmen’s training class under the able 
guidance of George L. Willman, on October 13 
started the second picked group of prospective 
salesmen on its course in successful printing 
salesmanship. This is the training course so 
thoroughly discussed by Mr. Willman in THE 
INLAND PrinTER for October. The federation 
course is the first of its kind to be utilized in 
the training of printing salesmen, and the ex- 
ceptional progress of this educational effort is 
being watched with interest by many printing 
executives throughout the United States and 
abroad. Mr. Willman states that nine of the 
ten young men who completed the first course 
are establishing very satisfactory records with 
their respective employers. 


Schuetz Again Heads Photoengravers 

Adolph Schuetz, of New York City, was re- 
elected president of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association at its annual convention, 
held at Philadelphia, October 9, 10, and 11. All 
other officers were also reélected, as follows: 
first vice-president, Carl F. Freilinger, Port- 
land, Oregon; second vice-president, Peter 
Schotanus, Detroit; secretary and treasurer, 
Oscar F. Kwett, Canton, Ohio; commissioner, 
Louis Flader, Chicago. 
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An interesting address on direct-color pho- 
tography was delivered by Jeffery White, the 
president of the Jeffery White Studio, of De- 
troit. (An attractive specimen of direct-color 
photography produced by this studio was 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER for January.) 
Discussions of planographic and gravure plate- 
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making and of progress in relief platemaking 
and letterpress printing, and a showing of the 
motion picture “The Photoengraving Process” 
produced by the Peterson-Schon Engraving 
Company, Portland, Oregon, were other high- 
lights of this convention, which was one of the 
best in the association’s history. 
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New Developments in the Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


THE SuPER-CONTROL HEAT-DIFFUSING UNIT, 
a new product for the heating of industrial 
plants which embodies efficient control fea- 
tures, has been brought out by the York Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Corporation. The operat- 


The new Super-Control heat-diffusing unit, 
brought out by the York Heating and Ven- 
tilating Corporation, has many new features 


ing principle of this unit is that the necessary 
heat output shall be mixed with room-tem- 
perature air within the heater so that the 
resulting mixture is always held at the lowest 
possible final temperature consistent with pro- 
duction of the required room temperature. In 
effect a sliding scale of leaving-air tempera- 
ture is achieved which is always balanced to 
meet the heating requirements. An air stream 
carrying the necessary heat content is most 
easily held in the lower areas of the space to 
be heated when the temperature of the mix- 
ture is maintained at the lowest possible fig- 
ure. By tempering the heated air within the 
heater it is possible to reduce to a minimum 
this tendency to rise. No throttling of the 
steam valve is necessary with the new unit, as 
it operates with full steam pressure on the 
coils at all times. Additional information may 
be secured by addressing the firm in care of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue Printers’ CALcutat, an instrument for 
the reckoning of type space, with tables of set 
sizes for various type faces, has been brought 
out by Irvin Morgenstern. A chart is provided 
with three columns headed respectively “Set 
Size,” “Pica Measure,” and “Characters.” A 
sheet containing set sizes in Intertype, Mono- 
type, Linotype, Ludlow, American, Continen- 
tal, and Bauer type faces is also furnished. 
Instructions are included for determining the 
set size of type faces not. shown in the tables 
of set sizes. With the set size ascertained, a 
straight-edge is laid on the chart to connect 
the set size and the number of picas in which 
this matter is to be set, and the point where 
the straight-edge intersects the third or “Char- 
acters” column indicates the average number 
of characters and spaces in one line of the type. 
With this figure available the number of lines 
of type required for the given copy is quickly 
computed. For further information regarding 
this method write to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC LETTERING MACHINE, said 
to provide an advantageous means of litho- 
graphically producing originals for making 
press plates for use on offset presses for the 
production of bank checks, letterheads, etc.., 
has been brought out by the Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company. A series of inter- 
changeable holders, each of which contains the 
master letters of any one alphabet in negative 
form and also a series of scrolls and designs, is 
used in a special combination visual and pho- 
tographic camera. The operator selects the 
desired arrangement of letters and designs 
from a wide variety, and, aided by a layout 
with a superposed visual image, he assembles 
them and produces a photographic film or 
print. An excellent collection of alphabets, de- 
signs, and screens is maintained, and the qual- 
ity of work turned out is claimed to compare 
favorably with that of the work done by the 
artist or the engraver. Additional information 
may be secured by writing to the company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW LINOTYPE MOLD and trimming knife 
grinder, known as Model HS, has been intro- 
duced by Samuel C. Rogers & Company. The 
new machine is a bench model. The carriage 
rests on a sturdy flat base which is mounted 
on an ordinary work bench or table. A ball- 
bearing motor located on the side of the base 
drives the grinding wheel, and a set of worms 
and gears at each end of the table provides for 
feeding the knife to the grinding wheel. Trim- 
ming knives are ground in pairs on the bevel 
edge and singly on the face. From one to four 
back mold knives can be ground at the same 
time. Quick setup for grinding the different 
angles can be made by means of a special dial. 
A \4-horsepower motor, and a grinding wheel 
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6 inches in diameter and of 2-inch face, are 
used. The machine, complete with its motor, 
weighs about two hundred pounds. Additional 
facts regarding this machine may be secured 
by addressing a letter to Samuel C. Rogers & 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW ALL-STEEL ELECTRO CABINET for 
printers’ use is being introduced by the Angle 
Steel Stool Company. This filing cabinet for 
electros is compact and fire-resisting ; it offers 
maximum storage space for a given area, and 
gives complete accessibility to cuts along with 
thorough protection against damage. The sec- 


This new all-steel electro cabinet is built in 


eight-drawer sectional units which are in- 
terlocking but can be promptly detached 


tional feature allows the printer to develop his 
storage space for cuts as it is needed. The 
eight-drawer units are interlocking, and the 
cabinet is stable at any height. Drawers are 
provided with stops, making it impossible to 
open a drawer suddenly and spill the con- 
tents; and yet the drawers can be quickly 
removed from the cabinet when desired. The 
inside dimensions of each drawer are 20 by 
1714 by 1%, and each eight-drawer unit pro- 
vides 2,800 square inches of storage space. 
Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a letter to the Angle Steel Stool Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW KEYBOARD BANKING BAR which is 
quickly detachable, and a new locking bar, 
are announced for intertype machines by the 
Intertype Corporation. These improvements 
make it easy to remove the keyboard key bar 
banking bar for the cleaning which is so essen- 
tial for this part. The banking bar is now so 
mounted that by turning a clamping finger it 
can be removed instantly, by raising the left 
end while turning the bar and lifting it up- 
ward. The new keyboard lock is operated from 
the front of the keyboard, as usual, but the 
locking bar is bent over the top edge, so that 
the banking bar can be removed for cleaning 
regardless of whether or not the keyboard has 
been locked. Another new feature announced 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


is a line delivery slide safety link, designed to 
prevent any injury to the operator should his 
finger become caught between the spaceband 
chute and the line delivery slide short finger 
with the latter returning to normal position. 
The intertype delivery slide link is now pro- 





} | 
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The new keyboard banking bar, an 
improvement introduced by the In- 
tertype Corporation for its machines 


vided with overmotion, and any obstruction 
between the delivery slide short finger and the 
spaceband chute merely takes up the overmo- 
tion and causes the safety link to disconnect. 
A third improvement, which is now standard 
equipment on all new intertypes shipped from 
the factory, is a self-setting ejector lever link 
designed to save the operators’ and machinists’ 
time and facilitate their work. Further infor- 
mation regarding these improvements may be 
secured by writing a letter to the company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEw TrrMOsAw MODEL known as the Die- 
maker has been introduced in the trade by the 
Hammond Machinery Builders. This new ma- 
chine is claimed to insure the ultimate degree 
of accuracy in cutting and creasing dies. The 
versatility, accuracy, and sturdiness of the new 
machine are cited as features which enable this 
TrimOsaw to make your dieroom more profit- 
able. The table is 28 inches deep and 36 inches 
wide. The circular saw is equipped with a 
rapid saw-raising device, and 7-inch patented 
blades are standard equipment for the die- 
board. A %-horsepower motor mounted un- 
derneath the table and protected against dirt 
operates the circular saw and jig saw, while a 
1/6-horsepower motor mounted at the rear of 
the jig-saw arm actuates the drill spindle. Six 
different combinations are available in the Die- 
maker TrimOsaw. Additional information on 
this machine may be secured by writing to the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW CONTROLLERS FOR AUTOMATIC PRESSES 
and similar machinery have been brought out 
by the Monitor Controller Company. These 
controllers provide automatic starting, pre- 
set speed, magnetic reversing, and automatic 
braking with either alternating or direct cur- 
rent. Construction is completely standardized, 
panels and their equipment being interchange- 
able as a unit in the same enclosing .cabinet, 
and having the same dimensions and using the 
same control stations. Direct-current equip- 
ment comprises a main and a blower motor 
controller mounted on one panel, one or more 
operator’s stations, and, as required, a slow- 
down or trip station. The direct-current con- 
troller has full-torque start with proper resis- 
tance value regardless of the speed setting. The 
alternating-current controller is the same ex- 
cept for the addition of an automatic brake 
switch. This controller has about 125 per cent 
starting torque at minimum speed setting, in- 
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creasing with higher speed settings. Additional 
information may be secured by writing to the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW BINGHAM ROLLER, known as the 
Lithoprint, has been introduced in the trade 
by the Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing 
Company. This roller is being manufactured 
for all positions and sizes on all lithographic 
and offset presses. It is made of one material 
throughout, and it is therefore free from the 
troubles often occurring with composite rol- 
lers. This tough though yielding roller has 
a grained surface which will not glaze nor 
become excessively sticky, and it is said to 
maintain its efficiency without scraping, sand- 
papering, or periodical reconditioning. This 
new roller is not affected by water, acids, or 
climatic conditions, and it will not flatten o1 
crush under continued pressure when the press 
is stopped. Additional information concerning 
the Lithoprint roller may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the firm in care of THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE RELIABLE HUMIDOR, a mat-storage box 
brought out to meet the needs for storage fa- 
cilities occasioned by the increased use of con- 
ditioned dry mats, is being produced by the 
Printers Mat Paper Supply Company. This 
box is constructed of twenty-six-gage galvan- 


The Reliable galvanized-iron humidor for 
the storing of conditioned dry mats 


ized Armco iron and lined with special com- 
position. The lid is so built as to be practically 
airtight, employs a piano hinge to provide 
strength, and is also self-closing. The humidor 
is made in two sizes: 7 by 23 by 27, for news- 
papers using full-page mats, and 614 by 15 by 
23, for printers and advertising agencies hav- 
ing the Reliable dry-mat molding press, using 
12 by 20 mats. Additional information may be 
obtained by addressing a letter to the company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It aims 
to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters relating 
to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMpoRTANT—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 
RairHBy, LAwrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
RAITHBY, = & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
, England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wn. "ee & gaa Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E 

ALEX Giana & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wmste & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dicxtnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


MONOTYPE OPERATORS AND CASTERMEN—Just off the press, ‘‘Mono- 
type Troubles,’’? a booklet which describes almost every trouble you will 

ever encounter, also describes attachments not on the market; useful, practical; 

price $1. MID-WESTERN MONOTYPE CLUB, Box 962, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER saves more than half your time 
figuring paper; any ream weight, any price per pound, any number sheets, 
Information free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebr. 


BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illustrated 
catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTING BUSINESS—Oregon, $6300, doing stationery, book and catalog 
printing; complete operating equipment; best equipped plant in section. 

Printing business, Montana, $6500, completely equipped, up-to-date shop; good 

eens eee county seat town location. NATIONAL BROKERAGE 
, Omaha, Nebr. 








PARTNER WANTED in publishing and printing business; reason: illness; 

weekly and monthly publications; advertising man capable of management 
wanted; replacement value of plant $60,000; business can be doubled; will give 
bargain price to right man. MARK D. SCOTT, Sioux Falls, S. D. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Paper seasoning apparatus, complete with fan, driven by 1 H.P. 

A.C, Crocker & Wheeler motor, 2 phase, 220 volts, 60 cycles; 13 by 19 Colts 
armory printing press No. 3890, style 2, belt driven with countershaft and all 
standard equipment; 28 inch Rosback perforator, foot power, iron frame; round 
corner cutter, foot power, iron frame; No. O Latham Monitor wire stitcher 
No. 3570, 20 Century, power driven; No. 1 Latham Monitor wire stitcher 
No. 3958, 20 Century, power driven; No. 2 Latham Monitor box stitcher No. 
8825, power driven, complete with ‘all standard equipment; corrugating and 
gluing machine, power driven, complete with automatic feed and delivery; electric 
heating element; corrugating and gluing machine, power driven, complete with 
automatic feed, electric; one Cutler-Hammer pre-set speed controller, non- 
reversing No. 9655 with one master station and two control stations, stop, start 
and inch with enclosing panel. If you are in need of any of the articles listed 
above, write THE REID PRESS LIMITED, Hamilton, Canada. Here is your 
opportunity to get real bargains. 





SELLING EQUIPMENT direct from large modern Chicago plant; unusual 

prices, for quick sale; four 46x65 Miehles with or without Cross feeders 
and extension deliveries; 56- and 41-inch Miehles; 35 x 46 Modern Premier; 
44x65 Brown folder, double 32 or 64, or four 16’s with Cross Feeder; 38 x 52 
Dexter jobber folder; 32 x 44 Dexter jobber, with Cross Feeder; 2 Hall folders; 
Tatum heavy punch; %- and 1%-inch Latham and 1%-inch Morrison stitchers; 
65-inch Hancock line-up table; Monotype caster-keyboards and compressor. 
ne Ms Chicago to inspect now. THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Modern used and rebuilt guaranteed equipment; our sales are prac- 

tically all to successful firms who want modern equipment to do the work of 
new machines. Buyers in central territory tell us your requirements and send 
for our ‘Wanner Bulletin.’? Largest stock, also complete line New Equipment, 
Outfits and Supplies. Representing Leading Manufacturers. THE WANNER 
COMPANY, 714-716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—One of the most complete plants for its size in the Northwest; 

Kelly, Vertical Miehle, 12 by 18, Portland punch, power stitcher, 3414 power 
knife, Hamilton dust proof cases; retiring from business. C. S. BURGE, Puget 
Sound Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 





CHEAP—Exchange: C-P Multiprocess roll feeders, card roll feeder, card slitter, 

shears, multicolor, hand press, Advance, tag-maker-printer. Wanted: type- 
caster, jobber, monotype, addressing, stringing, coating, ticket, envelope, sealtape 
machinery, cutter. N 307 





FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 
727 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE—44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. N 169. 








Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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HELP WANTED 
Gomipeatna Reom 


COMPOSING RO! OM FORE MAN An efficient man, with training in an office 
where best color work is done and who can handle men and secure production; 
should understand lockup in all its intricacies; here is a future for man who 
can handle this job—he may become superintendent; this is outside of Chicago. 
N 311. 
WANTED—-Combination job compositor and linotype operator; shop is mono- 
type and linotyre equipped and caters to the better class of printing such as 
broadsides and catalcg work; want a man that can run linotype when needed; 
open shop; plant located in Illinois city of 40,000. N 310. 


FOREMAN for composing room; a broad experience in handling law, text and 

other books, and executive ability that will produce. results are the essentials 
for this — location: Cincinnati; non-union; give complete details and 
references. N 30 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN qualified { to handle intelligently all duties in 
room of about twelve people on ner job work; state qualifications, 

references, etc.; open shop. N 24 

WHERE IS a reliable country printer, past his prime, but still capable and will 

work for moderate wages? N 295. 


Ink Maker 


WANTED~—Experienced ink peoran with a working knowledge of ‘elenihiieid® 
See prences required; state age and salary. KANSAS CITY PRINTING INK 
, 400 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady work 

$55 a week; the Thaler System of linotype cperation, together with a com- 
plete all-metal Thaler keyboard, given with each course, makes learning easy 
and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. THALER 
SYSTEM, 211 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Pressroom 


POSITION OPEN for a thoroughly competent man, "qualifies d to preduce the 

finest results obtainable on black and white and process work. Write fully, 
stating past experience, age, if married, and salary expected; non-union man 
only. N 305. 


PRESSMAN We have a vacancy in our organization for a two-color Miehle 
pressman, capable of executing only the highest =—* work; give complete 
details of past connections, years of experience, age, etc.; open shop. N 300 


Typographer 
WANTED. --Man of good gene eral knowledge of printing and typography, to act 
as assistant to typographer and as part-time instructor to small group of boys 
in type composition and the elementary branches of printing with one of the 
leading printing plants of the city; excellent opportunity for advancement; state 
age and experience. N 296. 


INSTRUCTION 
LEARN LINOTYPE, Intertype operating at home; the Standard System is a 
ten-finger touch system for operating Linotype and Intertype machines; new 
in principle, easy to learn, remarkable results; a system that develops high speed 
operators with unusual accuracy. Remember—it’s a ten-finger touch system. 
Fifty progressive lessons, with keyboard for home study. Write for details. 
THE STANDARD SYSTEM, 42- ul Twenty- First Ave., Long Island d City, N. Y. 


rT s: sC HOOL 

types and linotypes, good building oor aneidinas: aaueiaan course at 
big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with keyboard, $28; any one 
desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or intertype operation or 
mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


MILO BE NN 


SITUATIONS 5S WANTED 


All Around Men 
ads, make-up; operate 


executive experi- 
need steady job. 


PRINTER wants job; general experience; set " anything; 
Ludlow, eic.; publications, lockup for cylinde r or anything; 

ae work anywhere; dependable; no boozer or tobacco; 
_M., 613 Valley St., Lewistown, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN of unquestionable character with much executive ability; has 
performed every duty from compositor to cylinder pressman, re 
and laying out man; am 30 years of age; available immediately. N 304 


Bindery 
executive, A-1 mechanic, competent in all 


Cleveland and Dexter folders, finishing, 
N 179. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good 

branches, pamphlet to fullbound, 

forwarding, etc., wants position East, West or South of Chicago. 
Composing Room 


KE -Y BOARD OP ER: ATOR. Yi oung man with four years’ experi- 
can set 5,000 ems per hour on straight matter with 
non-union. N 299, 


MONOTYPE 
ence desires position; 
clean prcof; available at once; 
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COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN;; 25 years’ experience in commercial, catalog, 
book and oe work; reliable references in regard to character and 
ability; union. N 2 





COMPOSING ROOM “FOREMAN or assistant superintendent; skilled layout 
man, 2 preducer ; open shop; best of references. N 301. 


WwW ANT ED Linotype operator wants a steady position; union; fast on all work. 
J. M., 508 S. Ninth, Springfield, Tl. 





Executives 





AN OLD- TIME progressive and aggressive printer who has been composing room 

foreman, pressman, superintendent, instructor in printing, Boston private 
school, and manager medium-size plant handling sales by contact and direct by 
mail, desires permanent location with responsible concern seeking an experienced 
and seasoned foreman or superintendent with mature judgment and the knack of 
doing things more efficiently and profitably; a young, middle-age American, “on 
the square,” healthy, active, resourceful; a mixer who can meet all kinds of 
people on their own ground; go anywhere. N_291. 


HIGH-CLASS EXECUTIVE available as manager or ‘or-superintendent; full ‘knowl- 

edge of every branch of the trade; can take full charge and show you results; 
superintendent in dynamic Detroit ‘for seven years; eight years in successful 
business for yas op : fo getter with lots of pep; might consider financial interest 
if satisfactory. N 


HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with | years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, 
buying, cost systems; have had complete management of business; production 
manager of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who can 
produce results. N 271. 


LITHOGRAPHER-—-Executive and organizer; familiar with estimating and pro- 
duction; desires to locate with firm ed offset department or about to 
install one; twenty- -five years’ experience. N 














Managers and Superintendents 





sU PE RIN TENDE NT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER-—Seasoned executive; 

complete, practical knowledge of printing, capable manager in all depart- 

ments; typographer, layout, pressman on finest process color or halftone work; 

knows colers; technical knowledge of lithography, bindery, estimating and office 
; age 3 39; now employed. N 309. 


MAN AGE R——“‘Executive Secretary” of one of the most successful printers’ 
organizations in the country, college graduate, with an unusual training 
in both mechanical and business ends, highly experienced in sales, marketing 
and organization, would consider the management of a quarter to half-million 
dollar busi 302. 
PRINTING SL PERINTENDEN T-—Ten years’ experience; handling Miehles, 
Kellys, cylinders; doing high-grade four-color process commercial work and 
Jean Berté water color process; excellent reference. N 294, care Inland Printer, 
1 East 42d St., New York City. 











“Miscellaneous: 


experience as : allke around man; 
New York state preferred, but 
oN 306. 


DESIGNER--PRINTER; has had 15 years’ 
design and layout and customer contact; 
will go anywhe re; best of refe rences; _married. 


Pressroom 
PRE SSROOM FORE MAN or or superintendent ; a proven executive and organizer, 
now in charge of large New York pressroom, seeks c change; 12 years in last 
two positions; 5 years ane superintendent experience; best references from 
1 


past employers. N 








OPEN FOR POSITION in pressroom; 
and pressman, cylinder or rotary; 
anywhere; must be steady. N 176. 


24 years as foreman, assistant foreman 
best of references; 40 years of age; go 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants position on Pacific Coast; 
_on publications, halftone and color. N 244. 





12 years’ experience 





Salesmen 





SAL ESMAN- Young man "with thorough knowledge of the printing industry, 

wants a position where his ambition and ability can find an adequate outlet; 
married; University graduate; can meet the highest grade executive on his own 
ground; available January _ 1, 1931. N 303. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WE ARE IN THE. ‘MARKE T ‘for an_oversewer-embossograph, 65- inch a 





"BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Air-C onditioning and Humidifying Systems 








UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 
ing trade of New York City; also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas and 
electric heaters. U TILITY HUMIDIZER CO: 239 Centre St. , New York. 


HUMIDIFYI ING SY STEMS with automatic control. Low first cost and opera- 
tion. Write THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR. CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 














Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static. . DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint. . DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Balers 


AVAILABLE IN six sizes, fully guaranteed. Will ship on order thirty days’ 
trial. BUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, Mich. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





U. S. A. Manufacturers of Econ- 
Send for circular. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
omy baling presses, a press for every purpose. 





Belt and Tape Lacings (Hinged Metal) 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chicago. 








Bookbinding Machinery 





BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 


ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, variable speed; 
half. EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE CO., 
Chicago. 





cuts cost of gathering in 
12130 Eggleston Avenue, 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Brass Type 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Bronze Ink 


DEPENDABLE GOLD AND SILVER printing inks are ‘readily prepared. by 

mixing our Universal Bronze Ink Varnish with gold bronze and aluminum 
ink powders, for general use on job, cylinder and high-speed presses. GEM 
BRONZE INK COMPANY, 1108 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cable 
address: ‘““GEMBRONZE,”’ Philadelphia.) 








Bronze Powders 


EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Manufacturer and importer of finest quality printing bronzes. 








Bronzing Machines 


LACO FLAT BRONZING MACHINES with 9-time dusting, 4-time - rubbing 
and double-action cleaning apparatus, built by LACO MASCHINEN- 
FABRIK, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W 33, Postfach 55, Germany. 








THE MILWAUKEE ffat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 


HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
York City. 





100 Beekman Street, New 





Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
the best and cheapest 





Calendar Plates 


CALENDAR ELECTROS—Regular, football, basketball; postal cuts; sheets 
free; lowest prices. INDIANA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf’ chalk overiay paper. The most practical, most convenient 

and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘“‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Christmas Cards 

PRINT YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS SETS- Signed Christmas “dectros by Cr res- 
singham. Restricted offer. No duplicates in your territory. Free catalog of 

one-color electros. STAG PRESS, 71 W. 44th St., New York City. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
THE WANNER COMPANY-—See Typefounders. 





-See Typefounders. 








Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic - jobber. 


Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Easels for Display Signs 


kK ASELS for display signs. STAND PAT E ASEL CORP., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron; 534 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER OO PANY. 
Chicago. 





Folding Machines—Automatic 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





RU SSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, 
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Gold Inks 


EDW ARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gold and silver inks a specialty. 


Lamp Guards (Plain, Reflector and Portable) 








FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chicago. 








Line-up Tables 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Chicago office, 940 Transportation Building. 








Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 











Lithographers’ Supplies 
G .C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mailing Cartons 


WHEELWRIGHT SAFEWAY MAILERS. Envelopes of laminated boxboard; 
superlative protection in transit. Send for prices. SAFEWAY SALES CORP., 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Metal Feeders 


METAL FEEDERS for composing machines. ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc., 
Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the improved Simplex metal feeder. 














Metal Furnaces 





METAL FURNACES, Linotype, Monotype, etc. ALFRED W. CHANNING, 
Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the Supreme metal furnace. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 








Offset Presses 


COLU MBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
York City. 





100 Beekman Street, New 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


CHALK OVERLAY PROCESS dissolves, no acids; simple, practical. Free 
sample, etc. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, Wau- 

watosa, Wis. 

FREE MANUAL ‘“‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MFG. 





Padding Composition 





JOHNSON’S ELASTIC padding composition; costs more but worth more. 
WM. R. JOHNSON CO., INC., 72 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Patents—Trade Marks 





PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent free 
on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





ry and Supp 





Photoengravers’ M 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th” Avenue, 
apes Chicago, IIl.; Eastern office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 











125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plate Mounting System 


STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and thor- 
ough, — Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY, 
W: averly, N N.Y 








Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





UGOLAC for embossed and engraved effects. Raising machines and raising com- 
pounds. Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New 
York City. 





Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Printers’ Supplies 








AMERIC. AN ‘TY P E ‘FOU NDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER COMPANY-—See Typefounders. 
Printers’ Tools 








STAR TOOL WORKS, Shuey Building, Springfield, Ohio (Established 1907). 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Star’? composing sticks, line gauges, page calipers, T- 
squares. 


Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Printing Material 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


November, 1930 


Wire 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders, 
Printing Papers 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
= quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 





A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 
“Our Service will be Maintained” 


Wire Stitchers 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 








Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary go stereo and mat- 
making machinery; flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mi 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 





Productimeters 





PRODUCTIMETERS for every counting purpose; sturdy and reliable; easy- 
to-read figures. Write for catalog. DURANT MFG. CO., 653 Buffum’ Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





Stock Cuts 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts. Write today. COBB SHINN, 
40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Stripping Machines 
THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 
Tags 


—— For every purpose. gry service. BOYLE TAG MFG. CO., INC., 215 
W. 20th Street, New York City. 














Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material—the greatest output and ‘most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for ]atest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 xg St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St: Richmond, 11 Governor St.; 
Atlanta, 192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St: Pittsburgh, 
405 Penn Ave.: ; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.: 
Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., South; 
pany 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 "S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 
500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 125 Second St.; Omaha, 
ge hed Sti; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce 
.; Washington, D: Cs 1224 H St., N. W. 








CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 45th 

Street, New York City. General headquarters for ‘all European types and 
Goudy faces, Stocked in Chicago by Turner Type Founders Co., 226 N. Clinton 
St.; in San Francisco by Monotype Composition Co.; in Boston by Machine 
Composition Co.; in Cleveland and Detroit by Turner Type Founders Co.; in 
Philadelphia by Emile Riehl & Sons; in Kansas City, Missouri, by Kansas City 
Printers’ Exchange; in Des Moines by Des Moines Printers’ Exchange; in St. 
Paul by Perfection Type, Inc.; in Buffalo by Charnack Machine Co. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch 
of Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, Bern- 
hard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Atrax, Phyllis and other Euro- 
pean faces. Stocked with New England Type F oundry, Inc., Boston; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, Philadelphia; Turner Type Founders Co., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit; 
Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco; represented by J. C. Niner Co., Balti- 
more; James H. Holt, Memphis; Pelouze Printers Supply Co., Richmond. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS OF CHICAGO, INC., Merchandise Mart, 

representing the Continental Typefounders Association, Inc., in Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kentucky, Tennessee, and city of 
St. Louis. Branches in principal cities. Headquarters for European and New 
England types and composing room equipment. S. T. Judson, general manager. 





THE WANNER COMPANY, typefounders supply house, selling leading manu- 
facturers’ and typefounders’ products, 714-716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Foundry type for less, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco. 


Type Wash 


NO-WURK-UP prevents type workups, cleans corroded cuts, removes rust from 
machinery. THE RUSTICIDE CO., 416 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


White Porcelain Window Letters 




















SNOW WHITE, self-cleaning, everlasting; vitreous enamel fused to copper base, 
oval face; easily cemented to any hard surface; facsimile newspaper head- 
ings enlarged. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. (Est. 1893.) 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
oe E ASE LS tousetheStand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











ee ae 


The new Cowan is the only perfora- 
tor for these presses which is adjust- 
able. Useas manyas you need forthe 
job and each one is instantly adjust- 
able as a unit, saving time and insur- 
ing a uniform series of perforations. 
It perforates on a brass band, giving 
a clean, even cut, which prevents the 
sheets from piling. Bands and per- 
forators are easily adjusted to press 
and cannot slip or get out of order. 
Simple, strong, serviceable and prac- 
tical. Will perforate or crease sheet 
full size of press. Cowan Perforators 
are fully guaranteed, and will save 
their cost on = job. Order from 
Dealers or Direc 
Price $15. 00 and $17.50 
MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. ; 

1723 N. Cahuenga Ave. park w. COWAN Los Angeles, Calif. 


Announcing 
FIBREKOTE 


SHOWING cow 
Psegeroesehashe arrive 
IN BRASS ©. 




















HERE'S a new, low-cost 
cover material for books, 


catalogs, and houseorgans 
like The Ground-hog. 
Fibrekote is waterproof, 
scuff-proof and possesses 
great tensile strength. 
Fibrekote costs no more 
than a well printed cover 
and provides the beauty 
and durability characteris- 
a nee 


PROCESSED 
The name of a process of embossin, 
and color- “4 yy F various bind- 
ing materials to produce book and 
catalog covers of distinctive beauty 
in color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


Larned at Second » Detroit, Michigan 
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ieee LA MONTE CHECKS ON 
maaan MY Sou? NE =| ALL. THESE POINTS 


the E.S. M. A. commer- : } Zz 
cial series willappearin {jee , 
The Saturday Evening (Ff i oungte ved’ 
Post, Nov. 8; Time, ; 

ae Advertising & a: Md LSP AI 
Selling, Nov. 12; and I 


the November issues of / | A Social Necessity 


National Geographic, i 

Nation’s Business, i. : AB 

Printed Salesmanship | jemy usiness 
and Printers’ Ink Ray P { 
Monthly. Circulation, E reterence 


ver 4,814,000 copies. 








We SaeetTY 
For Crecn’s 


Tes “harvest time” for your Engrav- 


ing Department. Reap the crop of sales 





planted by this convincing campaign now 
appearing under the sponsorship of the 
Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Associ- 


ation. Assure satisfaction for your custom- Your bank customers want checks that are 
safe. They want checks that are durable 

. checks that will take all the punishment 
featuring Genuine Engraving, the nation’s of folding, handling, endorsing and can- 
preference for all social and business usage! celling . . . checks that will individualize 
their service and add to their advertising. 


ers.. greater good-will for your firm. . by 

















You can satisfy them on all of these 





Make your greeting points by recommending La Monte National 


as genuine as the ( : ! Safety Paper for their checks. La Monte 
Sentiment ... send i ie paper is safe—it was the first safety paper 


enuine? ae ever perfected. 


‘a A Thy : : 

yey ae | Serene And when your customers specify La 
HY) 2,026, : : ; 

Christmas Cards WI) among auaiity buyers | Monte, you have a paper for the execution 


for this current adver- 


tisement in the E. S. | of their orders that is run right... that has 


M. A. social series. It 
pearsin V f F ‘ P 
November 24; and the | the right finish... a paper that lithographs 
November issues of Cos- 
and Home & Carden | perfectly on the off-set press. 
Watch for it. 
For your customers—for you—La Monte 





is the logical paper... the standard 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY | paper... for checks. George 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Use Buckeye Cover 


... and Avoid All Uncertaimty 


COVER PAPER that has won for itself such universal accep- 
A tance that it is regarded as a world standard is far the 
safest paper for the printer to recommend to his customer. 

Such a paper is Buckeye Cover, now going into use by the 
third generation of its ever-widening circle of friends. 

A paper may attract momentary attention through some 
novel device of color or finish. But only a paper that has honest 
worth and enduring appeal can constantly increase in sales and 
in reputation through a period of more than forty years. 

Buckeye Cover today is a far finer sheet than it was in its 
youth. Enlarged experience, better manufacturing facilities and 
a determination to maintain quality at whatever cost have 
enabled us to provide a cover paper that buyers may specify 
or printers may use with absolute confidence. 

Experienced printers and advertisers everywhere know that 
to use Buckeye Cover is to avoid possible grief. 

If you have not seen the new Cover Designs on Buckeye 
Cover write us, please. They will prove valuable to you. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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WHEW HERAEE S e There's a thrill in putting the 


first track in a field of snow @ There’s a thrill, too, pioneering in 


paper styles and fashions @ Bradner Smith men are paper trail 
blazers. One chap has added thirty embossing patterns to the line 
—faseinating patterns that you’ve never dreamed of. Another has 
discovered where papers with designs like the wild flowers grow 
thickest. Still another has found a way to fold up paper into smart 
best sellers @ Then, all together, these trail blazers have pooled 
their findings at our “‘base encampment” where you and other 


paper buyers may review them and make prudent selections. 


BERERADNEER SWMEEHE A CO. 


Three Thirty Three South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THOSE MOLLOY COVERS 
Certainly “Do Command Attention 


6¢ And they reflect the 
manufacturer’s esti- 
mate of the import- 
ance and value of the 
contents. 


66 The exclusive design 
is a positive sales 
help that makes our 
catalog stand out 
above all others. 


6¢ They stay on the pro- 

ducing sales force 

longer because they 

are more durable 

and can be washed 
when soiled.99 


If you want the in- 
creased sales help that 

only such covers can give, 

then, without obligation, 
send for sample Molloy- 
Made Covers and let Molloy 
craftsmen submit a cover 
idea. Whether it be Artificial 
Leather, Flexible Mocotan, or 
Hot Die Embossed Paper— 
there is a full price range to 
suit your sales problem. 


Commercial 
Covers CLEVE, Purpose 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue New York Address 
CHICAGO 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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| inte easy to know why Howard Bond is the favored business paper. 
Just compare the many features you will find in Howard Bond that 
add prestige and quality to your printing pieces. Compare its smart 
appearance, unusual whiteness, smooth uniform surface, and unusual 
toughness. You will then appreciate why business men and printers 
too prefer Howard Bond for letterheads, factory and office forms, and 
direct mail pieces. Howard Bond truly plays a vital part in every 
business and at a reasonable price. A note, on your business stationery 
and the Howard Bond portfolio will be on its way. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Compare It! Tear It! Test It! And You Will Specify It! 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 
HOWARD LAID BOND HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
HOWARD WRITING LINEN, RIPPLE, & CRASH FINISH 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
13 lb. for Air Mail 
FOURTEEN COLORS AND WHITE—FIVE FINISHES 
COMPLETE RULING cAND PLATING DEPARTMENTS 


MARS 5 Oy 


he NATION'S AH BUSINESS PAPER 


Eastern Sales Office: = Western Sales Office: 
Court Square Building : Otis Building 

No. 2 Lafayette Street H 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CANTINE’S growth to 100 tons 
daily, of coated papers exclusively, 
is evidence of good values and ser: 
vice over a long period of time. 6 
Printers have generally been able 
to use Cantine’s in competitive es-« 
timates with confidence that their 
bids would be in line, quality of 
the best and deliveries depend: 
able. 6 Now a new system of control 
has, without increase in price, 
added extra values to each grade 
-while a general broadening of 
distributors’ warehouse stocks 
has improved deliveries from im- 
portant centers. 6 If you have used 
Cantine Papers recently, you have 
& Views in the tinting room, where colors are enjoyed values and service beyond 
measured and mixed under clear northern anything before. If you haven’t 
light — as in an artist's studio. used them-try them-in justice to 
your work. Samples gladly fur- 
Lr mished. 


THE MAREEN CANTANE CO. 
Specialists in coated paper since 1888 


WwW Ew VAELUES Mills at Saugerties, N. ¥. 


New Work Sales @ffice, 508 Fitth Avenue 


Cantey COATED 
PAPERS 


ESOPUS * CANFOLD ¢ VELVETONE « ASHOKAN e¢ HI-ARTS © WATERTONE 
M.C. FOLDING ¢ DUO-BOND ¢* COLORFOLD «© NIAGARA « LITHO e¢ ZENA 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


I Mi iin csaciansiletancains ..Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. .....Baltimore Paper Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich, od Cortright Paper Co. 
Billings, Mont. ...... Carpenter Paper Co. of Montana 
PACTS, LIBS oases none cvecencecsesectses Sloan Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. ....... Century Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. Knight Allen & Clark, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Empire Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . Ileraft Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio Sciota Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio . ke Paper Products 
Denver, Colo. ....Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Seaman Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. ... 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lansing, Mich. .. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 

ma 2 Lesh Paper Co. 
Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
-Crown Paper & Bag Corp. 
..Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Weissinger Paper Co. 
RBC ON SN LOGINS 6s is nse assceessagecase-cousscind Lincoln Paper Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. .... Tayloe Paper Co. 
Miami, Fla. ....... ._Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....Swartwood Nelson Paper Co. 
LSC ee ele Bishop Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. Conrow Bros. 
Mrew. WOnis IN. Vs: 20:55---:-25.: Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
mew. Vor, IN. Yc. secencc Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
Omaha, Neb. ...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oshkosh, NUT ecco csnces xs dacsaecemeasees Oshkosh Paper Co. 





Philadelphia, 1 Pa. re | House x x Pennsylvania 


Portlan 
Richmond, Va. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. . 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Tampa, Fila. .............- 


Toledo, Ohio . 


Topeka, INR. essericoce 


Tulsa, Okla. 


W. P. McFall 
Virginia Paper Co. 
n Antonio Paper Co. 

Carter, Rice & Co. 


Sioux City Paper Co. 
Paper & Stationery Co. 


Baker Paper Co. 


Inter-City Paper Co. 
caseaacueceees Carter, Rice & Co. 
..Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Commerce Paper Co. 
...Central Topeka Paper Co. 


Tayloe Paper Co. 








Vancouver, MG oe eee Coast Paper Co. 
POP ASH INGOT, ED: C.. coccincsecsseccesssonze Virginia Paper Co. 
EX PORT—Walker, Goulard, Plehn, New York City 

es 








The vice president, the purchasing agent and the press 
room superintendent came to the conclusion that a large 
volume of their letterhead business could be printed on 
one standard mill brand bond paper which would result in 
economy in purchasing in large quantities, simplify costs, 
greatly improve quality of printing by reason of pressmens 
familiarity with a standard sheet,—all tending to produce 
a profitable printing order. 

To fill this important need Resource Bond—“The All- 
Purpose Bond”—was chosen as a standard paper, on the 
strength of its ability to stand all comparisons as a moder- 
ately priced white rag content sheet, uniform in quality 
and weight. 

GILBERT PAPER COMPANY., Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Across the Country! 


With its reputation firmly established against a background 
of three decades and a half of fine paper making, Correct Bond 
is not a newcomer to the field of rag content papers. But now, for 


brand, readily available everywhere at moderate price. If any proof 
were needed, either of the wide popularity of “‘The Letterhead Paper” or 
of the soundness of its new merchandising policy, nothing could be stronger 
evidence than the number of leading distributors who already have rallied 
to the colors of Correct Bond... 


Atlanta,Ga. - - - . The Whitaker Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. - - The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Baltimore,Md. - - - - The Whitaker Paper Co. Minneapolis, Minn. - - Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Binghamton, N.Y. - - - - - + Stephens & Co. Newark, N.J. - - - - - - J.E. Linde Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. - - - - - John Carter & Co., Inc. New York City - Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. - General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) New York City aioe Conrow Brothers 
Buffalo, N.Y.- - - - - - Union Paper & Twine Co. New York City - - J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - - - - - - - + Midland Paper Co. New York City - - + Union Card & Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - - - - - - - + + Moser Paper Co. New York City - - + The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - - Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. New York City - American Paper Exports, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio - - - - - The Whitaker Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - - + Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio - - - - - The Cleveland Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - - - The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio - - - - The Central Ohio Paper Co. Providence, R. I. - John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio- - - - - The Central Ohio Paper Co. Richmond, Va. - - - + «+ Virginia Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich. - - - - - The Whitaker Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y.- - - Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Dutch East Indies (Batavia) - - G.H.Buhrmann’s Salt Lake City, Utah Western Newspaper Union 
Fort Wayne,Ind. - - - - Western Paper Company Scranton, Pa. - - - - + «+ Megargee Brothers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. - - - Quimby-Kain Paper Co. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. - + Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn. - - - - - John Carter & Co., Inc. Springfield, Mass. Paper House of New England 
Holland (Amsterdam) - - - - - G.H.Buhrmann’s Syracuse, N.Y. - - - « J. &F. B. Garrett Co. 
Holland (The Hague) - - - - - G.H.Buhrmann’s Toledo, Ohio - - The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. - - - - - CC. P. Lesh Paper Co. Trenton, N.J. - - + + + + Central Paper Co. 
Lansing, Mich. - - - - Weissinger Paper Co. Washington, D.C. - - - - The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Louisville, Ky. - - - - - - Louisville Paper Co. West Carrollton, O. - The American Envelope Co.(Env.) 
Memphis, Tenn. - - - - - - - Louisville Paper Co. Westfield, Mass. - The Old Colony Envelope Co. (Env.) 
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The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio 


ONAN ect _ 


es LETTERHEAD PAPER. 
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IF §'SN’'T WHAT WE FTHINE NOR WRAT 










WE SAY FHAT ESTABLISHES FHE- GOGD EREPUTATION- OF GOSS PRINTING 











rE FS THINK 





BU FT WHAT OTHERS 





PRESSES 












yi 
¥ A SPECIAL GOSS TWO ROLL, 192 PAGE, BLACK PRINTING, MAGAZINE PRESS 








You Invest Less in a GOSS Special Rotary—It Prints 
15% to 25% Faster—It Produces High Quality Printing. 
There’s More Below. 


HEN you go out to sell, when it is up to you to name a price that will get the 

business at @ profit, what would you give to have swifter, abler, finer presses? 
What would you give to have thousands of dollars less invested in presses? What 
would you give for winged presses that flew 15% to 25% faster than those you have? 
What would you give if they cost thousands of dollars less per year to operate? What 
if the quality of their work was higher even than the quality that is yours today? All 
of these things would enable you to name a price that would hold the buyers; would 
enable you to name a price that would give youa PROFIT » 777 We'll build such a 
press for you, a GOSS Special Rotary Magazine Press, if you ask it. Then, when you 
op oar ee. oe ee, Will you ask for proof? 


THE - GOSS - PRINTING - PRESS - COMPANY 


Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 BASE FORTY-SECOND ST. * SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD. + + + LONDON 


Came) & 


he) ent x a 
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Some business will come into your 
just sitting and waiting 


More business is yours if you go out 4 after it 
and bring it back with you 
—_—_S 


The first method has its risks, for it has caused many a shop 


to close up and take a job where some- 





else is responsible for the weekly payroll. 
Maybe you have forgotten that you can ‘‘go out after business’’ 
without leaving your own ee front door. Uncle 


Sam will do a lot of ‘‘leg work’’ for you at 2c. per call. 


envelope enclosures, sample books and Work- 


make a hundred or a thousand calls for you, either to hold 


old customers or make new ones, and will provide sales 


« 
If you want to make use of this material, use the coupon, 
naming the kind of printing you do best. Something | 
to help build that kind of business will be sent you. | 

} 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


I would like to look over mailing pieces that might help create 
business for more 


(1) Letterhead Orders C1) Advertising Printing 
CL) Form Printing (at a profit) [) Catalog and booklet work 


Person Position 
(Attach to your company letterhead) 
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Modern Railroad Bridge— One of Allied’s Series on Dependability 


There are ever so many knowing printers and national 
advertisers who, when they want the finest folding enamel 
available, go to the mill that originated this type of paper— 
and select Allied Durable Folder. Durable Folder has a big 
content of new rag fibre. It is a brute for strength, while 
its smooth, white surface could only be achieved with the 
years of work we have put into its development. Here is 
another in the long list of Allied papers you can depend 
upon for wonderful printing effects, with real printing 
economy. We will gladly send samples and the names of 
our local distributors. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER MILLS, INC., J. W. Quimby, Vice-President, 
471 Eleventh Avenue, New York City, New York. 


New England Representative: J. A. ANDREW, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 461 Market Street, Sheldon Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


DURABLE 
FOLDER 


(Rag Content) 
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A condensed catalog of 
the printing papers manufactured by 


The Peninsular Paper Company 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HuTone Cover 


A new cover paper which spans the spec- 
trum in ten equal steps of measured color. 
All colors are equal in value, luminosity 
and visibility — all are equally useful. Two 
sizes. Two weights and double thick. One 
finish. 


HuTone Text 


A new book paper which spans the spec- 
trum in five equal steps of measured color. 
One size. One weight. One finish. All 
HuTone colors selected on the basis of three 
dimensional color measurement by Thomas 
M. Cleland, distinguished artist and typo- 
graphic designer. 


Colonial Cover 


Exceptionally useful in all kinds of average 
work. Ten beautiful colors, including sev- 
eral long-range brilliants. Two sizes. Two 
weights. Two finishes. 


Neapolitan Cover 


A good “character” cover copied from old 
Italian hand made papers. Eight typically 
Italian colors and just enough texture. Two 
sizes. Two weights. 


Publicity Cover 
A splendid general utility sheet for covers 
and broadsides. Moderately priced. Nine 
useful colors. Two sizes. Two weights. One 


finish. 


Tuscan Cover 


A widely used stock of substantial qualit, 
with a range of eleven colors covering prac- 
tically every ordinary requirement. Tw» 
sizes. Three weights and double thick. Two 
finishes. 


Patrician Cover 
A stout cover with the texture of Japanese 
grass cloth. Eight pleasant and rather un- 
usual background colors. Two sizes. Two 
weights. 


Gibraltar Cover 


Sturdy, practical, versatile, and properly 
priced for everyday use. Eleven colors. 
Two sizes. Two weights. Two finishes. 


Orkid Cover 


A low priced utility cover stock with a range 
of eight colors, including good neutrals as 
well as brighter hues. Two sizes. Two 
weights. One finish. 


Elcover 
A practical, medium priced stock for good 
work within limited budgets. Seven useful 
colors. Two sizes. Two weights. Two fin- 
ishes. 


Write for sample books and names of merchants in your territory 


PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY, YPSILANTI, 


MICHIGAN 
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Me home! Wherever it goes, SUCCESS BOND, living up 
to its name, fits as naturally with its environment as a cosmopolite. 
It is its own best interpreter—winning esteem by its unobtrusive 
refinement. e Its dignity—expressed in a rich, cockle finish—is 
universally acknowledged. Its strength—based on its sturdy, raggy 
texture —wins respect. e Its exquisite printing, engraving, litho- 
graphing qualities win warm friends in the print shop. e And most 
important, SUCCESS BOND, wherever it goes, reflects the conser- 
vativeness and reliability of the user. Try it. 


uccess Bond 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }o 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MBE. oo .ccic ccceciase cde J. Francis Hock & Co. NEW YORE CITY.......... .......H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne NEW YORK CITY....... _A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL..........................Marquette Paper Co. OAKLAND, CALIF... ech earn’ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CHICAGO. BEE... 5 ose oisces ccccccsas neces Mane Paper Co. OMAHA, NEBR.... .......Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
DALEAS. WECAS... ..2.::-0ccc0n0s. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PHILADELPHIA, PA... <<. <<..0ccccsecsence- D. L. Ward Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Newhouse Paper Company PHOENIX, ARIZ..... es Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTH, MINN John Boshart Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE..... ........Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
FRESNO, CALIF................ -..+.Blake, Moffitt & Towne SACRAMENTO, CALIF..... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS .-E. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. ST. PAUL, MINN........... ...Newhouse Paper Company 
JACKSON, TENN --.-..Martins-Currie Paper Co. SALEM, ORE............. Act Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RANSAS CIEY, MO)... 6 ...0.25.. .Bermingham & Prosser Co. SAN DIEGO, CALIF.... cecvcvecee lili Miibate Denes 
a ee — oo SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

: pee a aie ‘ SAN JOSE, CALIF....... .........Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


LOUISVILLE, KY Southeastern Paper Co, nee : 
MEDFORD, ORE......................Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE, WASH -+++++++++Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.............. Springfield Paper Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WiS 2 & ape : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.................Minneapolis Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN............. Newhouse Paper Company TAMPA, FEAL. «0666 e sence cess E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEWARK. Nolin cccccsccscccwnsccetke H. P. Andrews Paper Co. TUCSON, ARIZ.... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW OREBANS, BA:......23.06..5 2005 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WILKES-BARRE, PA..................H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
INDI YORE CRE ono ioicectck cee cunees F. W. Anderson & Co. YAKIMA, WASH Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


** Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test”? 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Op Councit TrEE Bonp ‘Neen a h ° Wisc onsin Gracter Bonp 


Success Bonp STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD RESOLUTE LEDGER 


NEENAH BonD Check the YY Names PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 

ag 
Ain 
! 
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UPHOLDING THE DIGNITY OF INSTITUTIONS 
AND WITHSTANDING CONSTANT USAGE 


These examples of passbook bindings possess a beauty that endures through- 
out their long and useful life. They have to... and for that reason, and 


for that purpose, the Huntingdon Bank Book Company of Huntingdon, Pa., 
has selected Keratol as the binding most suitable for their fine craftsmanship. 


If you want bindings combining long life and attractive character — 
rely upon Keratol. 


i 
a 
GUARANTEED 


US PATENT OFFICE 


REG 
“THE HIDELESS LEATHER” 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
192 TYLER STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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This Chart helps cut expensive 


“WASTE MOTION” 


> 


\HE “waste motion” of odd- 
size jobs—all the extra oper- 
ations you’re forced to go through 
when a customer specifies a mailing 
piece with “trick”? dimensions—you 
know well enough how expensive 
they are... and how unnecessary! 
And when you’ve wasted time— 
and spent money—on getting spe- 
cial paper and special envelopes... 
skimped the time you wanted to 
put on creating something really 
fine . . . upset the whole routine of 
your shop with special handling on 
every operation . . . what have you 
got to show for it? Just a booklet— 
that has nothing but its slightly 
different dimensions to make it dis- 
tinctive! And your profit ’way be- 
low what it should have been! 

These are the facts—as you know. 
Yet many buyers of printing—in 
striving for “‘different’? mailing 
pieces—do not realize that printing, 
not size and shape, makes a book- 
let stand out. 

But you can help them learn— 
even give them a sure method of 
keeping away from odd 
sizes for good and all. 








8128 No. 10 954 1 12)4— toe Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 10 





7 rimmed Sizes 


[size No.9. Suit wpe Warren's Bockiee Envelope Nad 





Printed Pieces 
CUT WITHOUT WASTE 
vaive 
1 paper sheet sizes in stock 
26.29 


SIZE NG 8-24 x 1054—w fe Warren's Booklet Envelope No # 





25x 38 


SIZE No. 7 6x 914—20 fe Warren's Booker Envelope No. ? 





32x44 
35x45 


ond W + ENV atone ta Bt ae 
“rnin ciples roverchants hassdlin 
4 Standare Primtioen 





Ko: 6. $55 289% 





Size No. 3-455 315- oe Rage apart 








SARE DG. 345: 2 6-so fe Werren's Boiler Envelope No.) 

















yieres 
i Rage No. 188m fone HF 








[see XE 
ZENG. 1-955 0655 - w fe Warren's Booklet Envelope No.1 























This new Warren Chart will do it. 
It carries diagrams (in actual size) 
of ten different mailing pieces. 

Every size on the Chart is stand- 
ard . . . cuts without waste from 
standard sheet sizes . . . fits Warren 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 

The Chart (it’s only 11” x 17”) 
fits right under the glass on your 
customer’s desk . . . where he can 
refer to it when he’s planning a 
printing job. It shows him the 
wide choice he has in standard 

sizes. Keeps him from in- 
sisting on something “trick”’ 


Stas BARB) 


Printing Pay Papers 


atTCr oD 


when he calls you in. See what 
this means for you? Paper and 
envelopes right at the paper mer- 
chant’s . . . no special production 
expense . . . no waste time and 
money on getting special stock on 
envelopes . . . your whole time to 
turn out a fine job... and the full 
profit your skill entitles you to! 
You can get a supply of these 
Charts from any merchant handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
See that each of your customers gets 
a Chart. And impress upon him 
how he’ll save money by using it. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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eAt Last! 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
ECONOMICALLY UNITED 
THE ECONOGROUP AND AUXILIARIES 


“A in I 3939 
@: 








1—Photo-Composing—For making press plates for offset and typographic presses. 
These machines are equipped with exclusive features producing contact group 
negatives upon thick or thin glass and for photocomposing prints on thin or thick 
metal plates, using vacuum pressure. 








2—Camera—Doing all the work of any commercial process camera including step 
and repeat or group negatives. 





3—Projecting Machine—Projects enlargement direct to fast sensitized surfaces 
without the use of condensers. 






4—Layout Machine—For squaring, ruling and scribing to accurate dimensions on 
copy and negatives. 






HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO,N.Y. 














4 
Demonstration and Sales Offices V 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Printarts Building Standard Oil Building 
228 East 45th St. 910 So. Michigan Blvd. 
A 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Augusta The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Billings, Carpenter Paper Co. of Montana 
Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Boston John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Boston Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Boston Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc 
Buffalo Buffalo Myers Corp. 
Chicago Bradner Smith & Co. 
Chicago The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Alling & Cory Co. 
Columbia, S. C. Kelly Paper Company 
Dallas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Denver Western Paper Co. 
Des Moines, Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
Detroit The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Fort Smith Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Carpenter Paper Company 
of Montana 

Greensboro, N. C. Dillard Paper Co. 
Harlingen, Tex. Verhalen Paper Co. 
Harrisburg Johnston Paper Co. 
Hartford John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Hartford, The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Houston L. S. Bosworth Company 
Indianapolis Indiana Paper Co. 
Jackson . Jackson Paper Co. 
Kansas City Midwestern Paper Co. 
Lincoln Lincoln Paper Co. 
Minneapolis Newhouse Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J. Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J. J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New Haven The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Haven, 

The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
New Orleans E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
New York, Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
New York Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York, Marquardt, Blake & Decker, Inc. 
New York Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City,Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oshkosh Baker Paper Co., Inc. 


ANCE BOND 


TYLE in a letterhead is a best foot for- 
ward. A colorful first impression. A 
bridging of confidence. It adds character to 
the letter; personality to the concern it 
represents. Moreover, it is a definite avenue 
to sales. And in these days of up-and-at-’em 
competition, sales ideas are welcomed like 
checks in the mail. 

We have just issued a portfolio entitled 
“Style — the New Sales Force in Letter- 
heads.” Based on Eagle-A Acceptance Bond, 
that splendid, moderate-priced, rag-content 
paper, it is replete with ideas on how to add 
sales power to letterheads. All creative ad- 
vertising men and printers will welcome this 
stimulating portfolio. 

You may secure your copy by getting in 
touch with the nearest Acceptance Bond 
Distributor as listed on this page. 
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Philadelphia Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
Philadelphia, J. R. Howarth Paper Co., Inc.’ 
Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Pittsburgh The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Providence The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Reading Van Reed Paper Co., Div. 
Rochester R. M. Myers & Co., Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco, Commercial Paper Corp. 
Scranton Megargee Brothers, Inc. 
Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
Spokane Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Springfield Meek & Whitney, Inc. 
St. Louis Acme Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper 
Company 
St. Paul F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
Tampa E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Toledo, The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Corporation 
Washington The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Wichita Western Newspaper. Union 
Worcester Chas. A. Esty Paper Co., Div, 
London, Eng., Fredk. Johnson & Co., Ltd: 


TO PRINTERS, LITHOG- 
RAPHERS, ENGRAVERS 
AND STATIONERS 


Ask for the series of suggested 
printer letters and letter- 
heads in the important 
Canney-Scott folder. 











NO WAITING 
FOR 


LINWEAVE 


because it is 






































Submit your dummies with envelopes to match on Linweave Papers of 
character. Better printing quality, better price, and quick delivery will 
save you costs and increase your reputation for maintaining delivery 
schedules. Book papers: TEXT, MILANO, JAPAN, SAROUK...Direct Mail 
Vellum: CHATEAU...Business Letterheads: COLDSTREAM...Wedding and 
Announcement Vellums: OXFORD, DREXEL, BRENTWOOD...Announce- 
ments: LINWEAVE GEORGIAN, LINWEAVE HAMMERMILL... Specialties : 


IMPORTED PARCHMENT, IMPORTED HANDMADE...Send for sample print- 
ings on Linweave Papers. Specify those papers in Linweave's complete and 


versatile line of unusual papers that most interest you. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Barton, Duer & Koch 


Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
SS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The Standard Paper Co. 

oO 


CLEVELAND, OHI 
The Millcraft Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


EUGENE, ORE. 
Zellerbach gi Company 


FARGO, N. DAK. 


Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 

ellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Johnston Paper Company 


LINWEAVE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper * ara 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEB. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The Standard Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Storrs & Bement Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 


Allan & Gray 
— Paper & Card Co., 
nc. 


OAKLAND, CAL. : 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. L. Ward Company 


D 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The Alling & Cory Company 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Storrs & Bement Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


21 CYPRESS STREET 


wr 


WITH “ENVE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Storrs & Bement Co. 


RENO, NEVADA 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Paper House of New 
England 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Nassau Paper Company 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


TAMPA, FLA. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Millcraft “er Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


bs Son" 
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LOPES-TO-MATCH” 


A GREAT ACHIEVE 
MENT IN THE FIELD 
OF OFFSET IW iy 7 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Aa~<=D > 


A Unique And Carefully Controlled 
Method of Sizing That Permits Ink to 
Penetrate Without Spreading 
or “Offsetting” 


@Q—~D 


Press operators and users of lithographic 
effects laud this feature as one of the most 
definite advances in the formation of an 
offset sheet. 


Maxwell also embodies the other essen- 
tials of a high class offset paper—does not 
fuzz or lint—will not wave, curl or stretch 
on the press—is of unusual strength. 





Colors—brilliant blue-white, india, cream, 
blue. 


Machine finishes—wove, text, laid. 


Plated finishes—ripple, linen, hand-made 
and crash. 


Obtain Maxwell Offset of the nearest Maxwell 
distributor, or write the mill for sample book. 


a 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY 
FRANKLIN - WARREN COUNTY - OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS 
MAXWELL 


|MAXWELL IS 
CNN?) SRT a 
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So ho oo ho a a bo i bo on bo bn bo bp oe on 


AGAIN, in 19331, 
Over $1.000.000 will be Invested 


PSOOSOOSOOSOOSOSOSOSOSOOOOOD 
EACH YEAR, this vast sum is invested by your 


fellow printers to make the printing business 
more stable, more profitable, and more pleas- 
ant for themselves and for you. 


. 


SINCE 1887, by working together, pooling their knowledge and 
experience, and supporting the U. T. A. with their personal effort 
and their money, Typothetae members have made it an outstand- 
ingly successful industrial institution. In every phase of printing 
management, through voluntary cooperation, skillful research, and 
sound business judgment, they have developed practical advan- 
tages invaluable to any printer. 



















eo 4 mis wt =a 










































R : : ’ , . t 
It is their tremendous collective buying power which provides the 
individual member and the affiliated local association with so much ; 
benefit for such low dues. / 
You, too, can share in these direct Typothetae advantages as you i 
now share in the general benefits of the Typothetae movement. 
mn] & 
UN! D 
wi| Write today for our descriptive catalog, “Printers’ Prob- 
lems,” or send the coupon. 
UNITED _ ee 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, 
TYPOTHETAE Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
OF Without obligation, please send me your descriptive catalog, “Printers’ 
AMERICA Problems.” 
Ee TET ee Pn parr mn Tent Mere eer rr Tee 
International Association 
of Printing Plant Position ............ see eee e cece eee eee ete tenet eee eee nent teen nee e eee ee eens i 
Owners 
etic he cay eve Vera ca Kev’e uae use roe iaiiel enw sahara pines Se aie on eek a eh Seavey: ai arere ok fecece es CH 
Baca Need ee a cH 
DE 
Re A Orn eee OE a rN rey he ee DE 
DU 
FO) 
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The Modern Diplomats of Business 





When an emissary is sent to a diplomatic post 
where reliability and dignity are required, he 
is given the title “Ambassador.” 


When Butler develops a paper and names it 
“Ambassador,” that paper has been carefully 
tested, proven to be an exceptional value and 
capable of presenting a printed message in a 
dignified manner. 


Ambassador Enamel, for instance, is noted for 
its ability to portray color and texture with life- 





BUFFALO—Butler Paper Corporation— 


CHICAGO—J. W. Butler Paper Company 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Company of Dallas 
DENVER—Butler Paper Company 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Company 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Company 

FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. of 


‘ort Worth 


FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
ill Sales Division GRAND RAPIDS—Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. of Houston 
KANSAS CITY—Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE-—Standard Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Company 
NEW YORK—Butler American Pa 


like fidelity, while Ambassador English Finish 
adds persuasiveness to the message it carries. 


Equally fitted to create the precise effects de- 
sired upon the particular clientele it is designed 
to reach, are Ambassador Super, Ambassador 


Offset Book and Ambassador Bristol. 


The Butler distributors listed below can supply 
not only the Ambassador lines, but a wide variety 
of printing papers that fulfill every printing 
requirement. 


NEW YORK—Blake-Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
OAKLAND—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
PEORIA—J. W. Butler Company 
SACRAMENTO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Company 
ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Company 

SAN DIEGO—Sierra Paper Company 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 


per Company TULSA—Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
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“Routs a Galley a Minute” 


The Lino-Slug Router quickly pays for itself in any shop. 
€ Peseta & Handles all lengths of slugs up to 42 picas. Runs from any elec- 
tric light socket or power line. Cannot injure the type face. 






Circular 







Linotype 
Slugs 
After 

Routing 


LINO-SLUG ROUTER 


Cuts down blank linotype slug ends—also 
makes spacing material from used slugs 







Just tilt table—slugs automatically slide into trimming posi- 
tion as shown. Then push against revolving cutters. ‘“Routs 
a galley a minute” our users tell us. Buy no more spacing 
material. Make it from used linotype slugs with a Lino-Router. 


Few of the Many Users 






























Superior Typesetting Co., Chicago So. Bend Monotype Products Co., So. Bend 
St. Louis Typesetting Co., St. Louis, Mo. Anderson & Foss Typesetting Co., Minn. 
$195 age Tsesemiinn Co., Chicago Cecil H. Wrightson, Boston 
F.O.B. Omaha J Walkup, Minneapolis, Minn. Chas. Henricks, New York 
as ehtcig William Patrick, Inc., Newark, N. J. Typesetting Service Co., Providence, R. I. 
(Patent Mussetter’s Mono-Lino Plant, Des Moines Monotype Composition Co., San Francisco 
applied for) Simons Typesetting Co., Chicago axwell L. Jones, Washington, D. C 





OMAHA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Manufacuress BP OMAHA, NEBR. 
VVVVVVVVVVvVvVvVvVvVY vVvvVvVv 

























“UTILITY? MACHINES 


CONDITION THE AIR and STOP STATIC 


The Utility Humidizer 


has more installations in New York City printing 
plants than all other makes combined. It either 
adds to or reduces moisture, or maintains uni- 
formity. Capacity 20,000 cu. ft. 























Sold at greatly reduced prices. Can 
be shifted from press to press. 
Works on transformer with Chap- 
man bars. 


G PEE tO TRANSFORMER The Utility 
Electric Neutralizer 












Utility Oxidizers are similar and operate without shock while delivering ozone. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC HEATERS 


All models for all machines; 5-year guarantee 


UTILITY HEATER CO. ano UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO. 


Phone CANal 2989 ¢* ¢ ¢ 239 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 
S. COOKE PTY. LTD. AND WM. ARKLEY, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIAN AGENTS 
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€€ savings you can 
give your customers with an 


+b 


ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER  “aateipyou 


Larger printing orders—an extra measure of good will and 
profit—both can be yours by suggesting to your customers the 
3 distinct savings which an “all-purpose” Bond will give them. 


They will agree that HOLLINGSWORTH BASIC — the out- 
standing “all-purpose” Bond—gives dignity to their letterheads 
yet is low enough in cost for all office forms and quantity mail- 
ings. Besides this saving in first cost, the use of HOLLINGS- 
WORTH BASIC for all their forms assures the economy of 
larger paper purchases. And concentration on one “all-purpose” 
Bond means larger press runs and more economy for your cus- 
tomers—and brings you a larger share of their business. 


To suggest HOLLINGSWORTH BASIC—its high quality 
features and economy mean more sales and more profits. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Paper Manufacturers—Plant Production, 300 tons per day 


New York Chicago 
299 Broadway BOSTON 111 W. Washington Set. 


sell your customers 


This useful portfolio con- 
tains complete samples of 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond 
—in all weights and col- 
ors. It contains also 
printed material showing 
how satisfactorily Hol- 
lingsworth Basic Bond 
performs for every busi- 
ness use — letterheads — 
forms—memos—records, 
etc. Send the coupon be- 
low for a copy to use in 
selling your customers. 


HO casic Bonn’ 


; pa 


i Address 





| HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 





140 Federal Street Boston 
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P-inters and Lithographers Will Adopt 
CATCHDEW UNITS 
as a Standard Means of Humidity Control 


When they learn how they can control humidity at a cost of but a few cents a 
day for current, to a degree that is in complete accord with the best results from 
both paper and ink as well as health. 

Both health and wealth is fully exemplified by the use of CATCHDEW 
UNITS. Paper should be kept rigid as possible to give its best results. This is 
the opinion of all paper experts. Inks may be used with better body on rigid 
paper without it picking. It is common knowledge and experience of all pressmen, 
that inks retain their life and brilliancy better on rigid paper. 


It is the best of common sense to give your paper-ink-pressmen, as well as your- 
self, a fair break if you want to produce good printing. California climate is the 
best in our country because it is nearly always dry and has an abundance of free 
OXYGEN. Dry atmosphere always has more OXYGEN than damp atmosphere, 
which ties up the oxygen and slows up all drying processes. 

The largest as well as the smallest firm will find CATCHDEW UNITS make 
an ideal economical investment because they take advantage of natural con- 
ditions. Temperature always raises up humidity; the units are suspended from 
the ceiling above the breathing line, they pull in this humidity and absorb its 
hydrogen and liberate its OXYGEN content. 








Write today for particulars to the 


NATIONAL HUMIDITY REDUCTION COMPANY, INC. 


LOUISVILLE ° KENTUCKY 














| 


TYPE CASES MAY LOOK ALIKE~ BUT ~ 


there is a Vast Difference in quality 


Illustrated is the condition of A Thompson Waterproof Type Case as well as that of another manufacture after three hours submersion in water 











Ordinary Standard Type Case — Top Side 
Note wrinkles in the bottom 


Ordinary Standard Type Case — Bottom Side 
Thompson Standard Type Case — Bottom Side Note nails did not hold after glue dissolved 
FOR SALE BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS AND TYPE FOUNDERS THE WORLD OVER 


e 
Lrompson Cbinet Company Ludington, Mich., U.S.A. 
ONTO, CANADA SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADA 


MILLER & RICHARD OF CANADA, LTD., TOR 
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T was inevitable that the hand of 
modern business should reach 
for this new paper, the New KVP 
Bond -- so exactly does it answer 
every requirement of business to- 
day -- for better quality at lower 
cost. 


To the executive it brings a paper 
that “looks like a million dollars” 
but costs little. A paper, which, 
while conveying a fine appearance 
is also practical, resisting age and 
keeping records safe. 


Stenographers like it because it is 
easy to type or write on; erases 
without roughing up; has a smooth 
surface and makes perfect carbon 
copies. 


THE NEW KVP BOND 


Those who receive letters written 
on The New KVP Bond receive a 
good impression -- an atmosphere 
of prestige and style. And yet -- 
your purchasing department saves 
money. 


Above all -- remember it is water- 
marked to protect you against sub- 
stitutes. Today -- ask your paper 
merchant for samples -- or write 
direct to us. 


KALAMAZOO 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 


KALAMAZOO, - - MICHIGAN 


Looking at the edge Looking at the edge 
of an uncoated or of same sheet, illus- 
unsized sheet of trating tub sizing 


| goon material added 








TUB SIZED AND WATERMARKED 
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TUB SIZED AND WATERMARKED 


mblem Bona 


Mv Sailing in Business 











= Siren's Song 


esas hace RESIST the temptation to cut quality too 
ALBERSHART PAPER COMPANY & 

CINCINNATI, © deeply when selecting the paper for an 

Ae CLEVELAND, 0. office or factory form. You only need to choose 

BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. Emblem Bond. You secure first class quality and at 

BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. the same time, satisfy your desire for economy. 

KANSAS CITY, MO ° 

paiement Costs little more than cheap bond papers, and 

sanvieegsca yet it has that fine hard surface and clear forma- 

J. B. CARD & PAPER CO e ° ° . d 

NEWARK, N. J tion that prints well and writes well. It is so good, 

“aoa” in fact, that it is widely used on high class 

NEWHOUSE PAPER CO stationery and direct advertising. 
DES MOINES, IOWA heed ‘ 3 P . 
PENN. CARD & PAPER CO. Made in eight bright, attractive colors in addi- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tion to white. 


PERCY D. WELLS 
BOSTON. MASS. Manufactured by 
TAKER PAPER CO. 
ae LEE PAPER COMPANY 
a VICKSBURG, MICHIGAN 






























HAVE YOU SEEN CORSICAN, THE NEW TEXT AND COVER PAPER? — WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 








, 


one-fourth inch. 
It has flat and 
saddle table, 
may be overhead in ability to “get away” quickly, due to the 


belt or motor 


Not only in operating speed does the No. 2 


little floor space 


cael 








25 O> itches per muaute is dus 













~*~ + 


maximum 


el N22 BOSTON 
f’ << WIRE STITCHER 


Boston excel but 


single adjustment 


driven, takes up but of all operating parts. Changes in thickness of work are made 


bitin instantly. No delays. No guessing. The No. 2 Boston Stitcher 
entirely by the ° : r Es 
. since is equipped with the Boston Vertical Head developed and 
’ patented years ago by the Boston Wire Stitcher Company. 
4 Genera, Quality of Boston stitching is the best, output the largest. 
SELLING 
AGENT 


er heiannins American Cype Founders Company 


Sold also in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE CO.; in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 











SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BERNHARD GOTHIC FAMILY WITH RALEIGH CURSIVE 
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(Left) — Photograph of 

special Galvanotex cast- 

ing box made for high 
temperatures. 


(Right) — Photograph 

of the Galvanotex metal 

melting pot, complete 
with electric heater. 


What IS this new 


GALVANOTEX? 


Galvanotex is an entirely new process for the making of copper-faced plates, 
accurately and speedily, from type forms or from zinc etchings. 


It enables any printer to make his own plates without learning the tricks 
of stereotyping or electrotyping. 


The time required to make a Galvanotex plate, from the preparation to 
finish, is fifteen (15) minutes or less! 


Galvanotex plates are NOT stereotypes. They have a copper shell similar 
to electrotypes; Galvanotex uses no mats, thus eliminating the strain of 
making mats with type. 


Galvanotex plates are smooth, because of their hard, natural polished 
surface . . . this mirror-like face eliminates the danger of offsets, always 
likely when using stereotypes. 


Galvanotex copper-faced plates resemble electrotypes in every detail. 
They will stand as great a strain as any electro- 
type, and will outlast any stereotype cut. 


The cost of Galvanotex plates to the printer . . 
amounts to approximately 2c per square inch! What Will This 


Galvanotex enables the printer to save type Galvanotex Do? 
on long runs; makes it easy to enjoy the benefits 
of doubling up; cuts out wasted time waiting 
for plates made outside the shop. No more 
standing forms for repeat orders. No more 
hunting for single letters with tweezers. 


Galvanotex enables the printer to make single 
letters of large types (3 picas or over) such as 
wood type, initials and decorations. It makes 
a copper-faced single letter as easily as does any 
type-casting machine ... with the advantage that 
it eliminates all polishing. Galvanotex faces are 
“born” smooth! Sample plates sent you on request. 





A Galvanotex Outfit 8 x 10 size costs, complete Galvanotex will please 
with electrically heated metal melting box, ats users because it is 
special casting box, tools, complete instructions SURE. The result of 
and a supply of metal for 700 square inches of every cast is a good 
Galvanotex plates, $160. Cash, or terms. plate. No guesswork; 
Galvanotex does all we claim for it, or we will no spoiled mats; no 
refund your money after fair trial. wasted time nor effort 

with new Galvanotex. 


Galvanotex Company 0 


281 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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WALITY 
BRONZING 


SHOWING BRONZER WITH MILLER PRESS 


MILWAUKEE BRONZER 


Outstanding Features: — Heavy construction, portable, guaranteed 
to bronze and clean sheets in one operation — no loose bronze 
flying around — We erect and demonstrate machine on your floor. 
Made in all sizes. Write for prices and further details. 


227 W. Mineral St. C e B e H E N S C H E ‘. M F G e C O e Milwaukee, Wis, 


COLUMBIA Offset Press 


for Letter-press Printers 


— " — _ ie Om PRINTING in moderate runs, as well as long 








A lot of printers have answered these little advertise- runs, is new — different — easy to sell. It enables 
ments, which you have been seeing in this space from you to profit by an existing demand, with little or no 
month to month. Many of them have now adopted competition. In addition, it offers lower costs on many 
the Offset Process, as a profitable adjunct to their jobs which you now handle by letter-press. 


other work. Why don’t YOU investigate? 
é The. economies include high operating speeds, 


quality work on inexpensive stock, and practically 
no make-ready. The press is easy to operate, well built, 
and dependable, and it produces first-grade work. 
Plates are quickly obtainable in all principal cities. 














Hundreds of these machines are now in successful 
use throughout the world. Model A (illustrated), 
1414x20; seven larger sizes, one-color and two-color. 


Complete information, by mail, on request. Also 
details about the Improved Columbia Bronzer—another 
modern profit-earner. 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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ae AUTHORITIES ON HEATING, 
COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Original Research, Skilled Engineering, 
Connie Facilities, Large Production, Field Inspection 










Heat output 


BALANCED 


to meet all outside 







temperature 






variations 







Startling are the heating results achieved with the 
new York SUPER-CONTROL Heat- Diffusing Unit. 


A new fundamental of design, a new principle of 
operation evolved by York research and engineering 
skill are combined in arriving at a result which has 
been desired by heating engineers for many years. 









Briefly, it is that the York S-C Unit keeps an automat- 
ically accurate balance between the heat require- 
ments of a room and the heat output of the Unit. 
These requirements vary radically according to outside 
temperatures. Heating equipment must be capable of 
heating its designated space under severest con- 
ditions. Consequently for average conditions a plant is 
over-equipped. (In the Middle Atlantic States it is 
customary to base capacity on zero weather. The 
average is 40° above. Thus, to heat a building to 
70°, less than half the maximum heating capacity is The result is longer horizontal travel of heated air, a larger 
normally required.) percentage of heat held in the working zone, more even 
heat diffusion, less operating cost. 











The new S-C Unit does compensate. Hour to hour, minute to 
minute, it achieves a sliding scale of leaving air temperature 
which exactly balances heating requirements. 








Until now, heating equipment has operated full-on or 
full-off, with no accurate or automatic means of com- For further information, we suggest a letter to the nearest York 
pensating for variations in heating requirements. office; or to the General Offices, 1553 Sansom St., Phila. 


YORK Heating. Se 


HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS [ia \, 
AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 
KROY AIR-COOLING UNITS 
SUPER-FIN FAN BLAST RADIATION 
















PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in all principal cities 






























LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
>) OF UNIT MANUFACTURE 
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WITH ACCURACY SO CHEAP 


You can’t afford to take chances on 
spoiling work with worn-out numbering 


machines. Replace now 8 
with American model 63 
(Model 64, 6 wheels, only $10.00) 


a 5 
For Sale through all Supply Houses wheels 


NUMBERING 


MACHINE CoO. 
224 Shepherd Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Branches: Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris 

















Partial View 
of Guard 


“The New 
Model Z Virkotype Machine” ine Ea Gans 


Heater head equipped with two carbon bars fur- designed by engineers of the Travelers Insur- 
nishes 50% more heat than wire grids with same ance Co.. full automatic and should be 
current consumption. : A i 

- especially installed in schools to protect the 


No wire coils to burn out. : : 
FRICTION DRIVE allows for a wide variance inexperienced operators. 


and instantaneous regulation of speed. ” ” ” 
On our floor for display. SIZES e 8x10” e 10x15” e 12x18 


Send for descriptive circular. Write us for full information» 
WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Inc. THE NATIONAL SHERARDIZING 
112 CHARLTON STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. and MACHINE COMPANY 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 868 Windsor Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
_ eee —— Canadian Representative: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd. 




















STRATHMORE 


“THE COVER HOUSE” CO-OPERATIVE AGENTS 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Randolph 8260 219 West Monroe Street 
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Was heralded 10 years ago 


ET 


(, —Seday 


it 1s the full- crown matured leader m tts field 
and has made over 2000 printers happy. 








Send the coupon and learn of 
time-saving accuracy, 
convenience, speed, its profits and 


the many other benefits it brings. 





You need not continue to pay for 


your and go without it. 
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Nurex Tabbing Compound 


does Tabbing, Tipping and Mounting BETTER, 
QUICKER AND CHEAPER. No glue pot to heat. 
No waiting. No boiling over. No waste. Simply apply 
cold with a brush, and “It’s Good to the Last Drop.” 


: COLORS: Red or Natural 
NUREX is strong. It never Government Measure Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


ores beieele. NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 





Never Becomes Brittle! 


(Patented 
June 1 f 1920, 


an 
January 6, 1925) 








26-30 FRONT STREET 





ETALLIC INKS are 

no longer ‘‘tempera- 

mental”... . 

using Triangle’s metallics. 

They work well on any stock 

at high production speeds 

_ Telephone: and they come READY- 
Triangle 3770-71 = MIXED. .. . Send trial order. 


not if you are 


TRIANGLE INK G& COLOR CO., INC. 


BROOKLYN.,N. Y. 


Western Service Office: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


STRIPS: 

Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank bocks. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
i back po gst rst ae: ged 
stitched book or convex-back 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-cov- 
ered catalogs. 





Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joinsnecksandslidesofpaperboxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and 
better than is possible to do by 
hand, and can handle enameled 
stock as easily as any cheaper grade 
of paper. It will handle any kind of 
stripping work, and with two at- 
tendants it will equal the output of 
five or ten handstrippers. The size 
of the work governs the speed, and 
the bigger the job, the more rapid 
the production. This machine will 
save you money and do your work 
infinitely better. Let’s talk it over. 
Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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LL YOU GET YOUR SHARE 
of the holiday bustreess: 


é 

4 : VERY business organization can profitably use GOES Holiday 
a Letterheads — for sales messages featuring Holiday merchandise or 
lf? le 4 e a Holiday service, or for Greeting and Goodwill letters just before 


Christmas. They help make sales... build good will... make profits 
HOLIDAY for those who sell them as well as for those who use them. 
% A And GOES Holiday Letterheads—so bright and cheerful—with all the beauty and rich- 
~ §PIRIT vzoite ness of Yuletide colorings will Kindle the Holiday Spirit—loosen the purse strings. 
z: In our 1930 line there are over 50 styles—Regulation and Executive size Letterheads, 
: Letterettes, Folders—and a fine selection of Lithographed Envelopes. The line in- 


y i, /j ds le / h, A as cludes 5 exquisite reproductions of Colored Etchings. 

‘ 0, if a ZZ ‘sa CA S Send today for GOES Holiday Letterhead Sample Kit—it includes imprinted samples, 
k selling helps, sales letter suggestions. It will be sent gratis to Printers, Stationers 
: and Letter-Producers. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPAN YJ, émcaco. nines 


BED and PLATEN 
ROTARY, OFFSET 
ALL ROLL FEED 


for Manufacturing 











Wrappers, Labels — Cellophane, gummed, parchment, tissue, 
tinfoil, waxed. 

Manifold Forms — Salesbooks, bills of lading, autographic 
register, fanfold forms. 

Bags — Tea and coffee—printing and bronzing only. 

Tickets — Amusement, cash fare, lottery for Southern coun- 
tries, mileage, commissary books. 

Folders — File. 

Index Cards — Ruling and cutting. 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Sheet Cutters — Intermittent feed and rotary. 

Slitters (Shear Cut) 


All visitors to Boston are welcome to our Plant 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. seston? wiassacnuserrs 
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PEERLESS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Time lost in the Bindery costs just as much as time lost in 
the Press Room. Peerless Bindery equipment will finish the 
printed job neatly and without trouble or loss of time. 

WE MANUFACTURE 


Rotary Perforating Machines. Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. 
Foot Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. Power Punching Machines. 
Foot Power Punching Machines. Tab Cutting Machines. Celluloid Tab- 
bing Machines. Numbering and Paging Machines. 


Write for catalogue, terms and trade-in proposition 


ie NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 
Perforating 218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Machine 


‘ DEE 


COST CUTTER SAWS 


the choice of some of the world’s leading plants 











« e 
Safe 
Dependable 


Rapid 
Accurate 
Precision 
built, capable 
of handling 


saving your work 
features not y 
with greater 


found th . 
see ii speed and | New AIl Metal 


accuracy. | 
Efficient a i "o | HICKOK Ruling Machine 


Handy P Simple with wonderful speed and accuracy 


e « We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of 
! 2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. 
Model B Cost Cutter — It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style 
machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four beams. Complete 
with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 
Also the Model A COST CUTTER — bench model auxiliary saw all job ruling can be done on this machine. 


Incorporating 
time and labor 








the last word in saw-trimmer construction 


Write for Circular Write for circular and price. 
C. B. NELSON & COMPANY THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. Co. 


727 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, U.S. A. HARRISBURG, PA.., U. S. A. 






































REBUILT AND GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


Finished on our factory floor for prompt shipment and at attractive prices 


ae Miehle, pe nl bed, with — magetd Suction Pile Feeder and No. 5 Babcock Optimus, 29x43” bed. 
xtension Delivery (practically new). No. 2E Whi 2” G F 
hg byte a gears, with or sient Come Feeder. Me 3E mason os ye ——. 
: 29x40” bed, wi i i . i : ; ; 
Tt Mae Mune Mccain Wake Seaeenet bea tes No. 6E Whitlock Fast Pony, 24x28” bed. 


No. 1 Miehle Pony Automatic Unit, 26x3414” bed, complete with 


Dexter Swing-Back Feeder and Extension Delivery (practically Miehle Vertical, Kelly Special B, Kelly Jobber and Miller Units. 


new). ‘ - 5 44” Dexter Automatic Cutter, 38” and 44” Seybold Cutters, Dexter 
Not Michle Rony. 26x84" bed, with or without Cross Feeder. Job and Periodical Folders and Feeders, Baum and Mentges Cir 
No. 10 Babcock Optimus, 40x55” bed, with or without Cross cular Folders, 38” and 44” Hickok Rulers with Feeders, Platen 
Feeder. . Presses, Miller Feeders and Bindery Machinery. 
Every machine is completely rebuilt, and workmanship, material, construction and finish warranted first class in all particulars, and 
when in competent hands capable of the same service as when new. Large stock folders and feeders. 
If you do not see listed the machine you want, write for our complete list 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY «+ + «+ 75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Established More Than Forty-five Years as the Leading Southern Dealer in New and Rebuilt Machinery 
for Printers, Publishers, Bookbinders, Box Makers and Related Trades | 
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KABEL BLACK 


is essential for display lines over Kabel Light or Kabel Bold Text 


THIS HEAVIEST WEIGHT, 


the authentic design of Prof. Rudolf Koch, completes 
and enriches the original and most famous of the sans- 
serif series, the Kabel. Send for complete specimens. 


CONTINENTAL 


TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
216 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


t in the Kabel Series) 


(Se 
SG Sy yy SS QS SE! Gee QQggga 











BABCOCK 


Modern Flat-Bed Presses 
High-Speed Automatics 
Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary 


Automatic-Piling Cutters and Creasers 


To The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
SEnp for these 460 West 34th Street, New York 


Please send the following new printed matter. 


new folders a ’ © The Babcock Automatic 
O The Babcock Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary 


O Babcock Automatic-Piling Cutters and Creasers 
0 Babcock Features Folders, Nos. 1-15 


Name- 


Firm, 





FACTORY, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT Address 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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GOOD TYPE .. At a Reasonable Price 
IN BUYING TYPE DO YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR? 


We guarantee Standard Line, Standard Body, Standard Set. 
yea ve metal formula: Extra hard foun- 

dry, Antimony 24%, Tin 14%. We do not 
use old metal. Ask any other foundry to publish and guarantee 
their metal formula and see what happens. 


pid faces ne every face a Our credit rating is $25,000.00 
go eae to $35,000.00 AA-1 
In the same building 44 years. 


Our prices are about one half trust prices so why pay more? 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


A Subsidiary of the Vermontville Printing Co. 


Vermontville, Michigan, U.S. A. 


the following: 


SSS 


L FOLDING MACHINES 
__WRAPPING MACHINES 
| FILE FOLDER MACHINES 




















Made by 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 
3231 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 


oom HOFFMAN 


CUTTING DIES 
(PATENT PENDING) 
DOOR KNOB HANGERS, 
thepowerful improved advertis- 
ing circular replacing dodgers, 
| % = : are demanded by merchants 
ee : everywhere. They can now be 
ae produced cheaply by using our 
No. 225 (214” circle) die. Place 
your order for a die today. 

Price $13.50 each 

Order from yoursupply house ordirect. 











HOFFMAN dies are manufac- 
tured in all sizes and shapes to 
cut and print in one impression. 





Descriptive literature upon requests 


THE HOFFMAN-MILLER MFG. CO. 
14062 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 











To printers who are ahead of competition, 
and == their work on a par with the 
best, Wiggins Blank Scored Cards are 
available for producing business and 


and ready for pate. Patent Lever 
Binder Cases, done in several grades, 
hold tabs of 15 or more cards. They are 
easily inserted without stitching or bind- 
social cards in modern fashion: Book ing. As each card is removed, it leaves 
Form. They are cut to standard sizes, the tab with a perfect edge. 

Book Form jobs seem to be far more expensive than they are. The 

slight difference in cost is readily absorbed by the saving in labor. 

No cutting. No scoring. No binding. No stitching. Send for a — 

assortment and have it on hand for your next card job 

200 Ptrs. Spec. BIk. Scored Cds,, No, 4 size (134x344), 2 Lever Binder Cases, $ 1 
1200 ‘* Three sizes, 8 Lever Binder Cases 5 
2500 ‘* Three sizes, 15 Lever Binder Cases 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO., 1152 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
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MULTIFORM 
MORTISER f" i- 


RADIAL ROUTER and 
TYPHI PLANER 


‘tA Great Tool’’ 


Another 
Time 
Saver g 


From 














_. 


Make 
Stereotype Mats 
Of Your 


Standing Forms 
Duplicate Cuts 
With a 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESS 


As Easy As Proofing 
CONDITIONED MATS « » MAT STORAGE BOXES 
Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 West Lake Street « » 


CHICAGO, ma. 














A Printer's Saw. 
needs to be just as 
good as a photo-engraver’s saw in order 
to do fine work on printing plates. You 
should become acquainted with Royle 
circular and jig saws. Used by master 
craftsmen everywhere in printing plate 
work. Booklets explain. 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON,N. J. 
ROUTERS * TRIMMERS * BEVELERS 






































IRON NEWSPAPER BASES 
(Cons or 


solid. All 
standardand 
special sizes 
and heights. 
Accurately 
machined 
to exact size. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Everything for the Efficient Printer and Manufacturer in 


the Paper, Printing and Allied Industrial Trades 


SALGOLD Automatic Jobber, One Color Ma- 
chine, 10 by 15 Size. 


SALGOLD Automatic Jobber, Two Color Ma- 
chine 10 by 15 Size. 

SALGOLD Automatic Jobber, Two Color One 
Side or One Color Front and One Color Re- 
verse Side Jobber Machines. 

Die Cutting, Punching, Perforating, Cutting, 
Slitting Lengthway and Crossway Complete 
Operation. 

Automatic Multiple Color Printing, Punching, 
Die Cutting, Die Punching Length and Cross- 
way Cutters. 

Creasing, Scoring, Embossing One Complete 
Operation for Paper and Cardboard Printing 
Production Work. 


Hand-Fed and Automatic Offset Machines. 


Web Offset Machines. 

One or Multiple Color Rotary Machines. 

Photogravure, Rotogravure Intaglio Printing 
Machines. 

Newspaper Presses. 

Paper-Making Machinery. 

Box-Making Machinery. 

Lining Machinery. 

Paraffining, Varnishing and Waxing Machinery. 

Knotting, Looping, Stringing and Wiring Ma- 
chinery for Paper Novelties, Tags, etc., Hand- 
Fed and Automatic. 

T. and Ticket, Embossing, Printing, Metal 

yeletting, Paper Patching Machines for Two 

Colors Two Sides, Either in Separate Opera- 
tion or in One Complete Operation—Auto- 
matic. ; 


Machinery and Supplies of Every Description, Special Machinery Designed, Built 


Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery, Inc. 


Paper and Printing Efficiency Engineers, Mechanics, Builders, Designers, Regular and Special Machinery 











608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 











-BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


Will do this for your plant. . . 


4 Large sheets may be run to exact register. J Static electricity will be 
a thing of the past. J Offsetting due to static will not occur. J Sheets 
will jog accurately without smutting. § Hand jogging will be done 
more rapidly. § Automatic sheet-feeds will no longer be held up by 
static troubles nor by curled sheets. § Folding-machines will run with 
less spoilage. J Presses will produce more work every hour. J Folders 
will fold more sheets every hour. J Rollers will work much better 
and will last longer. § An increase in output from ruling-room and 
bindery will result. § Ruling-machines will work better. § Offset press- 
men will not be troubled with wrinkled sheets. J Piles of stock will 
lie perfectly flat and sheets will have no curled edges. § The work 
heretofore required for conditioning paper will be entirely cut out. 
§ An improvement in quality will be noticeable, and, to crown it all, 
your business will show a substantial increase in profits. 


Bahnson Humidifiers will fulfill every 
claim made for them. We will take 
pleasure in answering any questions 
you may ask or making any special 
tests you may desire. Your inquiries 
will be appreciated and will be han- 
dled without obligation to you. Simply 
fill in the coupon. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York City 
General Offices and Factory, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


THE BAHNSON CO., 93 Worth Street, New York City 
You may tell us how many BAHNSONS we need. 





Length Breadth Ceiling Height Height of Presses 





Pressroom 





Bindery 

















Stockroom 








Name 
Local Address 
City and State. 
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CARMICHAEL / siting 
Presses, Rotary Presses... 
1. Eliminate from one-third to one-half of the 
RELIEF BLANKETS / iz 
rar 2. Relieve strain on presses. 
3. Protect plates and type from undue wear. 


4. Pay for themselves in from thirty to ninety days. 


Write for Booklet and Price List 5. Easy to apply and easy to use. 
6. Will not form a matrix, no matter how long the run. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























PRINTERS 


are fast learning, Which Way 


the Wind Blows’ when it 
t tting the best t Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
sain ies Rene sé > ed Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
bargains. Are you wise! 7500 impressions per hour. 
Kindly ask for folder, show- Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


ing the new, beautiful, Empire Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
‘ eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Cobal series, from 6 to 72 pt., Once through the press completes the job. 


and save money. 
: New Era Mfg. Company 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 





























BUILD YOUR OWN ELECTRO STORAGE 


SPACE JUST AS YOU NEED IT ~ | , 
Haiti a tl Zo), Something New 


E Geneon C abinet. E ee built of 
steel, fire-resisting and dust- 
proof, it keeps your cuts intact 


and without liability to damage. 6 
You buy one capping top, one leg . in over aper 





base, and as many 8-drawer units 
as you need. You can buy more 
of the 8-drawer units as your 
needs arise. You can stack them 


to the ceiling and your Cabi- Si mm md | 
net is stable and sturdy. One ae _ ag M O ~~ I N E E 


8-drawer unit has 2,800 square 


inches electro storage aes = 3 i CELLUSUEDE 


A genuine suede-coated cover 
paper which gives the impres- 
sion and appeal of suede leather 
—carried in stock in ten colors, 
three sizes, three weights, sued- 
No. 8-20 Sectional Cabinet : : 

Fach drawer is 20”. wide by ed either one or two sides. 
1714” deep by 114” high inside 
No. 8-20 measure. Leg Fein is 13” high : é 
Samples and prices on request 


Dissembled pr floor. Overall height of two 
8-drawer units, plus capping top 


: and leg base (illustrated) is 42” 
Finished olive green lacquer, 
Manufacturers of Angle Steel with brass pull handles and label 
and Sheet Metal Equipment for | holders. No. 8-20. Dissembled 
Shop and Office shows how the units are fur- J 


Magdad) 


vith 


Assembled 


{AA d hey 





























Manufactured by 

ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
The Steel Equipment People 

_PLAINWELL MICHIGAN 





nished you ready for stacking. 
CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street - Telephone Wabash 2525 
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A Safe Place to Buy 
REBUILT PRINTING MACHINERY \*/ 


Modern machines—that enable you to compete, and still make a profit! You can do this by producing your work 
on modern, dependable machines, which you can buy from us, with the big depreciation cost eliminated. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 

2—-6/0 Two-color MIEHLES, 52x70” bed, 
with or without Dexter suction pile 
feeders and ext. delivery. 

1—No. 1 Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56” 
bed, with ext. delivery. 

1—No. 1 MIEHLE Perfecting Press, 
40x53” bed, with Cross feeder and ext. 
delivery. 

1—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68” bed, with exten- 
sion delivery. Dexter suction pile 
feeder if desired. 

2—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” 
bed, with Dexter suction pile feeders 
and ext. delivery. 

1—5/0 MIEHLE, 46x65” bed, feeder and 
ext. delivery if desi red. 

1—4/0 MIEHLE, 46x62" bed, with ext. 
delivery. 

2—2/0 MIEHLES, 43x56” bed. 

2—No. 1 MIEHLES, 39x53” bed. One of 
these machines particularly adaptable 
for 7 or 8 column newspaper work. 

3—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 


A partial list of offerings — 
2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46” bed. 
~——_ 4 Four-roller MIEHLES, 29x41” 

ed. 
3—Pony MIEHLES, 26x34” bed, 2 with 
Dexter suction feed-swing back type. 
4—PREMIERS—GF, GU, GW, GY— 
Sizes 30x41” to 49x66”. 

The serial numbers on majority of ma- 
chines listed above range from 10 to 16 
thousand; carrying spiral gear drive and 
other latest improvements. 

AUTOMATIC AND JOB PRESSES 
1—No. 2 KELLY, 28x35” bed, with ext. 
delivery. 
1—Style ‘“‘B’” KELLY, 17x22” bed. 
1—12x18” CRAFTSMAN, with Miller 
feeder, new series. 
2—10x15” New Series C. & P. PRESSES, 
one with Miller feeder. 
1—14x22” ison THOMSON 
LAU REAT 
2~14x22" COLT’ S ARMORY, Model 5-C. 


\ HOOD 
FALCO 


CUTTING AND CREASING 
1 one THOMPSON LAURE- 
AT & C. Press. 
1—COTTRELE ee pees and 
Creaser, 51x68” bed 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 
1—57” OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, 
automatic clamp. 
1—50” Seybold Power Cutter, automatic 


ry > 
1—44” Seybold Power Cutter, automatic 
clamp. 
1—38” SHERIDAN. 
BINDERY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 
1—Model “E” Cleveland Folder, latemodel. 
1—Anderson Jobbing Folder, 25x38”. 
1—Dexter Folder, 12x16” to 33x46”, 
i—Latham Multiple Punch. 
2—No. 4 Boston Wire Stitchers. 


1—Chapman Neutralizer System. 
2—Universal Miller Saw Trimmers. 


Equipment may be purchased delivered to any point, erected by our experienced erectors, and guaranteed to perform 
as when new. In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of the oldest and largest in the 
printing machinery field, and our reputation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


Write, Wire or Phone 


HOOD-FALCO CORP. 


Boston Office 
420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 


Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN STREET, Telephone Harrison 5643 


Our stock is continually changing. If you do not see in this list what you are looking for, let us have a statement of your requirements 











Single head stitcher and 


Feeder with Multiple Stations 











——— 
Equipped with Boston High ENN BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


aper Rien, Blane Book Makers Loose Leat speciaive: 





Pamobler Binding Perforating. Punching snd Number ng 





For saddle 
stitching only 








Speed Stitcher Head 


Fills a field between hand stitcher and multiple 
head machines. A strictly commercial jobbing 
machine for saddle back stitching. Eliminates gath- 
ering or inserting. Stitches single or multiple forms pestnapPaarnensentiiesie donc osenesieineinckerial 
from 514” to 26” long with from 2” to 12” page. sores we 
From 2 to 4 times capacity of ordinary pamphlet 
stitcher. Changed for any job in less than 5 min- 
utes. It will place from 1 to 10 continuous staples 
in a signature, properly spaced. 


FACTURED BY F, P, ROSBACK COMPANY, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


ROSBACK Treciel, Six Multiplex Punching Machines 
ROSBACK Pony Six rae ex Punching Machines 
ROSBACK ‘‘*ROSC "Poackine achines 
ROSBACK ‘become Confetti Machines, Etc. 


eather Work Folding Imering and Maing 





— The capacity on single forms, 2 
Sept: e4, 1989, staples, is from 3,000 to 5,840 pam- 
phlets an hour. The capacity on 
multiple forms is 8,000 to 9,000 
single pamphlets an hour. No run 
too small to be profitable, yet 

capacity that compares favorably 
pega to machines costing far more 
fi than Rosback. 





Since we have had your automatic etitcner in our pleat 


for over @ year, we find same hae deen very satisfactory on all 


We earnestly recommend this stitcher as « real modern 
machine for quick changeover end adjusting for various work 


It ts @ real producer. 














K Wire Stitching Machines 
Vertical Round Hole Perforators 
ound Hole Rotary Perforators 
Slot Rotary Perforators 


The Largest Perforator Factory 
in the World 
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Humidification Systems 





Installed in the Cylinder Pressroom 
of The Davis Press, Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Doing the job effectively at 
reasonable installation cost 
in a shop of moderate size 


Send for Book ‘‘Air Conditioning in 
Printing and Lithographic Plants’’ 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


972 Main Street ~ Fitchburg, Mass. 














The New Improved 


AMSCO 


SAW AND TRIMMER 


Elevating Table 
18x21 
e 
Ball Bearing 
Spindle 
e 
Gauges to 72 picas 
by 14 points 
e 
Positive 
Work Holder 
* 
Attachment 
for Mitering 
td 
Price 
$175 complete 












































Manufactured by 


American Steel Chase Company 


122 Centre Street, New York 





























Meshed into 
Your Needs 


O YOU REALIZE how intimately W. S. envelope 
service is geared right into the inner workings of 
the printing business? 

This factory was born out of looking at envelopes 
from the printer’s standpoint—out of knowing at first 
hand every need and kink from the shop owner’s angle. 

And that’s the way it has stayed—building more and 
more envelopes each year for printers until today it stands 
at the topmost rung of broad, intelligent service-giving. 


Over 700 envelope styles, requiring a stock of over 20 mil- 
lion, are ready always for immediate shipment; and if your 
need is not in the 700, we can make it almost as quickly. 


Send for the Western States Free Prist List NOW! 





West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 









TAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationat Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 







PATENTED oct. 18TH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 








Increase in production of labels 
from 200,000 to 800,000 per day 
(8 hours) on one press—result of 
recent installation of Stat-Erad. 
(Name on request.) 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Automatically — 


PERFECT RAISED 
PRINTING as fast 


as your Press prints! 








O 








The Type E Automatic Embossographer 


NEW PRINCIPLE AUTOMATIC PRE- 
VENTS SEPARATION OF POWDERS 


UR new Automatic Type “‘E’’ Embossographer is the realization 
of the Raised Printing Industry's dream. 


Through a brand new patented principle of handling the powder by 
means of an endless elevator system after it is cleaned off the stock, 
the excess powder is picked up EN MASSE and returned to the feed 
system. NO SEPARATION is caused in any type of compound, even 
gold, bronze, and other fine composition powders are handled per- 
fectly with this type of automatic. 


The equipment is unconditionally guaranteed to give complete and 
lasting satisfaction — it is foolproof and easy to handle. With suitable 
heating unit, it will produce perfect raised printing as fast as your press 
can print. Send for testimonials from users. 


Standard models for every size press — up to cylinder size, if desired. 
Built for automatic feed direct from your press, or for hand feed. 


Write for full details 
TRADE EM BOSSOGRA PHY MARK 





Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised 
printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 
guaranteed not to scratch or crack off, nor deteriorate with age 


Ce ne , 








The Little Giant 
Embossograph 
Heating Machine 


ReadyroRun “LOO 


Embossing and 
Engraving Compounds 
of Every Variety 
Special prices for large quantities 


Gas or Electric ° 
BRONZES IN ALL COLORS 


e 
Also White Embossing Powder 














THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street ° 


NEW YORK 














on the window 
AND 
STICK in the 


Customer’s Mind 


Taar’s what window pasters printed on 
Dennison’s"G UM-PRINY do. They not only 
stick securely on the window, but present 
the merchandise and its story right at the 
point of sale—right where it will do most | 
good. 

Dennison’s"G UM-PRINY’ is recommend- 
ed for all printed-on-the-gummed-side work. 
The smooth gummed surface which is free 
from all imperfections makes printing easy. 
By using’ "GUM-PRINY" for these jobs, every 
printer is able to furnish his customers 
with attractive pasters at a cost much lower 
than that of decalcomania transfers. Use 


Dennison’s"GUM-PRINY, On your next win- 
dow paster job and note the good results. 


Dawnioows 


Groonenadd Tiger 


* Tests Best on the Press” 


A two-reel moving sem entitled “The Story of 
Gummed Paper,” has been prepared as an aid to those 
who sell printing. It is free to all who ask for it. 








Dennioow Manufachning Sex 
Dept. 37-Y, Framingham, Mass. 

I would like to see, without obligation 

to myself, your Printers’ Service Book. 


py." SR see ae 2s ee ne i ee 


PP ae SOL Ra ae ee a a NT Ose a 
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Numbering Machine 


Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


ETTER. 


Ww , 
ockWheel 








We furnish, fresh every month, 
copy, layout and cuts for two 
g colors, complete, ready for you 


SNAPPY BLOTTER 


to set and print. Other effec- 
>] tive ‘‘Business Builders’’—fold- 
{| ers, postcards, house organs — 
for printers’ own use. Write to- 
day for folder and low prices. 
TRIAD DIRECT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
606 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


is 


FSR business stationery, 
documents and mailings. 
White—and twelve superb 
colors—and envelopes. 


RITE for booklet of 

colors and weights. 
Hampshire Paper Co., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 








AUM FOLDERS 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches everywhere 




















EVERY PRESS should be wiped down with 

Oakleaf Shop Towels. Extra- 
absorbent, uniform in quality, and nary a thread, button, or 
pin in the lot of them. Can be laundered many times—inex- 
pensively. Send your order direct to us. 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


345 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


cK Edition Book Binders 


4) “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 























DU PONT FABRIKOID> 
makes covers say “‘Attention’’ 


The Washable, Waterproof, 
Wear-resisting Binding Material 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


r 
| 





_Fabrikoid Division - Newburgh, N.Y. 





Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO. Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PRESSE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


: Folding Box Manufacturers, 
Tellus yourrequirements : 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 








Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street + Chicago 




















... LHERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Byron Weston (company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor. . . 

€ 


Monitor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


Of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1930. 

State of Illincis ) _ 

County of Cook } 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Eldon H. Gleason, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business: Manager of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher—The Inland Printer Company 
Editor—J. L. Frazier 

Managing Editor—J. L. Frazier Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager—Eldon H. Gleason Highland Park, IIl. 

2. That the owners are: The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The stockholders of The Inland Printer Company are: The 
MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 153 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada; 
Eldon H. Gleason, 257 Cedar Avenue, Highland Park, Ill.; Walter I. Rogers, 
104 Third Street, Wilmette, Ill.; John J. Gage, 232 Fifth Avenue, LaGrange, III 
The stockholders of The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., are: Lt.-Col. J. 
MacLean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Ingle- 
wood Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert V. Tyrrell, 221 Dunvegan Road, Toronto, 
Canada. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. 
ELDON H. GLEASON, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1930. 
VIRGINIA L. DEANE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 11, 1934.) 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Printers’ Caleulat 
is a modern scientific 
copyfitting instrument — 
simple—instant— precise 
The Printers’ Caleulat 
gives complete command 
over every type face 

both foundry and machine 
that is called for today 

The Printers’ Caleulat 


is recommended to you 


by all who know it— 


type founders— every 
typesetting machine 
manufacturer — printers — 
publishers— advertising 
layout men—all endorse it 
The Printers’ Caleulat 
comes to you postpaid 

on receipt of only $1 

It will save you many times 
this small sum every day 


Address Irvin Morgenstern 


216 East 4.5th Street, New York 





| joss as the levers in a signal tower positively lock railroad 
switches to assure safety with speed, so do the individual 
levers on the wheels of Roberts Positive Lock Numbering 
Machines positively lock the engraved wheels to assure safe 
and speedy numbering. 

Regardless of how fast your press is run, each individually 
locked wheel of the Roberts Positive Lock absolutely prevents 
slip, skip or jamming. Numbering accuracy is certain — Positive 
Lock’s wheels cannot slip or move until the exact moment 
of release. The Roberts low plunger — only 1/10” over type 
high — minimizes the danger of offset or of the plunger 
tearing into the cylinder packing on the return action. Often, 
the numbering part of a job can be done on the same 
impression as the rest. ; 


You have always wanted those extra numbering profits. 
Now youcan get them with these marvelous new machines. 
You can trade in old numbering machines, regardless of 
their make or condition. We will make you a gratifying 
allowance. Send for particulars—and an interesting 
knock-down diagram of these machines which have vir- 
tually revolutionized numbering, in the printing industry! 


Study these outstanding features which 
assure positive 
[> and speedy 


numbering 


Large main spring 


POSITIVE LOCK Patented double 
1. 4 A giving greater ser- 
rice, 


pawl which un- '¢ non-breakable spring 
locks all wheels for straddling unit retaining V 
resetting. pawl. a long, con- 
sistent service. Welded steel plunger 
2. La nt op igh are Laves-oustace drop 8. guides, assuring ri- 
ae a ¢ cipher — always type gidity. 
screw) on and off easily. high. 
Bronze bearing metal 
case. Eliminates 
buckling. 


Direct drive, lowest 9 Plunger release for 
le plunger. No inter- einstant plunger 
mediate parts. cleaning. 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


MODEL 86 MODEL 87 
5 Wheels 6 Wheels 7 Wheels 8 Wheels 


$18 $20 $23 $26 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES ON OLD MACHINES 
w 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MODEL 85 MODEL 88 
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Step up press production with cAnnouncin g 
this new measuring device 


Don't let cuts and A NEW GRINDER 


other factors waste ki for 


pressroom time for a - - e 
Linotype Mold and Trimming Knives 


lack of advance in- 
spection and correc- ; 
tion of dimensional The New Model L Rogers motor driven 
errors. - *~ bench grinder for linotype knives and 
Send for a 12-page > & : . : : : : 
booklet telling all piesa knives. It grinds trimming 
- a the Hacker nives in pairs to micrometer precision. 
Have Seen!” ‘Just What I as Pst - . = H “ ‘ P 
Wanted!”’, etc. — say users : : | os : This machine is so low in price that any 
of Hux. } 2 pam 2 plant with five or more linotypes will find it a 
Write now, for onions — it HACKER rag paying investment. A complete set of knives 
containe searty 2509 Hine- MFG. CO. can be ground and replaced in few minutes. 


trated ideas. Send one 
320 So. Write for details and prices 


dollar refunded with first 
H St. 
Pe Samuel C. Rogers & Co. 
192 Dutton Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


NO BONES 


ABOUT IT 


“They’re Great!’’**They’re 
Different!’’ ‘The Best I 








order of cuts. Address Dept. C 


HUX CUTS nx. v0.4: || oo 


One nem 











Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor that 
are thoroughly rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


REBUILT 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


PRESSES 


All Sizes and Models 
is, 
KONECKY BROTHERS 
252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 


1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Harrison 9621 


AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. Dg Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tin- 

ning Hangers, Open Die Cut- 

ting, Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 

500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 











Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


Combines 

Strength, 
Flexibility, 

Elasticity, P=, Wh from your 
Economy 4 jobber 
“4 od > ; or order 

Absolutely 6 direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 
1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST, LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 








E. W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 
and the 
ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








ssacepened UPER OFFSET PRESS 


H O E has a normal running 
Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 138th St. and East River, New York 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











The New 


MAK-A-TAG PATCH EYELETER 


Makes tag patching easy. Does away with complicated machin- 


Machines for attaching Tag and Loose Leaf Patches. 


MAK-A-TAG MFG. CO., READING, MASS 








ery by using prepared patches in rolls. Hand and Foot Power . 
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| The Wright Multiple PEERLESS 


Head Drill Slotter 


Puts Slotted Holes in a Ream of Paper at One Stroke. 
Less Than a Fifth of the Cost of Punching 
and Better Work 


Actual Production Records Show 
from 40M to 60M Sheets 


ew Inks made from Peerless Black 
are invariably uniform, brilliant, 
Accomplishes Perfect | 4A ie sparkling... because Peerless is 
sherds When Putin : ar madeexpressly for highest grade 

Binder a? printing inks... the black that 


makesthe ink that makesthejob! 


Soaks at Ee PR 


2 A A aes 2G foo 








| Does for the Slotted Open 

| Hole What the Drilling 

| Machine Has Done for 
the Round Hole 


The PEERLESS CARBON 


Mamie Vaiety et BLACK CO. 
en eT Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sole Selling Agent 


Western Sales Agents BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Al E. 42nd STREET 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 41 E4901 STREET 


112 West Harrison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





























Book Binding 








TRIMMITER 
[Composing Room Saw and Miterer] 


ROUTER, JIG-SAW 


a Double Barrelled 


MACHINE 
STEREOTYPE SAW lz Two aims in modern bookbinding are attractiveness and 


durability. Formerly, handsome covers meant the use of 
TYPEHI& ROUTER expensive materials and costly hand work. Today, effective 


covers are produced at only slightly more cost than plain 
Time-saving tools that will ‘eae ace ie ‘ 
help the printer or pub- blind” covers. Formerly, durable bindings meant premium 


lisher to eliminate costs. Today, Brock and Rankin bindings give durability 
waste and increase ithout added 
evniuetion. without added costs. 
GE 


Brock and Rankin will help you in any degree you desire 
in producing attractive and durable bindings for your books. 
Let us submit estimates and suggestions. 


BROCK 2 RANKIN 


INCORPORATED 

















This design made from wood, on the C&G Router ; 
with Ellipse attachment. .. Send for information. EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 619 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
182-184 E. Clybourn St. Milwaukee, Wis. . . - 
Established 1892—Daily Capacity 45,000 Books 
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BOOKS for the PRINTER’S LIBRARY 








COMPOSING ROOM gnd TYPOGRAPHY 


PRESSWORK 





The 
Art of Spacing | ‘By Samuel A. Bartels 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white space in typography. 
Contents: Title Pages; Straight Matter; Initial Letters; Book 
Margins ; Border Margins ; Advertisements ; Ornaments. Size, 54 
by 7%; 110 pages, handsomely bound in blue, gold stamped, substan- 
tial board cover. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Coolman’s 
Rapid Type Calculators 


Separate calculator for Monotype and Linotype. Designed to sim- 
plify the method of fitting copy so that either the copy writer or 
printer can rapidly determine the space copy will occupy when set 
in type. Twenty-five faces most commonly used, such as Benedictine, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Cloister, Garamond, Kenntonian, etc., are listed in 
sizes from 5 point to 21 point. Price: $3.50 for the set—$2.00 each 
if purchased separately, postpaid. 


Composition 
and Presswork | By Arthur J. Mansfield 


For the student of printing. Contents: Learning the Case; Ele- 
mentary Steps in Composition; Faces of Type and Basic Designs; 
Proofs, Proof Presses, and Proof Reading ; Cutting Tools for Print- 
ers; Paper and Paper Cutting; Job Composition; Imposition ; 
Proportion and Balance; Related Subjects; Machine Composition ; 
Presswork ; Cylinder Press Make-ready ; Course of Study in Print- 
ing. Illustrated ; 144 pages; size, 6 by 9; cloth. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Type Lore | By J. L. Frazier 


This book contemplates the practical, esthetic and historical phases 
of typography in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. 
It explains where and how to use the various popular type faces. 
Contents: Chapter 1—Types in General; Chapter 2—Sans Serif; 
Chapter 3—The Gothics; Chapter 4—Cloister Old Style; Chapter 
5—Garamond; Chapter 6—Caslon; Chapter 7—Baskerville; Chap- 
ter 8—Bodoni; Chapter 9—Scotch Roman; Chapter 10—Bookman ; 
Chapter 11—The Century Types; Chapter 12—Cheltenham; Chap- 
ter 13—Kennerley; Chapter 14—Goudy Old Style; Chapter 15— 
Miscellaneous Fonts. Illustrated; 114 pages; size, 734 by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price, $4.75 ; postage, 25 cents extra. 


Modern 
Type Display | ‘By J. L. Frazier 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific writings on 
type compositions, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete course in 
typography. Contents: Fundamentals of Display; Contrast; Sub- 
ordination and Emphasis ; White Space and Margins ; Type Styles in 
Display ; Capitals, Lower Case and Italics ; Interpretative Display— 
a Summary; Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Har- 
mony and Contrast ; Decorative Borders ; The Use of Initial Letters ; 
The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Balance; Con- 
tour. More than 200 illustrations and examples of modern typog- 
raphy. Handsomely bound; size, 7 by 10. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


The Type 
and Copy Computer 


A Scientific Method to Figure Copy Needed to Fill Specified Space 
and to Determine Type Sizes Required. Illustrated; 64 pages; size, 
4% by 6; cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


| ‘By Samuel A. Bartels 


The Science 
of Imposition | ‘By John Reed 


A treatise based upon the fundamental principles of modern press- 
room and bindery practices. Contents: Making Margins; Layouts 
for Hand and Machine Folds; Application of Furniture to Imposi- 
tion; Lining Up a Sheet; Saddle and Side Stitched Signatures ; 
Bookbinding Operations ; Folding Machines; Paper-Folding Prob- 
lems; Lining Up Irregularly Mounted Page Heads; Lockup 
“‘Stunts’’; Operations Employed in Envelope Printing ; Label Print- 
ing; Plate-Mounting Equipment; Lineup Operations; Method of 
Verifying Layouts ; Binding Two-Up From One Set of Pages ; Some 
Modern Machine Folds, The Anderson High Speed Folder, The Dexter 
Folder, The Brown Folder, The Baum Folder, The Chambers Folder, 
The Liberty Folder, The Cleveland Folders. 91 illustrations by the 
author; 132 pages; size, 4%, by 614; flexible binding and gold 
stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 





Practical 
Hints on Presswork { ay Eugene St. John 


A compilation of suggestions for assisting the pressman in over. 
coming many of the problems that arise in his everyday work. Con- 
tents: Chapter 1—Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus Press ; Chap 
ter 2—Adjustments of Miehle Presses; Chapter 3—Small Cylinder 
Job Presses ; Chapter 4—Makeready ; Chapter 5—Ink and Its Mani- 
fold Uses; Chapter 6—Halftone and Process Work; Chapter 7 

Platen Presses ; Chapter 8—Copy, Form and Stock : Chapter 9 

Some Unforeseen Difficulties ; Chapter 10—The Printing of Novel- 
ties; Chapter 11— -Composition Rollers, Detergents, Etc. Size, 4%, 
by 7; 201 pages; bound in flexible binding. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Concise Manual 
of Platen-Press Work | ‘By F. W. Thomas 


A complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages. Price 
25 cents. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


The Mechanism 
of the Linotype | By Jobn S. Thompso; 


(Revised Tenth Edition.) A complete and practical treatise on th: 
care and operation of the linotype, for the novice as well as the ex 

perienced operator. Contents: Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Delivery Slide; Friction Clutch e Cams 

The First Elevator Slide; Elevator-Transfer and the Second Eleva- 
tor; Distributor Box and Distributor ; Vise-Automatic Stop and Po'- 
Pump Stop; Mold Disk and Mold Slide, and Ejector Slide ; The Mets! 
Pot ; Automatic Gas Governors ; Making Changes ; Setting Intricat: 
Matter and Tabular Work; Oiling and Wiping; Model 9 Machine ; 
Measurement of Linotype Matter ; Definitions of Mechanical Terms ; 
List of Adjustments ; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts 
on the Various Models ; Causes for Defective Matrices ; Things You 
Should Not Forget. Illustrated ; 230 pages ; size, 44%4 by 614; flexible 
binding and gold stamped. Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents extra. 





Correct 
Keyboard Fingering 


(Revised Edition.) A pamphlet containing a system of fingering the 
linotype keyboard for the acquirement of speed in operating, with 
diagrams and practice lists. Price, 60 cents. 


Linotype and 
Intertype Speed Book st ‘By H. J. Pickert 


A method of learning how to finger a linotype keyboard, also ap 
plicable to the keyboards of the intertype and linograph, consisting 
of a series of nine short but complete and interesting lessons which 
describe and illustrate how to operate the keyboard by touch system. 
A direct method of learning the fingering so as to attain ease and 
speed. Size 334 by 5; paper. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


| ‘By John S. Thompson 





BOOKBINDING and PAPER RULING 





Bookbinding | By J. J. Pleger 


This compilation is a complete revision, in one volume, of the first 
edition of ‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’”’ and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. Contents: Foreword to 
Printers ; Binding Definitions ; Paper Operations ; Manifold Work ; 
Sheet Work ; Forwarding Preliminaries ; Forwarding ; Decoration of 
Book Edges ; se-Leaf Binders; Punching; Edge Gilding; Mar- 
bling ; Care of Books ; Some Inconsistencies in Bookbinding ; Illus- 
trated ; 425 pages ; size, 6 by 834; cloth. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Paper Ruling | By J. J. Pleger 


Brimful of practical information of the highest value; revised edi- 
tion. Contents: The Pen Ruling Machine; The Disc Ruling Ma- 
chine; Ruling Machine Accessories ; Ruling Machine Parts ; Setting 
Up Pen Machine; Care of the Machine; Automatic Feeders; Set- 
ting Pens and Striker ; Inks and Their Uses ; Makeready ; Preparing 
Copy; Ruling Terms; Proof of Ruling; Ruling of All Kinds ; Paper 
Sizes and Weights ; Cost of Ruling, etc. Illustrated; size 6 by 8%; ; 
138 pages, with numerous ruled inserts. Attractively bound in cloth; 
gold stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


For Sale by the Book “Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. WELLS 
STREET 


Chicago, Ill 
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With this 


CATALOG 


on tile 
in your office 





You will always know the sources: of all 
the available equipment and supplies in the 
entire field of the graphic arts. 


You will be able to compare practically at a 
glance the utility of the various items of 
machinery and material in your business. 


PHOTOGRAPH 4 From the well arranged and classified series of 
ABOUT % SCALE individual manufacturers’ and suppliers’ catalogs, 

which make up this great and complete book, you 
will be able to get at the facts about practically everything that is used in the printing industry. 


Without any delay whatever you will be able to get a comprehensive idea of what the entire 
market has to offer you in the way of the latest and most efficient production units in your line. 


From the comparative specification tables covering equipment and supplies you will be able to 
judge in advance of any inquiry you make, everything from the biggest press to a sheet of paper. 


To get this time-saving convenience for your office register your firm's name now in advance 
of publication. Use the registration coupon below, or your business letterhead. 





REGISTRATION COUPON 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
The Catalog of Printing Equipment and Supplies is just what we need. Send us a copy, when 
published, without cost. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
A. M. WILLCOX 

330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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All four weights of Metro ‘are available’ 
letter matrices are furnished in the 6 is 


in Metroblack and Metenn, oe 


METROBLACK’ 


This husky face, the heaviest member of the 
Metro series, is excellent for display: pur- 
poses, as well as for effects where mass 
weight is needed. Though the-face is black 
and attention-compelling, the basic design 
of the letters is such as to insure readability. 


METROLITE 


Metrolite is acompanion face to, and lighter 
“echo” of, Metroblack. Its‘letters are freely 
drawn, with an interesting variation of ac- 
cent. Each is so terminated as to lead into the 
next gracefully, bringing uncommon legibil- 
ity to all forms and varieties of composition. 


FOUR WEIGHTS 
IN THE LINOTYPE 


z 


aid s T 
bas, ft ks 
arid- Metrothin. 


METROMEDIUM 


ganesh: eae aqeemerae sy Shot pee 


The medium weight of this face makes it particu- 
larly useful for varied purposes. It is a trifle more 
compact than Metroblack, yet may be freely used 
for intermediate advertising display wel 

body matter on many diff 5 0} 
companion face is Metr: 


METROTHIN 


gE 


) ie. shown just below. 


For the smart flair of fashion, the dainty, delicate 


_ appeal to femininity and the allusiveness of style so 


desired in correct typography, Metrothin is a-face 
almost without a peer among the new sans serifs. 
Like other members of the Metro Series it is avail- 
able in a complete size range, from 6 to 36 point. 
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